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Chronology of Modern Russia (1985-2022) 


March 11, 1985: Mikhail Gorbachev is elected General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the USSR. Continuing the policy of Yuri Andropov 
(1982-1984), he makes significant changes in personnel within a short period 
of time. In one year, he replaces 70% of the ministers in the federal government, 
and half of the senior officials in the member republics. 

February 25 - March 6, 1986: The 27th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union meets. In his speech, Gorbachev describes the Brezhnev years 
as the “era of stagnation.” At the same time, he promises a comprehensive reform 
of the economic management system, and the democratization of the country. 
April 26, 1986: An explosion occurs at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant, just 
130 kilometers from Kyiv. The Soviet authorities are slow to inform the public, 
but the country’s political leadership later realizes that it has no right to conceal 
important public affairs. The disaster leads to a major change in the authorities’ 
information policy. Openness in the public sphere, glasnost, takes on a new 
political meaning. 

December 16, 1986: Gorbachev personally calls Andrei Sakharov, who has been 
living in exile in Gorky, and informs him that he can return to Moscow. 
February 9, 1987: The Soviet authorities announce the imminent release of 
nearly 100 political prisoners. 

December 8, 1987: The Soviet-US agreement on the destruction of medium- 
and short-range land-launched missiles is signed in Washington. 

February 4, 1988: The Supreme Court of the Soviet Union rehabilitates the 
prisoners of the third Moscow Trial (1938), including Nikolai Bukharin. This 
marks the beginning of the legal rehabilitation of the victims of the “great trials.” 
March 14-18, 1988: Gorbachev visits Yugoslavia. The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and the League of Communists of Yugoslavia issue a joint dec- 
laration (“Dubrovnik Declaration”) in which the Soviet side publicly recognizes 
for the first time that all communist and workers’ parties have the right to 
determine the direction of their country’s social and political development. This 
is essentially a denunciation of the “Brezhnev Doctrine.” 

May 15, 1988: The withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan begins. The 
operation is completed by February 15 the following year. 

June 28 — July 1, 1988: The 19th Congress of the USSR is held. This conference 
is the zenith of Gorbachev's “perestroika” policy; afterward, the Gorbachev center 
gradually begins to lose the initiative. 
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December 1, 1988: The Supreme Soviet of the USSR amends the Constitution 
and passes a law establishing a Congress of People’s Deputies of 2,250 members. 
March 26, 1989: Elections to the Congress of People’s Deputies are held. The 
elections, which are held under compulsory plurality voting, are won in many 
places by independent or opposition candidates against the Communist Party 
candidate. The first session of the Congress begins two months later. 
November 9, 1989: The Berlin Wall comes down, putting German unity at the 
center of European politics. 

December 12-24, 1989: The second session of the Congress of People’s Deputies 
meets. The Deputies pass a resolution declaring the 1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact legally invalid from the moment of its inception. 

March 1990: Elections for the Congress of People’s Deputies of Russia and 
the Supreme Soviets of the 14 other member republics are held in the member 
republics. 

March 12-15, 1990: An extraordinary session of the Congress of People’s 
Deputies of the USSR meets. The Constitution is amended, removing the clause 
on the leading role of the Communist Party of the USSR. This legally opens the 
way for the establishment of a multi-party system. 

October 15, 1990: Gorbachev is awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

March 17, 1991: A referendum is held on the future of the Soviet Union. Six 
of the 15 member republics— Georgia, Armenia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Moldova—boycott participation. Where the referendum is held, turnout 
reaches 80%, with 76% voting in favor of preserving the Soviet state. 

April 1991: The drafting of a new federal treaty begins in Novo-Ogaryovo. 
After months of negotiations, the treaty is signed on August 20. 

June 12, 1991: Boris Yeltsin is elected president of the Russian republic. Unlike 
Gorbachev, who was elected President of the Soviet Union by the members of 
the Congress of People’s Deputies (i.e., a body), Yeltsin is elected by citizens with 
the right to vote. 

August 19-21, 1991: A coup is attempted by conservative forces against 
Gorbachev. The State Committee on the State of Emergency (SCSE) tries to 
prevent the signing of a new treaty of alliance by isolating the Soviet president. 
The attempt fails, and the leaders of the coup attempt are arrested. 

December 8, 1991: In Belovezhskaya Pushcha, the leaders of three Soviet 
republics—Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus—sign a document declaring the dis- 
solution of the Soviet Union, the fifth point of which states that the contracting 
parties will respect the borders, territorial integrity, and sovereignty of their 
countries. The parliaments of all three Soviet republics ratify the agreement 


within two weeks. 
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January 2, 1992: The Russian economic reform, devised by Yegor Gaidar and 
his colleagues, is launched. The “shock therapy,’ following the Polish model, is 
designed to liberalize prices and trade, to prepare and launch privatization, and 
to restore macroeconomic balance. One of the results of the reforms is an annual 
inflation rate over 2,600%. 

December 12, 1993: A referendum is held on Russia’s new constitution. At 
the same time, the State Duma and the Federal Council—the lower and upper 
chambers of the new bicameral parliament, the Federal Assembly—are elected. 
This is the first parliamentary election in Russian history that is not only multi- 
party, but also universal, equal, direct, and secret. 

December S, 1994: The Presidents of Ukraine, Russia, the United States, 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain sign the Budapest Memorandum. In 
return for Kyiv’s renunciation of its nuclear weapons, the powers guarantee the 
inviolability of Ukraine’s borders, its territorial integrity, and sovereignty. This 
is the second international agreement in which Moscow guarantees respect for 
Ukraine’s borders. 

December 11, 1994: The first Chechen war begins. The conflict is brought to an 
end with the signing of the Khasavyurt Agreement on August 31, 1996. 
December 17, 1995: Duma elections are held. The Communists have the largest 
faction, but they control only just over a third of the seats, so they pose no real 
threat to the political will of the President. 

June 16, 1996: Presidential elections are held with no winner emerging in the 
first round. In the second round, held on July 3, Boris Yeltsin wins by a significant 
margin (53.82%) over the Communist candidate, Gennady Zyuganov (40.3196). 
May 31, 1997: The Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and Partnership between 
Russia and Ukraine is signed. Clause 2 of the Treaty reiterates that the Parties 
shall respect each other’s borders, territorial integrity, and sovereignty. This is 
Russia's third such guarantee. 

August 17, 1998: Prime Minister Sergei Kiriyenko announces that the state 
is unable to pay the equivalent value of maturing short-term government bonds. 
Payments are suspended for three months. A week after the announcement, 
Yeltsin dismisses Kiriyenko, but his nominee is rejected by a majority in 
parliament. The political crisis, triggered by the state’s bankruptcy, ends with the 
election of Yevgeny Primakov as Prime Minister. 

August 9, 1999: Vladimir Putin is appointed Prime Minister of Russia. The 
decision is approved by the State Duma on August 16. 

September 4—16, 1999: A series of bombings attributed to Chechens shake 
Russia. They occur first in Buynaksk (September 4), then twice in Moscow 
(September 9 and 13), and finally in Volgodonsk (September 16). The authorities 
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declare the events Chechen terrorist attacks from the start, but there are still 
serious doubts about this. 

October 1, 1999: The second Chechen war begins. 

December 19, 1999: Duma elections are held. The Communists win again, 
but with 44 fewer seats than four years earlier. However, a few months later the 
parties with the second and third largest factions (United Russia and Fatherland- 
Holy Russia, respectively) merge to form United Russia, creating the largest 
parliamentary faction. 

December 31, 1999: Boris Yeltsin resigns as President. He is replaced as acting 
president by Prime Minister Vladimir Putin. 

Marcb 26, 2000: Putin wins the first round of presidential elections, with 
52.9496 of the vote. 

September 11, 2001: Terrorist attack against the United States. Putin is among 
the first to call the US President and assure him of Russia’s support. 

January 28, 2003: Ukraine and Russia conclude a delimitation treaty on their 
common borders. This is the fourth Russian guarantee of respect for Ukraine’s 
borders. 

July 2, 2003: Platon Lebedev, a close associate of Mikhail Khodorkovsky and 
head of the MENATEP group, which holds the majority of the shares in the 
Yukos oil company, is arrested. 

October 25, 2003: A commando raid arrests Russia’s richest man, Mikhail 
Khodorkovsky, majority owner of the Yukos oil company. This is the beginning 
of the “Yukos affair.” 

December 7, 2003: Duma elections are held. The election is won by the United 
Russia party, which wins 223 seats out of 450. However, by “buying” the non- 
party deputies, it gains a constitutional majority. This is the first election in 
which no liberal or social-liberal party seeking broad cooperation with the West 
has been elected to the lower house. 

March 14, 2004: Presidential elections are held. Putin wins the election by 
a large margin (71.31%) in the first round. 

November 21, 2004: The fraudulent victory of the Moscow-backed Viktor 
Yanukovych as President of Ukraine triggers the Orange Revolution in Ukraine. 
February 10, 2007: Putin attends the Munich Security Conference, where he 
delivers a memorable speech sharply criticizing what he sees as a unipolar world 
order. 

March 2, 2008: Presidential elections are held. Putin is barred from standing 
for a third consecutive term by a constitutional restriction. He is replaced by his 
political front man, Dmitry Medvedev, who wins the first round with 70.28% 
of the vote. 
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August 2008: The global financial crisis hits Russia. 

August 7-12, 2008: The five-day Russian-Georgian war takes place. Under 
pressure from the European Union, Moscow withdraws its troops from the 
Georgian mainland. However, on August 26, it recognizes Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia, which are part of Georgia under international law, as sovereign states. 
April 8, 2010: In Prague, Russian President Dmitry Medvedev and US President 
Barack Obama sign the START III treaty on the further limitation of military 
offensive weapons. 

December 4, 2011: Duma elections are held. The election is won by the United 
Russia party, but the vote counting is rigged to give the party at least an absolute 
majority (after the constitutional majority it won in the previous two elections). 
According to some calculations, some 14 million votes were “redirected” to 
the ruling party to achieve this. The apparent fraud triggers a wave of protests 
in several major cities in Russia, which lasts for months. 

March 4, 2012: Presidential elections are held. Putin is re-elected president 
of Russia after a four-year hiatus. The official results show Putin winning with 
63.60% of the vote, but model calculations suggest that 10-11% of this are 
fictitious, i.e., non-existent votes. The opposition admits that Putin won in the 
first round, but not by as much as the official results suggest. 

Summer 2012: Shortly after Putin’s inauguration in May, the State Duma passes 
a series of repressive laws and amendments. The most notable of these is the 
addition of a “foreign agent” clause to the law on the operation of NGOs. 
2012-2013: Opinion polls show a steady decline in Putin’s popularity. 
February 26, 2014: For the first time, unmarked Russian army troops appear in 
Crimea. They occupy the peninsula, and prepare for the referendum on Crimea’s 
independence, which takes place two weeks later (March 16, 2014). 

March 18, 2014: Russia annexes Crimea and Sevastopol as the 84th and 85th 
subjects of the Russian Federation. 

Second week of April, 2014: In three provinces of eastern Ukraine—Kharkiv, 
Luhansk, and Donetsk—as in Crimea, the Russian army’s unmarked soldiers 
appear and, with the help of some of the local population, instigate a rebellion in 
the region. They are not successful in Kharkiv oblast, but they manage to control 
30% of the other two oblasts by the beginning of 2015. 

May 2, 2014: A serious incident in Odessa between forces supporting and 
opposing the new Kyiv leadership (emerging in the wake of the Euromaidan 
Revolution) takes place, resulting in the death of dozens of people. Pro- 
government protesters fear that pro-Russian demonstrators are trying to force 
a turnaround in Odessa, as they did in eastern Ukraine a few weeks earlier. An 
impartial investigation into the incident has not been carried out to this day. 
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* September 19, 2014: The first Minsk Agreement is signed. 

* August 2014 — February 2015: Protracted heavy fighting in eastern and south- 
eastern Ukraine. Russian regular forces are occasionally involved in the fighting, 
but Moscow denies this. 

* February 12, 2015: The second Minsk Agreement is signed between represen- 
tatives of the Ukrainian central authorities and the separatists in eastern Ukraine. 
The German Chancellor and the French President accept that Russia is not part 
of the conflict but as much a guarantor of the agreement as Germany and France. 
The agreement is aimed at halting months of fighting and providing a framework 
for resolving the status of the breakaway territories in eastern Ukraine. 

* September 18, 2016: In accordance with the amendment to the Constitution 
made during Medvedev's presidency, a new State Duma is elected after five years 
instead of four. This time, the lower house of parliament is won by the United 
Russia party with a constitutional majority. However, this result requires a higher 
percentage of fraud in the vote aggregation than ever before. 

* Marcb 18, 2018: Presidential elections are held. The official results show that 
Putin wins with an unprecedented 76.6996 of the vote. 

* June 25 -July 1, 2020: A week-long “All-Russian vote" on constitutional change 
takes place. The “All-Russian vote" is an ad hoc legal measure with the function 
of preventing legal agitation against the amendments. The constitutional 
amendment has essentially one purpose: to allow Putin to remain president 
after 2024. Nevertheless, the constitution is amended in 206 places. The official 
results show that 76.69% of the voters support the amendments. 

* August 20, 2020: Traveling ona plane from Tomsk to Moscow, Russian opposition 
politician Alexei Navalny is poisoned with a binary nerve agent, Novichok, by the 
Russian secret service (FSB). The plane makes an emergency landing in Omsk, 
where Navalny’s life is saved by paramedics who arrive at the scene. After many 
months, he makes a recovery, thanks to his treatment in Germany. 

* January 17, 2021: Alexei Navalny returns to Moscow, where he is immediately 
arrested. Three major nationwide protests against the authorities’ actions take 
place in late January and early February. The protests are violently crushed by 
the authorities. 

* September 17-19, 2021: The Duma elections, which are postponed for three 
days, are again won by the United Russia party, this time with a constitutional 
majority. Model calculations show, however, that more than 5096 of the officially 
counted votes cast for the party are fictitious votes. 

* Autumn 2021:1n autumn 2020, Russia again starts to mass a significant military 
force, estimated at 150—170 thousand troops, on the northern and eastern 
borders of Ukraine. 
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* December 15, 2021: The Russian Foreign Ministry hands over a draft treaty 
to US and NATO representatives. In it, Russia expects a halt to further NATO 
expansion, the withdrawal of NATO infrastructure to its pre-July 1997 state, 
and a moratorium on the deployment of strike weapons capable of reaching 
Russian territory. Both the military organization and the United States reject 
Moscow’s first two demands as groundless, while on the third they indicate their 
willingness to negotiate. 

* February 21, 2022: Russia recognizes the Donetsk and Luhansk People's 
Republics as sovereign states. 

* February 24, 2022: Russia attacks Ukraine. 


Compiled by Zoltán Sz. Bíró. 


Preface 
Kirill Rogov 


The Russia-Ukrainian war, which looks to be a tragedy for Ukraine and an institu- 
tional catastrophe for Russia, represents a remarkable event in political history for 
many reasons. One of them is that the causes for this war stem from a divergence of 
the two countries’ political regimes, which have arisen on the basis of very similar 
social orders shaped by similar “stubborn structures” and historical experiences. The 
divergence of these regimes, which may have seemed insignificant, even accidental 
and easy to remedy (as perceived from Moscow) at the start, has through several 
iterations transformed into devastating fight. 

As Magyar and Madlovics astutely observe in Volume One of this book, the 
Russo-Ukrainian conflict can only prospectively be designated as a conflict between 
democracy and autocracy. At the time of Russia’s full-scale invasion, Ukraine was 
still neither a consolidated nor a liberal democracy. In more precise terms, this clash 
can be defined as a conflict between a patronal democracy and a patronal autocracy. 
The concept of patronalism, introduced by Henry Hale and further developed 
in the book by Magyar and Madlovics,' highlights this connection between the 
political regimes of the two countries and the established social orders in which 
these regimes are rooted and which have so much in common. 

But we can go even further in this comparison. In the countries that emerged 
from the former Soviet republics, we can observe three main paths of post-Soviet 
political developments. The Baltic States quickly and consistently integrated 
into Europe after the collapse of the USSR, successfully reproducing European 
institutional models. In the second group of countries, Soviet party-based authori- 
tarianism transformed into personalistic patronal autocracy without any transition 
period (Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan) or such transformation occurred 
after a brief period of instability (Azerbaijan, Belarus, Tajikistan). In this group of 
countries, unified patronal pyramids of undivided economic and political power 
formed quickly or existed from the beginning, having matured under the shell of 
the Soviet institutional system. 

Finally, the third type of political regime can be defined as competitive oligarchy 
(a term coined by Robert Dahl in his seminal work).? In terms of Henry Hale’s 
framework, within such polities multiple patronal pyramids emerge, competing 
with each other and ensuring political pluralism in the society through this 
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competition. The further dynamics of these regimes resemble a series of cycles, as 
one oligarchic group endeavors to “capture” the state and integrate other pyramids 
under its supreme patronage, encounters broad political mobilization (the so-called 
“color revolutions”), and suffers defeat. This is what Magyar and Madlovics refer 
to as the “regime cycles” of patronal democracies—cycles which prevent autocratic 
breakthroughs but lead back only to oligarchic competition, and not to liberal 
democracy? 

This trajectory is seen in such post-Soviet countries as Ukraine, Moldova, 
Georgia, and Armenia. However, it is important to highlight the oft-overlooked 
fact that in the 1990s Russia also gravitated towards this type of political regime. One 
could observe at that time a sufficiently pluralistic political and party environment, 
competitive elections with unpredictable outcomes, and oligarchic groups that 
established their own media machines while forming political and administrative 
clienteles. There was also significant autonomy and variation in the actual political 
regimes of the Russian regions— the other dimension of political diversity. Only 
a decade later, with the arrival of Putin in the early 2000s, the process of dismantling 
this pluralistic system commenced. The Putin administration’s conflict with the 
most powerful and ambitious oligarchic group, Mikhail Khodorkovsky’s Yukos, 
was the culmination of these efforts. Asa result, by the second half of the 2000s, the 
process of constructing a unified pyramid of political power and overall economic 
patronage was complete. 

Interestingly, a form of grassroots political mobilization also occurred in Russia 
in 2011-2012. As in other semi-democratic post-Soviet countries, mass protests in 
Moscow were driven by discontent over the perceived unfairness of elections and 
citizens’ attempts to restore meaning to electoral procedures. However, due to the 
absence of competing elite groups capable of supporting grassroots mobilization 
through media and administrative resources, this attempt failed. 

It is remarkable that from the very beginning, Putin’s struggle to consolidate 
economic and political power in Russia has been intertwined with attempts to 
interfere in a similar battle for patronal autocracy within Ukraine. As early as the 2004 
Ukrainian presidential elections, Putin actively supported an attempt to organize 
an authoritarian power transition in Ukraine but found himself on the losing side. 
All through Yushchenkos presidency, Putin invested in the opposition and bribed 
the Ukrainian power and security elites, hoping to bring Ukraine back to the path 
ofautocratic consolidation that he had pursued in Russia. A subsequent attempt 
to consolidate patronal autocracy during Yanukovych's presidency encountered 
powerful resistance from citizens and elites alike. And a further attempt to divide 
Ukraine along the lines of patronal democracy and patronal autocracy based on 
geographical principles— East versus West—also failed in 2014. 
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Equally astonishing is the fact that Putin’s attempts to support Ukrainian 
"patronal autocracy"—or, more precisely, the autocratic attempts within a patronal 
democracy—from outside, which triggered reciprocal counter-mobilization in 
Ukraine, led to the divergence of the Ukrainian political order and its “detachment” 
from the Russian model, in a sense establishing the framework for Ukrainian 
political identity while consolidating Ukrainian diversity. 

Thus, the current war is in fact a sort of externalization of the internal conflict 
that defines the pendulum dynamics and regime cycles of patronal regimes. The 
roots of this war lie more in domestic than in international politics. This is a war 
between the united forces of patronal autocracy and a coalition of forces advocating 
patronal pluralism and the anti-patronal demands of civil society. In other words, 
this is a war between two institutional and political potentials that exist in post- 
Soviet societies within the Orthodox sphere where we find predominantly com- 
petitive oligarchical regimes with their pendulum dynamics. 

In fact, the same theme is taken up in this volume by Kálmán Mizsei, who 
suggests in his chapter that "Russia's opposition to EU membership is actually 
greater than its opposition to NATO.’ Indeed, as the experience of the Baltic and CE 
countries demonstrates, the prospects for EU membership can elicit a sustainable 
coalition based on the interests of influential elite groups and demands from below. 
And such a coalition has the potential to overcome the trap of patronalism. Indeed, 
it was precisely the Association Agreement with the EU, which was supposed to be 
signed by Ukraine, which became the cause of Putin’s attempts to change the course 
of Ukrainian politics, leading to the Euromaidan protests. 

In the second half of 2010s, institutional divergence from Russia became the 
main vector of reforms in Ukraine. Although the direction of these reforms was 
largely shaped by the “gravitational field” of the European Union, they also relied 
on the clear demands of Ukrainian society. These demands became evident during 
President Zelensky’s triumphant election campaign. As András Rácz convincingly 
illustrates in his chapter, the war unleashed by Putin in Ukraine has become the 
setting not only of military conflict but also of institutional competition. While 
Russia, in its military organization, seeks to showcase the advantages of patronal 
autocracy and its potential for top-down mobilization and normalized violence, 
Ukraine strives to compensate for Russia’s initial economic and military advantage 
through resources of horizontal mobilization and networks of trust, inclusiveness, 
and crowdfunding. 

Ukraine, however, has not been the sole theatre of Putin’s incursions into the 
internal affairs of neighboring states. It is worth noting Putin’s past and present 
attempts to interfere in the internal struggle between the two vectors of political 
evolution in Georgia, and to a lesser extent in Moldova and Armenia. Moreover, the 
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chapters in this volume discussing the responses to the war in Ukraine on the part 
of the countries of Central and Eastern Europe can also shed light on how Putin’s 
invasion resonates with political divisions in those countries. The gravitational 
field of "Putinism" emerges as a significant phenomenon influencing the domestic 
political dynamics of countries such as Bulgaria, Slovakia, Czech Republic, and, 
of course, Hungary. What is more, the question of supporting Ukraine and the 
associated costs thereof reveals vulnerabilities in democracy and the political order 
in Central and Eastern European countries. 

Another significant challenge to the research agenda posed by this war and 
its consequences for the political regime in Russia concerns the definition of the 
regime’s present nature. Within the pages of this volume, contemporary Hungary, 
Kazakhstan, and Russia are equally classified as patronal autocracies. However, 
the actual practices of their political regimes differ considerably. Indeed, over the 
past 15 months, political persecutions in Russia, accompanied by lengthy prison 
sentences, have become a commonplace occurrence, with political repression itself 
becoming a mass phenomenon. But does this signify a move toward totalitarianism 
as it is sometimes defined? Could personalized, non-party-based totalitarianism, 
not grounded in a comprehensive ideological doctrine, ever exist? The volume’s 
first chapter by Nikolay Petrov provides insights into this question by tracing the 
internal changes in Putin’s patronal pyramid. 

Two phenomena that predominantly characterize the dynamics of the Russian 
political regime since the onset of the war have been a sharp rise in repression and 
a significant expansion in the ideological control over society. Both are intertwined 
with the central, one might say existential, challenge facing the regime now— 
justifying the initiated war, the reasons and objectives of which remain unclear even 
to loyal groups within Putin’s camp. Three contributions in this volume address 
this critical issue. Zoltan Sz. Bíró discusses Putin’s models of falsifying history, 
essentially constructing a “crash course” in Putin’s historical mythology which 
places confrontation with the hostile West at the center of the historical existence 
of the Russian state. Meanwhile, Kostiantyn Fedorenko on the one hand and Péter 
Krekó and Boglárka Rédl on the other delve into the patterns and narratives of 
Kremlin propaganda, which operates not so much on the basis of arguments but 
rather creates a parallel, fake reality. 

These narratives, however, would have exerted only a limited influence on 
Russian society (as they did prior to the war) had they not been bolstered by 
the repressive apparatus of the Putin regime, ensuring the coerced loyalty of the 
majority of the Russian population. While primarily intended to justify Putin's 
invasion of Ukraine within the Russian context, these narratives have found broad 


dissemination and resonate with the rhetoric of numerous political leaders in both 
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East and West, such as Orban and Erdogan. This context allows us to define the 
current political regime in Russia as an “illiberal dictatorship” having emerged on 
the basis of a patronal autocracy. Usually, patronal autocracies either entirely do 
without the ideological mobilization of citizens as a means of legitimacy, or the 
rhetoric of “defending sovereignty” plays merely an additional and instrumental 
role (as has largely been the case for much of Putin’s rule). However, in an illiberal 
dictatorship, the balance of legitimacy sources changes, while its external aggression 
justifies the growing role of political mobilization and repression in ensuring its 
stability. Increasing repression and the development towards dictatorial rule in 
Russia can be visualized in the triangular framework developed by Magyar and 
Madlovics as well (Figure 1).* 


Figure 1. The regime trajectory of modern Russia. 
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This second volume based on the two editors’ conceptual framework offers a unique 
view on the war by analyzing its structural consequences for Russia, its political and 
economic system, and the geopolitical order that is being shaken by Putin’s imperial 
endeavor. 
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I. 


Russia’s Patronal Democracy: 
Elites, Society, and Ideology 
in War Mode 


The Evolution of Russia's Patronal System: 


Elites During the War and After Putin 
Nikolay Petrov 


1. The structure of Putin’s single-pyramid network 


The future of the Russian political regime after the departure of Vladimir Putin 
is now of concern to many. In a situation where there is no clarity regarding 
the mechanisms for the transfer of power, just as there are no well-functioning 
institutions of bureaucracy and political competition, attention is naturally drawn 
toward the elites in Russia. 

In the patronal autocracy built by Putin, actors with formal and informal posi- 
tions are organized into a single-pyramid patronal network.” However, if we look at 
the structure of the elite we can observe that the state apparatus plays a dominant 
role. The bureaucracy consists of three main groups: the security forces, technocrats, 
and political managers. Regional actors can be singled out as a special category. 
The growth of personal rule by the chief patron, which has especially accelerated since 
2014, has had depersonalization as its obverse side, a situation where the influence 
of any figure in the system is determined not so much by their person as by their 
position. Naturally, we are not talking about the name of the position, but about its 
functionality, which is rather variable according to the chief patron’s whim. 

If we look at the ratings of the 100 leading politicians in Russia, which have 
been compiled monthly by experts and published by Nezavisimaya Gazeta for many 
years;? it turns out that there have been no noticeable changes since the start of the 
war in Ukraine. Indeed, we see the same picture as before the war.* Meanwhile, it 
is intuitively clear that this cannot be so, and that serious changes are taking place 
in the higher echelons of Russias patronal system. In most cases, it is difficult to talk 
about shifts in influence; rather, shifts in media coverage are noticeable. The personal, 
targeted sanctions imposed by Western countries and the selection of persons who 
have fallen under them have added practical interest to the problem. 

War isa crash test, and so far everything suggests that the Russian patronal 
system is passing it very successfully. At the very least, not only key, but simply 
notable figures in power and business have remained in their places, and everyone 
is either actively or passively demonstrating their loyalty to Putin. This contrasts 
surprisingly with the role of the oligarchs, whose informal position and influence 
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has greatly deteriorated during this period, and with the sharp split in opinions 
among the cultural, scientific, and media elite, which has not yet become part of 
the state apparatus. 

This can be explained simply: the modern Russian political and administrative 
elite is highly depersonalized and represents parts of acommon mechanism that 
are well adjusted to each other. Figuratively speaking, these people are cogs, not 
individuals, and they are not capable of acting in an individual capacity, unlike 
some cultural figures with more autonomy. 

The elements of Putin’s state-based single-pyramid network, however, have 
a functional specialization within the framework of large blocs, according to which 
it is convenient to consider the situation with the Russian elites now and in the 
future. As a first approximation, five such blocs can be distinguished: (1) oligarchs; 
(2) security bureaucrats; (3) technocratic bureaucrats; (4) bureaucrats-political 
managers; and (5) regional actors. 


2. Oligarchs: in the double grip of Putin and Western sanctions 


2.1. Enumeration: an overview of Russian oligarchs and major entrepreneurs 
and their position on the war 


» « 


Oligarchs can be conditionally divided into “Yeltsin,” “Yeltsin-Putin? and “Putin” 
categories according to the origin of their fortunes/initial accumulation of capital 
(Table 1). Among the first and second are those who were allowed to leave Russia, 
leaving part of their assets, but taking away their cash: these include Roman 
Abramovich and the “tankers” (viz. TNK-BP oil company), i.e., Mikhail Fridman, 
German Khan, Petr Aven, Alexey Kuzmichev, Dmitry Rybolovlev, and others. 

At the end of the 2000s, with the creation of state corporations, a class of state 
oligarchs emerged alongside private oligarchs. This group consists of officials close 
to Putin, who control colossal resources on behalf of the state. State oligarchs 
area hybrid of business bureaucrats and “private” oligarchs, who control de jure 
private companies. Importantly, state oligarchs are not on the Forbes list, but the 
financial flows they dispose over and their lifestyles are fully commensurate with 
their private counterparts and their influence far greater. Their position, on the one 
hand, is more secure against the vicissitudes of the market, while on the other, they 
can lose almost everything they have with one stroke of the pen, if the president 
dismisses them. It is they who control the most important sectors of the Russian 
economy and who comprise the greater part of the silovarchs. Daniel Treisman 
proposed the term “silovarch” in 2006, combining the words oligarch and siloviki, 
for those of them who have a security or intelligence background.’ They represent 
the majority in Putin’s single-pyramid network. 
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Table 1. Grouping the Russian oligarchs according to the source of their wealth. 


Key members of the group 
(with corresponding major company or—if 


Group of oligarchs 
(according to period of initial wealth 


accumulation) applicable—ranking in the Forbes 2022 list of 


Russian billionaires)‘ 


Vladimir Lisin (#1), Vladimir Potanin (#2), Mikhail Fridman 
“Yeltsin” (1991-98) (#6), Vagit Alekperov (#10), German Khan (#14), Dmitry 
Rybolovlev (#19), Alexey Kuzmichev (#20), Petr Aven (#29) 


Vladimir Lisin (#1), Alexey Mordashov (#5), Alisher 
Usmanov (#7), Andrey Melnichenko (#9), Roman 
Abramovich (#17), Viktor Vekselberg (#22), Oleg Deripaska 
(#50), Andrey Kostin (VTB) 


AS Sergey Chemezov (Rostec); Igor Sechin (Rosneft); Nikolai 
oligarchs Tokarev (Transneft); Alexey Miller (Gazprom); German Gref 
"Putin" (2003-) 9 (Sberbank); Igor Shuvalov (VEB.RF) 


private Leonid Mikhelson (#4), Gennady Timchenko (#8), Arkady 
oligarchs | Rotenberg (#53), Yuri Kovalchuk (#71) 


“Yeltsin-Putin” (1999—2003) 


State oligarchs control a significant part of the oil and gas sector (Alexey Miller of 
Gazprom, Igor Sechin of Rosneft, Aleksandr Dyukov of Gazprom Neft), the military- 
industrial complex (Sergey Chemezov of Rostec), the nuclear complex (Alexey 
Likhachev of Rosatom), the three largest banks (German Gref of Sberbank, Alexey 
Kostin of VTB, and Igor Shuvalov of VEB.RF), as well as the most important 
infrastructure companies (Nikolai Tokarev of Transneft, and Oleg Belozerov of 
Russian Railways). 

Turning to the private oligarchs, by being included in the sanctions lists after 
the start of the invasion they have lost a significant part of their resources and are 
now busy trying to save the rest. This is not only about their money and influence in 
the West but also about their usefulness in the Russian system—a usefulness which 
has decreased in proportion to the decrease in their independent resources. 
Of particular note has been Roman Abramovich, who initiated several appeals from 
eminent people to lift sanctions from him and who took on a mission of mediation 
between Moscow and Kyiv. Other oligarchs in a similar position include Petr Aven 
and Mikhail Fridman.’ Those who have been living in London for a long time and 
have fallen under sanctions are now trying to sell their shares in Alfa-Bank, the last 
assets they have in Russia. It should be noted that a number of oligarchs—including 
Abramovich, Fridman, Viktor Vekselberg, and German Khan—originally came 
from Ukraine, which, however, has not had a significant effect on their public 
position regarding the war. 
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The line between private oligarchs (or chastniki “private traders”) and state 
oligarchs has blurred even more, and today it is not so much the state that depends 
on the oligarchs as the oligarchs who depend on the state. As will be shown below, 
the role of the oligarchs as the determining actors in political competition (“state 
capture”) has been reversed, and they have become clients under the chief patron 
Putin (“oligarch capture”), only to lose even their limited bargaining positions as 
a result of the war. 

There is also a special group of wealthy businessmen of Russian origin who have 
made their fortunes over the last 10-20 years but who have not had close relations 
with the authorities. In other words, these people can be seen as major entrepreneurs 
rather than oligarchs.’ Since these major entrepreneurs, with their autonomous 
economic positions built mainly in the IT sector, do not conform to a patronal 
autocracy, where they would either be adopted into the single-pyramid network 
or be exposed to the predatory actions of the state,'° many of them left Russia long 
before the war and continue to live abroad even now. Without being exhaustive, we 
may list some of the most important members of this group as follows: 


Pavel Durov (#3 in the Forbes 2022 list), the founder of the VKontakte social 
network and Telegram messenger (left in 2014 for Dubai); 


brothers Dmitry Bukhman (#12) and Igor Bukhman (#13), founders and 
owners of Playrix, one of the world’s largest manufacturers of computer 
games (left in 2016 for Israel and UK); 


Yuri Milner (#15), owner of DST Global, former co-owner and chairman of 
the board of directors of Mail.Ru Group (left in 2014 for Israel and USA); 
Nikolay Storonsky (#16), founder of the fintech company Revolut (left in 
2006 for London); 

Valentin Kipyatkov (#34) and Sergey Dmitriev (#30), co-founders and 
co-owners of the international software company JetBrains (left in 2000 for 


Prague); 


Timur Turlov, founder and main shareholder of Freedom Holding Corp. 
(left in 2014 for Kazakhstan); 

Arkady Volozh, co-founder of Yandex, “father of Runet" (left in 2014 for 
Israel). 


Connections to the Russian aggression against Ukraine should be noted: many 
of the major entrepreneurs left the country in 2014, and Milner, Storonsky, and 
Turlov renounced their Russian citizenship in 2022. Those who still had assets 
in Russia have disposed of them, like Volozh. Unsurprisingly, most of the major 
entrepreneurs have condemned the war, although loud anti-Putin statements are 
not made out of fear for relatives and employees still in Russia. Among the oligarchs, 
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members of the Yeltsin group have reacted most publicly to the Western sanctions 
(especially those oligarchs outside Russia, who did not understand why they were 
sanctioned in the first place). Many of them cautiously spoke out against the war, 
avoiding, however, clear identification of those responsible for its unleashing. Only 
Oleg Tinkov, a banker in the West, came out with a loud condemnation of the war, 
and was immediately forced to sell his business in Russia at a deep discount." 


2.2. The changing role of the oligarchs: from state capture to oligarch capture and 
the war 


The changing role of oligarchic business within the Russian elite is well illustrated 
by a table compiled in 2021 by Andrey Yakovlev (Table 2).? The only clarification 
that I would like to offer in connection with recent events is the complete absence 
of an independent role for oligarchic business now. The role of the oligarchs, as 
determined by their financial resources, has noticeably decreased during Putin’s last 
two presidential terms (2012-2018, 2018—), although these resources themselves 
have grown. This can be explained by the shift in power between the oligarchs and 
Putin’s security forces (the so-called siloviki), which—just as ants harvest aphids— 
began to “harvest” the oligarchs during this period. In other words, with the 
outbreak of the war in Ukraine, the role of Russian oligarchs in Putins network has 
become purely instrumental. 


Table 2. The role of different elite groups in the ruling coalition in Russia. 


Main groups 1996-1998 1999-2003 2004-2011 2012-present 
Oligarchicbusiness | Major partner Main partner Junior partner | Limited influence 
Top Teel Junior partner Main partner Main partner | Junior partner 
bureaucracy 

Siloviki Limited influence | Junior partner Main partner | Major partner 


Source: Yakovlev (2021). 


Immediately before the start of the war in Ukraine and a few hours after it began, 
the Kremlin demonstrated two hypostases of the Russian elite: first, a meeting 
of the Security Council with the participation of the top political, administrative 
and security elites, and then a meeting between Putin and representatives 
of various business circles. On the one hand, it was demonstrated who bears or 
shares responsibility with Putin for war crimes in Ukraine. On the other hand, 
with regard to the oligarchs (with whose representatives Putin had last met a year 
earlier in March 2021), the meeting was both a review of the ranks and an oath 
of allegiance to the leader. It is difficult to say who was not invited to the meeting, 
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and who, having been invited, did not come for some reason. It is only known that 
Abramovich flew from the Cote d'Azur, and, being late for a general meeting, received 
a private audience instead. However, it is also revealing to look at the absent figures 
from among those who were usually present at such meetings: Lisin, Deripaska, 
Rotenberg, Timchenko, Kantor, Prokhorov, Usmanov, and Vekselberg. The parti- 
cipants of the meeting, which took place on the day the full-scale invasion began on 
February 24, 2022, were later subject to Western sanctions without exception. 

Three months later, in June, at the height of the war, only six of the Russian oli- 
garchs attended the traditional St. Petersburg economic forum: Vekselberg, Deripaska, 
Yevtushenkov, Mikhelson, Mordashov, and Pumpyansky. Several more of them showed 
up for Putin’s speech during the Russian Union of Industrialists and Entrepreneurs 
(RSPP) congress on March 16, 2023: the same lineup plus Andrey Melnichenko, 
Vladimir Potanin, and Herman Khan, who had returned from London. 

The absence of the others, however, in nowise implies a challenge to the system, 
but rather a reluctance to appear in a public setting once again. The Russian oligarchy 
went into deep shadow, and many of those who fell under the sanctions left their 
official positions in companies and transferred them to close relatives or other (strictly 
loyal) people. The RSPP, which used to be the “trade union of the oligarchs,” has 
turned into a purely business association, with bureaucrats or top managers operating 
as the oligarchs’ front men, rather than the actual owners of companies." 

According to the latest Forbes rating, Moscow ranked sixth in the world in 
terms of the number of billionaires living there (61 people) and third in terms of 
their combined wealth (USD 307 billion), second only to New York and Paris.'^ On 
the other hand, oligarchic business in an authoritarian state, largely controlled by 
people from the special services (see below), is associated with high risks, which are 
multiplied many times over in times of crisis. An example is the series of mysterious 
deaths of top managers in the oil and gas industry in 2022. In mid-April, the deaths 
of former top managers of Gazprombank and Novatek and their families occurred 
almost simultaneously in Moscow and Spain and were framed as murder-suicides 
on the part of the former executives. ? 

At LUKOIL, antiwar statements made by Vagit Alekperov, the president 
of the company, led to sharp changes in top management, followed by the death of 
Alekperov’s right-hand man, Ravil Maganov, who allegedly fell out of a window 
at the Kremlin hospital on September 1 —Alekperov's birthday.'^ The symbolism 
and demonstrative cruelty of these deaths suggests that these are not just business 
showdowns with the elimination of interfering figures, but signals sent to those re- 
maining and, more broadly, to the entire oligarchic business community, to dissuade 
them from excessive independence. 

At the same time, the war has placed the Russian oligarchs in a vise, with 
Putin exerting pressure from one side and the West from the other. The personal 
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sanctions imposed on large and small oligarchs alike, having played a certain role in 
Western countries (apparently related to political considerations of the popularity 
of “punishing the guilty”), have made the oligarchs much more dependent on the 
Kremlin than they were before the war. The Kremlin, in turn, has become much less 
susceptible to the aspirations of the oligarchs, on whom both the current state and 
the prospects for the development of the Russian economy depend less than before. 

Widespread personal sanctions against private oligarchs launched a process of 
semi-real redistribution of property in Russia, fraught with serious negative con- 
sequences. They have also led to significant personnel changes at major companies, as 
Vagit Alekperov (LUKOIL), Andrey Guryev (Phosagro), Vladimir Yevtushenkov 
(System), Dmitry Konov (SIBUR), Dmitry Mazepin (Uralkali), Andrey Melni- 
chenko (SUEK and EuroChem), Vadim Moshkovich (Rusagro), Vladimir Rashevsky 
(SUEK) and others left their positions due to sanctions. 

At the RSPP congress in March 2023, the composition of the board of the 
RSPP changed significantly, with 15 people—including such figures as Alisher 
Usmanov (USM), Leonid Fedun (LUKOIL), Dmitry Konov (SIBUR), and Araz 
Agalarov (Crocus Group)— leaving their positions." Of those who have come in to 
replace them, only the name of Sergei Kogogin, the general director of truck and 
bus manufacturer Kamaz, has been mentioned so far. It is also characteristic that, 
at the moment of submitting this manuscript, two weeks after all the changes took 
place, there was still no information about the new composition of the leadership 
of the RSPP either on the organization's website or in the media. 

The fate of the above-mentioned Alekperov is also revealing. In May 2022, he 
ceded the post of president ofLUKOIL to Vadim Vorobyov, a former associate ofthe 
deputy chief of staff of the Russian presidential administration, Sergey Kiriyenko. 
According to the Brieftelegram channel, Alekperov received permission to remotely 
control the strategic direction of LUKOIL and obtained a “24 month moratorium 
on Rosneft’s attempts to take over the company.’ In exchange, Alekperov agreed to 
support the special operation in Ukraine and transferred his core energy assets to 
the management of one of the state corporations. '? The resignation of LUKOILS 
vice president and co-owner Leonid Fedun, announced soon after, means, in fact, 
a change not only in the top management, but also in the company’s ownership. 


2.3. “Chaebolization” in Russia: large conglomerates in the service of the chief patron 


Until now, we have considered the Russian ruling class according to the logic of 
corporations, and by means of dichotomies such as state versus private ownership 
and power versus economic position. Meanwhile, the boundaries between corpora- 
tions in recent years have become less and less rigid in Russia, and have less and 
less influence in determining the structure of the elite space. On the one hand, 
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the radically replaced leadership of corporations plays a more instrumental, rather 
than a relatively independent, political role. On the other hand, corporations have 
begun to perform a variety of functions that go far beyond their main original field 
of activity, structurally resembling the chaebols, or affiliated conglomerates, of 
developmental states which merge various spheres of social action." In this sense, 
in the more than two decades of Putin’s rule, one can see (1) an initial phase of 
centralization, when there was deregionalization through corporatization, and 
(2) an ongoing, second phase of centralization, which also involves decorporatization 
through “chaebolization.” The main difference between Russian “chaebols” and 
the original chaebols of South Korea is, of course, the lack of a bargaining position 
among the Russian conglomerates vis-à-vis Putin, who exercises direct control over 
them and over the centralization process in general.” At this point, we must finally 
mention that among Russian corporations there is one mega-corporation, the 
Russian secret service (FSB), which itself is a complex conglomerate of loosely 
centralized structures, and which under Putin has spread into all other large 
corporations in order to facilitate control. 

The trend towards the formation of “chaebols” arose in 2008, with the tran- 
sition to the so-called tandem (when Putin was temporarily replaced as president 
by his political front man Dmitry Medvedev), and has intensified in recent 
years. These comprise a combination of power and property in the same hands, 
which allows the chief patron to control the most important areas of activity and 
the country as a whole, regardless of political upheavals. In addition to Rostec, 
the companies that have undergone this procedure include Gazprom, Rosneft, 
Rossiya Bank, VTB, Rosatom, and the Kurchatov Institute. The chaebols are led 
by Putin’s closest associates: Alexey Miller (Gazprom), Sergey Chemezov (Rostec), 
Igor Sechin (Rosneft), Andrey Kostin (VTB), Sergey Kiriyenko and Alexey 
Likhachev (Rosatom), and Yuri and Mikhail Kovalchuk (Kurchatov Institute and 
Rossiya Bank). On both a one-time and/or permanent basis, Russian chaebols 
have performed various non-core economic and political functions, for example: 
Gazprom has been used in geopolitical and geostrategic projects, for exerting 
control over the media, and in creating a network of theme parks called “Russia — 
My History”; Rosatom has been used in the operation of the Northern Sea Route, 
the elimination of pollution, the management of Sakhalin, and the management 
of the Vladivostok seaport; and Rosneft has been used in foreign policy projects 
in Venezuela, the launch of the Zvezda shipbuilding complex in the Far East and 
genetic research, etc. 

With regard to Putin’s cadres, the chaebols are not even assigned on a conglom- 
erate basis but through symbioses: mergers of financial, political, power, and other 
resources according to the functional specialization of the respective elites, acting 
or able to act as a single team. Sometimes, as, for example, in the case of Igor 
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Sechin, who in 2012 exchanged his deputy prime minister’s post for the position 
of state oligarch and chairman of Russia’s third largest company, Rosneft, the 
close relationship between public administration, business, and security becomes 
especially visible. 

Similar metamorphoses occurred with German Gref, who in 2007 moved from 
the position of minister of economics to the head of Sberbank; and more recently, 
with Igor Shuvalov, first deputy prime minister under Putin and then Medvedev 
(2008-2018), who became the head of another large bank and development insti- 
tution, VEB.RE 

The role of chaebols in Russia, and especially Rostec, is greatly increasing in 
the context of the current protracted war and difficult confrontation with the 
West, as they are relied on to ensure the smooth functioning of the now-sanctioned 
military-industrial complex, of which Rostec is the core. As a result, experienced 
individuals, such as Manturov, who was appointed deputy prime minister in July 
2022 and made responsible both for production and for the building of supply and 
distribution chains during the recent pandemic, are in great demand. 

In the ordinary world, large property ensures continuity and serves as a guaran- 
tor of stability in the event of a change in political power. In Putin’s Russia, where 
property rights are conditional and colossal state property is reserved for colleagues 
and clients of the president, things are not so. Putin’s departure could provoke 
a colossal redistribution of property—both state-owned, cut into huge chunks, 
and private, as the above-mentioned example of LUKOIL shows. This means that 
those who today control these huge pieces of property are not interested in Putin’s 
departure: they are interested in maintaining the status quo for as long as possible. 
At the same time, however, in a situation of weak institutions and aging “oligarchs” 
(for the most part, Putin’s peers) the longer the status quo persists, the lower the 
managerial efficiency and the higher will be the risks of destabilization as a result 
of retirement for natural reasons and a one-time mass change of state oligarchs and 
“private traders.” 


3. Bureaucrats: siloviki, technocrats, and political managers 


3.1. The siloviki bureaucrats and Putin’s “Praetorian Guard” 


As power in Russia shifts from informal to semi-formal positions, the war is the 
time of the séloviki bureaucrats who operate the instruments of state power such as 
the Russian Armed Forces, the Prosecutor General’s Office, and the intelligence 
service. However, they also act on command: they are instrumental, and do not 
cope very well with this instrumental role. For the most part, they are not public, 
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and although information about the removal from office or even the arrest of high- 
ranking military and FSB officials appears every now and then, it is still difficult 
to verify such news. What is known for sure is that with the changes in the heads 
of the Prosecutor General’s Office and the Rosgvardiya/Internal Troops large-scale 
purges were carried out in the internal forces. At the end of 2021, Putin replaced 
the official responsible for the personnel of the security forces. 

Unlike the oligarchs, the security forces are all Putin’s, and many of them are 
already second generation. Therefore, two sub-groups of siloviki bureaucrats may 
be distinguished: the “old” ones appointed during the transition to and exit from 
the Putin-Medvedev tandem, and the “new” ones appointed during Putin’s last 
two presidential terms (Table 3). However, the difference between the “old” and 
"new" siloviki is not only in the length of service and, accordingly, in the degree of 
control over the corporations"! they lead. The categorization also marks, as a rule, 
the difference in age. Many of the veteran si/oviki, including Bastrykin, Patrushev, 
and Bortnikov, have crossed the 70-year mark, and although Putin annually 
extends their service life, which makes their leash very short, they are more than 
likely to be replaced under Putin. In 2014-2016, the leadership of half of the power 
corporations was radically updated, and the departure of the remaining old-timers 
during the transition from a serious confrontation with the West to a relatively 
stable regime could take place at any moment. 


Table 3. Grouping of siloviki bureaucrats according to the period of their emergence. 


Group of siloviki bureaucrats | Members of the group (with institutions and dates of 


(period of appointment) appointment) 


Alexander Bastrykin (Investigative Committee, 2007), Nikolai Patrushev 

“Old” (Security Council, 2008), Alexander Bortnikov (FSB, 2008), Vladimir 
(2007-2012) Kolokoltsev (Ministry of Internal Affairs, 2012), Sergei Shoigu (Ministry 
of Defense, 2012), Valery Gerasimov (Ministry of Defense, 2012) 


Viktor Zolotov (Rosgvardiya, 2016), Dmitry Kochnev (Federal Guard 
Service, 2016), Alexey Rubezhnoy (Presidential Security Service, 
2016), Igor Krasnov (Prosecutor General, 2020), Sergey Korolev 
(FSB, 2021), Dmitry Mironov (presidential staff, 2021), Alexander 
Kurenkov (Ministry of Emergency Situations, 2022). 


“yN ew” 
(2012-2022)” 


With the outbreak of the war, the siloviki, for the most part, went into the shadows. 
Of the security officials who have promoted themselves in the war, it is worth 
mentioning Ramzan Kadyrov, the head of Chechnya and at the same time the head 
of a semi-independent power structure (a “sub-sovereign mafia state"),? and Yevgeny 
Prigozhin, who conducted operations with his “private army” called PMC “Wagner.” 
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The main public conflict within the power community is now taking place along 
the lines of the state security forces and the “private” entities, represented by 
Kadyrov and, for a year and a half, Prigozhin.™ 

Special mention should be made of the phenomenon of the Praetorian Guard, 
Putin’s most trusted personal guards and aides-de-camp, which actively began 
to grow a few years ago. It began with Viktor Zolotov, the longtime head of the 
Presidential Security Service (SBP), who was appointed deputy commander of 
the Internal Troops in 2013, then commander of the Internal Troops in 2014, and 
finally commander-in-chief of the National Guard of Russia (Rosgvardiya) in 2016. 
In 2016, Evgeny Zinichev, Alexey Dyumin, Dmitry Mironov, Sergey Morozov 
and Igor Babushkin were appointed to the posts of governors. At the same time, 
a scheme was usually employed for the interim formal appointment of Putin’s clients 
fora month or two to some high public post (e.g., deputy minister with an assigned 
rank of general) and only then to the post of governor, perceived by appointees as 
a bridge to a federal career. This is what happened in the case of Zinichev (who first 
became deputy director of the FSB, and then minister of emergency situations) and 
in the case of Mironov (who moved in 2021 to the post of assistant to the president 
in charge of personnel issues of the military and security forces). 

After the full-scale invasion began, we learned about Putin's new guards in high 
positions: Alexander Kurenkov, appointed minister of emergency situations, and 
Roman Gavrilov, who resigned as deputy head of the Rosgvardiya, where he carried 
out a large-scale purge of the organizations leadership. In short, Putin’s praetorians 
are now responsible for the personnel of the security forces (Mironov), and they 
head two key armed forces: Rosgvardiya (Zolotov) and the Ministry of Emergency 
Situations (Kurenkov), as well as two regions: Tula (Dyumin) and Astrakhan 
(Babushkin). 

The leadership of the highest courts complements the s//oviki bureaucrats. 
The chairman of the Supreme Court, 79-year-old Vyacheslav Lebedev, belongs to 
the main old-timers—indeed, he was appointed to this post under Gorbachev. 
The chairman ofthe Constitutional Court, 80-year-old Valery Zorkin, also took up 
his post in 1991, chen returned to it after a ten-year hiatus in 2003. Both play 
a largely symbolic role, on the one hand ensuring stability and continuity, and, on 
the other hand, allowing the Kremlin to keep full control over the judiciary, either 
through them or directly through the Commission for the Preliminary Review of 
Candidates for the Position of Federal Judges under the President, whose work is 
controlled by Maxim Travnikov, the head of the Office of the President for Public 
Service and Personnel. 

The question of whether the security forces (or at least one or two power 
corporations) could act in a concerted manner against the Kremlin would have 
to be answered in the negative. This is extremely unlikely due to their disunity 
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(the security forces are not directly connected to each other, but through Putin), 
as well as the presence of multiple control mechanisms. These include external 
controls by the FSB and through interdepartmental competition, and internal 
controls through quasi-checks and balances in the leadership of the power cor- 
porations themselves. In addition, the Kremlin ensures that power corporations are 
not headed by individuals exhibiting too much authority or independence, thereby 
preventing any cracks in the unity of the single-pyramid patronal network. 


3.2. Technocrat bureaucrats: from being grey to being invisible 


The government of Prime Minister Mikhail Mishustin is perhaps the most tech- 
nocratic and apolitical of all Russian cabinets since 1991. Assuming office in 2020 
represented a sharp advancement and a radical change in duties for both Mishustin 
and many members of his cabinet. The new government leadership took on the 
role of crisis managers, who were tasked with creating a mobilization management 
system in a short period of time. 

Having received carte blanche at the beginning to appoint “his” deputy prime 
ministers, Mishustin strengthened the position of his team step-by-step, replacing 
a number of ministers he inherited (November 2020), carrying out large-scale 
replacements in the government apparatus (January 2021), and gradually updating 
the composition of deputy ministers and heads of services and agencies. The result 
was greater unity of command and the weakening of some traditionally strong 
clients (like Sobyanin, Sechin, Kovalchuk, and Rotenberg). 

Even before the start of the war in Ukraine, both the head of the government, 
Mishustin, and the head of the Presidential Executive Office, Anton Vaino, some- 
what faded into the background, allowing their deputies to assume center stage, 
both formally and in practice. In the government, this involved the First Deputy 
Prime Minister Andrei Belousov, Deputy Prime Minister for Construction and 
Regional Development Marat Khusnullin, Deputy Prime Minister for Social Policy 
Tatyana Golikova, and Deputy Prime Minister for Energy Alexander Novak; in 
the AP, we find in similar role assumed by the First Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Presidential Administration Sergey Kiriyenko. With the start of the war, Mishustin 
and Vaino withdrew even further into the shadows. 

None of the high-ranking “technocratic” bureaucrats have publicly criticized 
the war or resigned in protest, which can be considered Putin’s most important 
achievement. Anatoly Chubais, the former presidential special representative for 
relations with international organizations, and Alexei Kudrin, the head of the 
Accounts Chamber, “begged” Putin for permission to leave; the former resigned in 
March 2022, while the latter left in November to work for the Yandex IT company. 
The chairman of the Central Bank, Elvira Nabiullina, who, according to rumors, 
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also asked to resign, was nominated by Putin to a new five-year term instead, 
a month after the start of the war.” 

Although several deputy ministers left the government, no one was loud or 
critical. The only exception was Natalya Poklonskaya, an exotic figure in Russian 
politics. She was once the face of the “Crimean spring,” as well as the deputy head 
of the foreign ministry agency Rossotrudnichestvo after February 2, 2022. She 
was dismissed by June the same year and transferred to the post of adviser to the 
Prosecutor General, which excludes public statements. 

In mid-March, FIDE president and former deputy prime minister in the 
Medvedev government, Arkady Dvorkovich, gave a resonant interview to the 
American edition of Mother Jones, in which he spoke out against the military 
operation in Ukraine.” For this, he was accused of treason and forced to resign as 
chairman of the Skolkovo Foundation. 

In the single-pyramid network there is no room for independent action, any 
disagreement with orders is regarded as a betrayal and disloyalty. To add to this, the 
Russian system has now been placed on a martial law footing. It can be assumed 
that many internally do not agree with what is happening but, firstly, the members 
of the Federal Assembly cannot make independent assessments and actions, and, 
secondly, all dissidents remain essentially hostages. Dvorkovich and Chubais are 
retirees. All this means that there is no independent elite in Russia, and after the 
collapse of the regime, there will be no one to count on. 


3.3. “Political manager” bureaucrats: domesticated parties and the propaganda 
machinery 


The political manager bureaucrats can be seen as an extensive superstructure, which 
includes (1) a significant part of Sergey Kiriyenko’s Presidential Administration bloc, 
(2) the State Council, which is under the responsibility of Presidential Aide Igor 
Levitin and the head of the Office of the Presidential Administration for ensuring 
the affairs of the State Council, Alexander Kharichev, and (3) remote structures of 
the lower and upper houses of the Federal Assembly with their speakers Vyacheslav 
Volodin and Valentina Matvienko. This also includes the leaders of political parties 
in the State Duma, whose already limited role, with the start of the war, has become 
completely unobtrusive.” 

This is a very competitive area with confrontation taking place within the 
frame-work of two macro-groups of the elite: one led by Putin’s major shadow 
businessman, Yuri Kovalchuk, and the other led by the oligarch Igor Sechin, 
chairman of Rosneft using power resources given by law enforcement. Among 
the relatively independent figures in relation to Kiriyenko (in charge of domestic 
politics) are Vyacheslav Volodin, who has his own clientele (which has noticeably 
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decreased since 2016, when he moved from the post of first deputy head of the 
Presidential Administration to the State Duma), Andrei Turchak, the main party 
functionary of United Russia, and Valentina Matvienko, the first deputy speaker of 
the Federation Council since September 2020. 

Political parties, including United Russia, have been pushed to the sidelines 
of a system which comprises a dominant party with a largely domesticated, 
marginalized and fragmented opposition.” Apart from trying to promote the 
"New People" party as a new political force on the conditionally liberal flank, and 
weakening the positions of a younger and more radical faction in the leadership of 
the Communist Party, the Kremlin has not implemented any projects in the field 
of party building. Everything has worked out with the Communist Party (KPRF) 
so far, but the problem of replacing its leader, 78-year-old Zyuganov, has not yet 
been solved. At the same time, the replacement of the deceased Zhirinovsky as the 
leader of the right-wing populist Liberal Democratic Party of Russia (LDPR) by 
the scandalous politician-businessman Leonid Slutsky shows that the Kremlin is 
not going to take any drastic steps against its “opposition” parties. As for the “New 
People" party, a project connected with businessman Yuri Kovalchuk, it is hardly 
possible to expect its development under conditions of war. 

Gennady Zyuganov has been the leader of the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation since 1995. Grigory Yavlinsky has headed the Yabloko party since its 
founding in 1993 (as chairman of the party until 2008, and then as its informal 
undisputed leader). Sergey Mironov has been heading “A Just Russia" (SRZP) 
in its various reincarnations since 2003. Only two politicians can be considered 
newcomers to the posts of party leaders: Sergey Nechaev, who created the “New 
People” political party in 2020, and Leonid Slutsky, who replaced the LDPR leader 
Vladimir Zhironovsky, who led the party from 1992 until his death in 2022. 

Without exception, all Duma parties at the federal level have publicly expressed 
complete unanimity regarding the war. If in the previous composition of the State 
Duma there were several people capable of going against the current, the current 
Duma has seen all decisions regarding the annexation of the occupied Ukrainian 
regions adopted unanimously. 

At the regional level, there were attempts to adopt a more critical attitude 
within the KPRF, but these were quickly suppressed. Yabloko stands somewhat 
apart, publicly—albeit cautiously—condemning the war, but both its political 
positions and its electoral support are very weak; indeed, the party has not been 
represented in the State Duma since 2007. 

An important part of political management is the information and propaganda 
sector. Regarding the heads of the three main TV channels, two of them, like the 
leaders of the parties, have been in their posts since the end of the Yeltsin era. These are 
Konstantin Ernst, general director of Channel One since 1999, and Oleg Dobrodeev, 
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permanent head of the All-Russian State Television and Radio Company since 
2000. Both are full holders of the Order of Merit for the Fatherland, having been 
awarded all four classes. The third person is Alexei Zemsky, the general director of 
NTV, who replaced his predecessor in 2015, who left for health reasons. We should 
also mention Margarita Simonyan, who has headed the Russia Today international 
news agency since its inception in 2013. The media is also supervised by the 
indefatigable Aleksey Gromov, one of Putin’s former press secretaries and the first 
deputy chief of staff of the Presidential Administration since 2012. 

The two largest players in the media market are Gazprom-Media Holding, 
whose general-director since 2020 is Alexander Zharov, who previously headed 
Russia's main internet and media censor Roskomnadzor, while its chairman 
since 2007 is Alexey Miller; and the National Media Group, controlled by Yuri 
Kovalchuk, whose chairman since 2014 is Alina Kabaeva, the alleged mother 
of Putin’s children. 

It is rather difficult to judge the changes since the beginning of 2022 within 
the political management bloc, an area that is already lacking in public transparency. 
A proper assessment is hindered by two factors. First, just before the start of 
the war and in its first two or three months, the main and only concern of the 
Kremlin was the war, and all decisions in the domestic political sphere, including 
personnel, were put on hold. At one time, there was even an active discussion of the 
possibility of abandoning elections and other peacetime routines under conditions 
of the country’s de facto transition to martial law.” The internal political paralysis 
ended by May 2022, when the idea of a blitzkrieg campaign had to be completely 
abandoned and a transition was made to the option of a protracted war. 

Secondly, with the full-scale invasion of Ukraine and a sharp confrontation 
with the West, the importance of demonstrating the consolidation of the elites has 
increased, and Putin is trying in every possible way to avoid high-profile reshuffles 
and public manifestations of dissatisfaction with this or that figure. Instead, his 
practice is to change the authority and functionality of individual figures in political 
management without changing their official positions. This is more typical for the 
military and the security forces in general, but it also takes place in relation to the 
bureaucrats of the political bloc. Certain figures can fall out of the public space, 
sometimes for along time, giving rise to rumors of disgrace, resignation, even arrest, 
and then suddenly reappear. 

A typical example is Dmitry Kozak, deputy head of the Presidential Admini- 
stration, one of Putin’s most trusted associates back in St. Petersburg, and an 
effective crisis manager. One of the most prominent figures in the maneuvering 
before the war (since the Donbass and Ukraine in general were part of his area of 
responsibility), he disappeared from sight shortly after the start of the war, just as 
negotiations stalled and the transition to a protracted war took place. There were 
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rumors of his disagreement with Putin over the conditions for ending the war and 
even talk of his house arrest. Officially, authority for overseeing the Donbass and 
the newly occupied territories was transferred from Kozak to Kiriyenko. However, 
a year later, at the time of this writing, it is known that Kozak continues to work 
from his office in the Kremlin. According to rumors, he is being considered as 
a candidate for the position of chairman of the Accounts Chamber, vacated with 
the departure of Alexei Kudrin in November 2022?" While the political managers 
at the very top are virtually irremovable, the replacement of leaders at the next level 
sharply intensified following the outbreak of the war. This concerns the removal 
of rectors of large, and especially liberal, universities, and directors of leading 
art museums: Iosif Reichelgauz (“School of Modern Drama,” June 2022), Alexei 
Agranovich (“Gogol Center; June 2022), Viktor Ryzhakov (“Contemporary, June 
2022), Vladimir Mau (RANEPA, January 2023), Zelfira Tregulova (Tretyakov 
Gallery, February 2023), Vladimir Gusev (State Russian Museum, February 2023), 
Sergey Zuev (Moscow Higher School of Social and Economic Sciences (Shaninka), 
March 2023), and Marina Loshak (Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, March 
2023). In place of strong professionals and bright and independent personalities, 
little-known officials began to make an appearance: the “children” of Putin’s elite, 
that is, people from pro-Kremlin youth movements. 

The political management bloc, along with that of media and culture, has 
undergone perhaps the greatest changes in Putin's bureaucracy since the beginning 
of the war. However, these changes have taken place at the middle and grassroots 
levels, where the Kremlin has diligently cleaned out everyone who has not made 
public expressions of support for the war unleashed in Ukraine. Many representatives 
of the intellectual elite left the country altogether; others replaced by competitors 
who took advantage of the moment. At the same time, at the very top in this bloc, 
there is not only remarkable stability, demonstrating the evolutionary nature of 
the changes that have taken place, but also complete business control by the most 
trusted people from Putin’s inner circle. 


4. Regional governors: from self-governance to a lower level of state 
administration 


The governors of the Russian regions were the first large group of the elite on which 
the model of constant rotation and decoration was tested, with the replacement of 
governors from among the local elite with so-called *Varangians" who had nothing 
to do with the region. According to Alexander Kynev’s calculations, in the most 
massive series of these "Kiriyenko" governor replacements, which took place in 2016- 
2018, some 57% of the 47 newly appointed regional heads were “Varangians.”*! 
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It is these appointees who are now approaching the time for re-election. In May 
2022, five regional heads were replaced, and in all five cases the status quo was 
maintained: in three regions, Varangians were replaced by Varangians, while in the 
other two, local heads were replaced by other locals. 

Most of the newly appointed officials, as well as their predecessors, underwent 
special training at the “school of governors" —the management reserve program of 
the Russian Presidential Academy of National Economy and Public Administration 
(RANEPA). At the same time, however, most of them also had work experience at 
both the federal and regional level. 

Previously, the Kremlin proceeded from the fact that a department head of 
a federal ministry and, even more so, a deputy minister, who made a career in Moscow, 
could easily cope with regional leadership. Now, apparently, the managerial skills 
that have been developed at the regional level are required of regional heads. 
The question is what caused the Kremlin to change its position: disappointment in 
the ministerial technocrats or situational complications? 

The principle of maintaining the status quo when replacing regional heads is 
true not only in relation to the connection between the new governor and the local 
elite, but also in relation to large patronal networks—however, not in relation to 
the individual regions, but in relation to the overall national balance. Most of the 
new regional heads are Kiriyenkos people, which does not negate their dual loyalty 
(to him and to Putin). One of the new heads is associated with Sobyanins circle, 
another is associated with Igor Sechin, while the Saratov governor, Roman Busargin 
is, as always, Volodin’s protégé. Prior to his appointment, Busargin was the head of 
the regional government; he is of *one flesh" with the local elites and did not study 
at the above-mentioned “school of governors.” At the same time, however, there 
is a point of view according to which Busargin's appointment is situational and 
testifies not so much to the strength of Volodin's position as the speaker of the State 
Duma, but to the fact that Igor Sechin and Yuri Kovalchuk each promoted their 
own candidate and, unable to divide Saratov between them, the region remained 
with Volodin's man. 

According to one telegram channel, it is against the backdrop of the regional 
struggle between Igor Sechin and Yuri Kovalchuk, each of whom has his own 
"sub-network;" his own alternative approaches to development and management, 
including that of the regions, that the main intrigues in the series of appointment 
made on May 10 should be seen.” It was from the party of Kovalchuk that the 
regions—the Kirov and Ryazan regions— received the Kiriyenko technocrats- 
political strategists. 

In the last two weeks of March 2023, Putin replaced three more regional heads, 
and the replacement model this time turned out to be new. Firstly, two of the three 
departing regional heads were so-called party governors, one representing the 
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Liberal Democrats (LDPR) and the other A Just Russia (SRZP). According to the 
informal party quota system, which has been in operation since 2012, although the 
overwhelming majority of governors are represented by United Russia, the other 
major parties also have representation within the corps of governors, including the 
Communist Party of the Russian Federation (KPRF), which now has three, the 
Liberal Democrats, which now have only one (although they had three at their 
peak), and the SRZP, which has now lost one of the two it had previously. 

However, instead of extending the party quota to the “New People” party, 
which entered the Duma in 2021, the Kremlin decided to dismantle or at least 
reduce party representation altogether. And this was not due to a lack of loyalty 
on the part of the so-called “systemic” (or domesticated) opposition parties, which 
are absolutely obedient to the Kremlin. On the contrary, it is because under the 
conditions of complete unity around Putin, it becomes difficult and meaningless to 
emphasize any party differences. 

The second way in which this most recent replacement of regional heads was 
new is that this generation of governors comprises not only officials who have 
completed courses at the Civil Service Academy but also includes people who have 
gained experience working at the regional level. Two of them worked for several 
months as government officials in the so-called People’s Republics of Lugansk and 
Donetsk (DNR and LNR). The third individual was in charge of integrating the 
new regions into the government apparatus. Thus, all three constitute members of 
the “Donbas generation.” 

Lastly, a course has been set for a sharp rejuvenation. The new appointees are 
not even forty—these are people whose entire careers have been spent under the 
Putin regime. They are executives and are used to being cogs in the management 
machine. At the same time, they do not and cannot have their own teams, nor do 
they have obligations to the regional elite. They are obedient to those who sent 
them to the regions: the Kremlin and the power corporations. 

When a new governor forms his team, two approaches are employed: (1) a num- 
ber of key officials of the administration are factually appointed by the federal 
center (this applies to such areas as finance, state regulation of tariffs, education, 
and health care);? and (2) other positions are filled in part by the governor himself 
and in part by the corporation or federal elite group standing behind him. 

Recently, local self-government, which comprised an independent branch of 
government under the 1993 constitution, has been turned into a lower level of the 
state administration. Only six directly elected mayors of regional centers remain in 
the country, all in Siberia and the Far East. Moreover, in the largest of the centers 
that remained with elected mayors, Novosibirsk, direct elections were abolished 
quite recently, in February 2023.*4 In most regions, mayors are appointed by 
a competition commission de facto controlled by the governor. 
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What has been said about the regional elites means one very important thing: 
in the event of a sharp weakening of the Center, as happened in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s, the regional level will be unable to play the role of a “safety net,” 
pickingup the power that has fallen from above. As a result of political engineering 
carried out during Putin's twenty-odd years in power, which aimed at strengthening 
the control of the Center, the regional elites are extremely weakened and lack 
consolidation. It will take time to restore their viable form and independence— 
a year or two, maybe more. 


5. Conclusion: from informal to bureaucratic patronalism and the 
future of Putin's single-pyramid network 


The first thing to say is that there is no elite existing as an amateur stratum with 
some kind of independence in Putin’s patronal system. The single-pyramid network 
does not comprise an elite of strong personalities; rather, with the weakening of 
informal and the strengthening of formal elements, it resembles more and more 
a party state-like nomenklatura. The governing class is fragmented, not to say 
atomized, and at the same time built into a rigid mechanistic structure, which 
sharply limits its ability to act independently. The structure of the system works 
for this, just like the selection of personnel and their coaching (and not just strict 
control and repression). 

The representatives of the so-called "liberal wing" in the structures of power 
deserve special mention. Indeed, this wing has been gone for a long time, since 
2012, and certainly since 2014. Those figures who were once part ofit and remain in 
power to this day, such as Alexei Kudrin, German Gref, and Elvira Nabiullina, differ 
little from other technocrat managers, showing their liberalism in strictly defined 
places and amounts allowed by the system. There were no public resignations 
of status liberals in connection with the outbreak of the war, and only Anatoly 
Chubais left an insignificant post in the Presidential Administration (AP), and 
the country as well, without commenting on his resignation in any way. Yeltsin’s 
son-in-law Valentin Yumashev, who was a pro bono adviser to the president during 
Putin’s entire tenure, also left the AP. 

In the first year of the war, changes in the upper echelon of the elite were 
minimal, although changes in power competences were noticeable as the transition 
to a state of war took place (Table 4). Among oligarchs, whose dependence on 
the Kremlin has sharply increased since the start of the war in Ukraine and the 
adoption of tough sanctions by the West, these changes have been greater; among 
bureaucrats, including technocrats, political managers, and security forces (siloviki), 
the changes have been less noticeable. 
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Under the conditions of the war in Ukraine and the paramilitary situation 
inside Russia itself, the role of the security forces within the bureaucracy has 
increased to a relative degree— not so much in an individual capacity, but at a 
corporate level. Their role, as in the case of other bureaucrats, is rather instrumental. 


Table 4. Changing power competences of various groups in Putin's patronal network during the war. 


Elite group Change of influence Specific features of the change 


Oligarchs decrease widespread change of managers and 
owners, increasing danger of raiding 


Technocrat increase operators of domestic institutions in war 

bureaucrats mode (progressive nationalization of the 
economy and growing role of budgetary 
resources) 


Security bureaucrats | increase/stagnation (on corporate-institutional strengthening rather 


(siloviki) a high level) than personal (limited autonomy) 
Political manager stagnation (on a low "business as usual" 
bureaucrats level) 


A split in the elites or even a visible intensification of the competitive struggle 
between their various groups is not observed as of April 2023. At the same time, in 
a situation witnessing a reduction in the "pie" of rents distributed among them, 
tougher competition seems inevitable as early as 2023. 

This past year with Russia in a state of war has not only highlighted aspects of 
the personnel policy that existed before, but has also given rise to new practices. 
At the same time, most of the relocations and new appointments over the year were 
connected with the warand its support in one way or another. Despite the relatively 
small number of public replacements and the general stability of the personal 
composition of Putin’s single-pyramid network, the latter is undergoing tectonic 
shifts associated with the forced redistribution of power and property. The once 
very active group of Yeltsin-era oligarchs is leaving the stage quite quickly, while the 
influence of the Putin-era ones is increasing. The replacement of personnel, which 
is piecemeal as a rule, is reactive, leading to isolated areas of rejuvenation, but does 
not solve the general problems of the system. 

As for the future, the current configuration of the elite will have a great influ- 
ence on the possible variety of scenarios. Instead of positing various kinds of 
speculative constructions, I will offer one ofthe conclusions made by my colleagues 
and I based on the results of a network analysis of Putin's political elite.” We asked 
ourselves whether there were such actors or connections in the network under 
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consideration, the removal of which would destroy it asa whole or render the system 
disconnected. It turned out that formally speaking there were three players— Putin, 
his chief of staff Alexey Gromov, and Moscow mayor Sergey Sobyanin— whose 
exclusion would cause the network to lose its connectivity. However, what parts of 
the network would be dismantled in this case? It turns out that the elite network 
would lose only those players who have no other connections than those that 
connect them with the aforementioned actors, namely, the director of the FSB— 
Alexander Bortnikov, the general director of the All-Russian State Television and 
Radio Broadcasting Company— Oleg Dobrodeev, and the deputy prime minister 
of Russia for construction and regional development—Marat Khusnullin. 

This means that the network has every chance of remaining stable even in the 
event of Putin’s hypothetical withdrawal from it. The reason for this is the breadth 
of horizontal ties that have formed in the upper echelon of the Russian elite. Of 
course, in this situation, factionalism may increase, and ties between communities, 
which are now largely closed on the leader of the network, will become rarer. 
Nevertheless, the level of development of informal intra-elite ties may be sufficient 
to prevent or minimize intra-elite splits that are characteristic of autocracies 
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Socially Inclusive and Exclusive Warfighting: 


Comparing Ukraine and Russias Ways of War 
Andras Rácz 


1. Introduction 


A full-scale escalation of the Russia-Ukraine war has been going on since February 
24, 2022." Since then, Ukraine has been fighting for its survival and is mobilizing 
every possible resource both at home and abroad. Meanwhile, Russia is officially 
still not at war, but is conducting a “special military operation,’ which intends 
to limit the effect of the war on Russian society to the bare possible minimum. 
This discrepancy between how Ukraine and Russia have been fighting this war 
constitutes the focus of the present chapter. 

Hence, I intend to provide a comparative overview of the wider political, social, 
and sociological aspects of how Ukraine and Russia are fighting this war. It is not 
about military sociology, however; the generally scarce availability of data about 
both the Russian and the Ukrainian forces, combined with operational security con- 
siderations and increased secrecy since February 2022, make any military sociological 
research currently impossible. Hence, while the chapter discusses how the armed 
forces are used on the strategic level, and how the two societies relate to their own 
armies, it can barely touch upon the relations within the militaries themselves. 

In terms of methodology, the overall availability of data constitutes a serious 
limitation in conducting in-depth research on countries and societies that are 
actively engaged in a high-intensity, all-out war. The war also affects the legal 
context of the accessibility of data. With Ukraine having declared martial law on 
February 25, 2022, a great deal of information has become classified, and it is hard 
to verify any official data released by the government or its related institutions. 
On the Russian side, although the country is officially not at war, since February 
2022 control over the media and limitations on freedom of speech have progressed 
even further, to be discussed in detail below. Under such circumstances, accessing 
and verifying official data from either of the fighting sides has become extremely 
complicated, and one needs to have realistic ambitions about the extent to which 
official data can be used to describe the actual situation. 

Moreover, particularly when discussing military-related developments, one 
needs to take into account the “fog of war” effect, as well as the operational security 
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considerations of both fighting sides. Deliberate disinformation and propaganda 
conducted by the fighting parties add additional layers of complications to this 
already complex methodological situation. 

This chapter relies to a large extent on information provided by third parties, 
or by actors that are independent of the fighting sides. Regarding primary sources, 
this includes declarations and speeches from third country officials, journalists, 
experts, and NGO-activists, as well audio-visual material produced by independent 
reporters accessing the frontlines. Still, the “fog of war” prevails and hampers any in- 
depth analysis of the actual military situation. Consequently, this methodological 
caveat stemming from the limited accessibility of reliable information constantly 
needs to be observed and factored in. 

Instead of focusing on the changing position of the elites in the war,’ this 
chapter intends to answer how the Russian and Ukrainian states are presenting the 
war to their own societies, and how they have been striving to get their societies 
involved or disengaged, starting from the first day of the full-scale Russian invasion. 
Hence, both the overall framing of the war as well as its military objectives have 
been studied in detail. Another, highly indicative aspect of involving society is the 
phenomenon of volunteering, i.e., how the two states rely on volunteers to expand 
their combat capabilities beyond the regular armed forces. 

The chapter is composed of five main parts. Following a short introduction, 
the text first studies how the two fighting states and administrations are framing 
the war for their own domestic audiences. The second part compares how the 
Russian and Ukrainian leaderships present their military objectives to their res- 
pective publics and how these objectives have changed over time. Thereafter the 
phenomenon of volunteering is discussed in detail, focusing particularly on combat- 
related volunteering. The fourth part focuses on how the Russian and Ukrainian 
governments are trying to internationalize the war by forging alliances and how they 
present this to their domestic publics. The study ends with a short, concluding part.* 


2. Framing the war: “special military operation” vs. patriotic war 


When Russian President Vladimir Putin de facto declared war on Ukraine,’ following 
the massive invasion on February 24, 2022, he did not de jure declare war. Instead, he 
announced the launch of a so-called “special military operation.” By not calling it 
a war, Putin apparently intended to limit the fighting to the exclusive task of the Russian 
armed forces, leaving the public as unaffected as possible. Based on the information 
obtained about Russia's initial plans, Moscow calculated on a short, Blitzkrieg-type 
military operation, which was supposed to end approximately one week after its 
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commencement. In other words, the Kremlin framed the attack as an action much 
smaller and much more limited than a war, because it was actually planned to be so. 

Consequently, martial law was not declared in Russia, nor was even a partial 
mobilization announced. The country’s economy was not set on a war footing 
either. The Russian regime was so confident that it did not even bother to relocate 
the country’s approximately USD 300 billion foreign exchange reserves deposited 
in the West, which were swiftly frozen by EU sanctions. 

However, once it turned out that Ukraine' state, army, and society did not 
collapse and instead of a rapid victory the war had turned into a long, grinding 
struggle, the Kremlin confronted a major political dilemma about framing the 
war. On the one hand, abandoning the "special military operation" narrative and 
declaring war on Ukraine would enable Russia to concentrate much more human 
and economic resources for the fight. Doing so has long been demanded by 
radical nationalist circles among the Russian elites and society. On the other hand, 
openly declaring war would also mean admitting that the Kremlin had seriously 
miscalculated the attack and its consequences. As of February 2023, Moscow is 
still maintaining the "special military operation" narrative, although the partial 
mobilization ordered in September 2022, as well as several measures taken in order 
to strengthen state control over the economy,’ indicate that the Kremlin is gradually 
setting the country on a de facto war footing, despite not calling it a war. 

Meanwhile, the Russian President's narrative about the role of the West in the 
conflict has remained consistent: since the beginning of the escalation, Putin has 
framed this war as a conflict between Russia and the collective West, particularly 
NATO. Already in his speech of February 24, 2022,* Putin accused the West of 
misleading and tricking Russia by ignoring Moscow’s security interests and by not 
keepingalleged promises about not expanding NATO. These claims were reiterated 
a year later,’ supplemented by the accusation of Western biological laboratories 
deployed in Ukraine, Western instructors training Ukrainian neo-Nazis, and 
a number of other accusations. Hence, after a year of fighting, the official framing of 
the international context of the war has become only more radical. 

Contrary to Russia's exclusive approach, Ukraine has from the very beginning 
framed the war and the need to defend the country in a fully inclusive way. In his 
speech on the eve ofthe invasion, President Volodymyr Zelensky called on the whole 
Ukrainian people to stand up and defend the homeland; he even summoned those 
Ukrainians working abroad to return home. Moreover, the president addressed the 
Russian people specifically as well, refuting accusations that Ukrainians were Nazis 
or that Ukraine posed any threat to Russia.'? He also called for the solidarity of the 
whole international community, with him and his officials giving several interviews 
to the international media even in the very early days of the war, even when their 
personal safety was at risk. 
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Another difference reflecting the way in which the Ukrainian government has 
framed the events is that Kyiv introduced martial law already on February 25, 2022, 
so the country has been in a state of war for more than a year. This has allowed 
the government to mobilize reservist soldiers, ban the travel of military-aged men 
abroad, nationalize economic assets, and limit freedom of the media and freedom 
of speech, including the possibility of banning pro-Kremlin political parties. 
Hence, by declaring martial law, the Ukrainian government has, by definition, 
included the whole society in the war, because martial law affects very many aspects 
of everyday life. 


3. Setting and pursuing the war objectives: offensive vs. defensive 
strategy 


In his already mentioned speech at the start of the invasion, Putin enumerated 
several ambitious military objectives for the "special military operation" to present 
and justify the war primarily to the Russian public. The first was to protect the 
people of the so-called Donetsk and Luhansk National Republics (DNR and LNR), 
unilaterally recognized by Russia as independent states on February 21, from an 
alleged genocide continuously committed by Ukraine. This genocide claim has been 
present in Russias narrative about the war ever since 2014, even though it has not 
been substantiated by any independent international organizations.’ Nevertheless, 
this narrative resonated well within Russian society because of the eight years of 
propaganda that preceded the attack in 2022. 

He also pledged to de-nazify and de-militarize Ukraine. Without publicly 
elaborating the details of “de-nazification,’ accusing Ukraine of being ruled by 
a Nazi regime has again been a persistent element of Russias narratives of the war 
ever since the change of power in Kyiv in February 2014. The fact that President 
Petro Poroshenko was elected democratically on May 25, 2014 and that Russia 
recognized him as the legitimate president did not interfere with the continuous 
repetition of the Nazi accusations. Calling Ukraine and its people Nazis has been 
an integral part of how Russia has framed the conflict ever since 2014; hence, by 
defining "de-nazification" as one of the key military objectives the Kremlin could 
well count on this well-established Nazi-narrative. 

Based on the events of the early days of the full-scale escalation, “de-nazification” 
in fact meant the objective of killing or capturing Zelensky and probably other 
members of his government too. In the first days after February 24, 2022, several 
Russian special operation and diversionary groups operated in Kyiv and attempted 
to neutralize the Ukrainian president.” There were reportedly two assaults against 
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Zelensky’s compound in Kyiv, but both failed. ^ Meanwhile, the third main objective, 
the demilitarization of Ukraine, meant militarily defeating Ukraine’s armed forces. 

In order to realize these objectives, Russia launched a full-scale attack against 
several of Ukraine’s regions, entering the country along four main axes (from the 
north, the north-east, the east, and also the south), with altogether seven thrusts. 
Hence, Russia’s initial objectives covered the whole territory of Ukraine: they in- 
tended to conquer Kyiv, Kharkiv, Odesa, possibly also Dnipro and Zaporizhzhia, and 
planned to cut Ukraine off completely from both the Azov Sea and the Black Sea. 

However, after the siege of Kyiv failed, Russia officially downscaled its ter- 
ritorial objectives. On March 29, Moscow declared that it had given up the fight 
for Kyiv, Chernihiv, and the whole north and north-east, and was concentrating 
on the Donbas instead.'^ This shift was presented to the Russian public as if it was 
a deliberate choice and not a necessity dictated by the military defeat at Kyiv. This 
decreased ambition level enabled Russia to better concentrate her forces, resulting 
in the capture of Mariupol, Severodonetsk, and Lysychansk in late spring and 
summer of 2022. 

However, Russia could not realize even these downscaled objectives: in August, 
Ukraine launched a counterattack in the Kherson region, and liberated most of the 
Kharkiv region in September. As a reaction to these Ukrainian successes, Russia 
hastily organized four quasi-referenda in the occupied parts of Donetsk, Luhansk, 
Zaporizhzhia, and Kherson regions on September 23-27 on their joining the 
Russian Federation. By referring to the results of these “referenda,” Moscow swiftly 
declared the annexation of these four regions of Ukraine. Still, regardless of the 
claimed annexation, Russia was forced to withdraw its forces from the right bank 
of the River Dnipro, including the city of Kherson, in mid-November. Since then, 
Russias military objectives have been essentially limited to the capture of the entire 
Donbas as well as to defend the parts of Zaporizhzhia and Kherson regions that it 
still occupies. 

In short, since the beginning of the full-scale invasion, Russia’s military 
objectives have been factually reduced to a considerable degree, even though in 
the official narrative the “denazification” and “demilitarization” slogans are still fre- 
quently repeated. In other words, the original Russian ambitions to directly control 
the whole of Ukraine, including capturing large parts of its territories and changing 
its government, have been reduced to annexing four regions of Ukraine, while the 
core narratives surrounding the “special military operation” have remained the same. 

Meanwhile, Ukraine’s war objectives have developed along a fundamentally 
different trajectory. As Ukraine has been fighting a defensive, rather than an 
offensive, war, the evident goal to achieve after February 2022 has been first to stop 
the Russian aggression, and thereafter to start regaining the occupied territories. 
Taking into account the size and scale of the Russian attack, this evidently required 
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the involvement of the whole Ukrainian society from the very first day of the 
aggression. Hence, both Zelensky and members of his administration have been 
very active in communicating with Ukrainian society about the war since February 24, 
2022. Since then, Zelensky has addressed the population in video messages every 
night, discussing various aspects of the war and encouraging the Ukrainian people 
to keep fighting." 

An interesting phenomenon is that, before February 2022, Ukraine did not 
make notably active efforts to regain either the occupied Donbas or the Crimea. 
The loss of de facto control over these territories in 2014 was never recognized by 
Kyiv, but no offensive actions for regaining them were taken either. Shortly after 
the invasion, Zelensky even voiced the possibility of reaching a compromise on the 
status of the Crimea in exchange for stopping the Russian invasion." 

However, since late summer 2022," the official rhetoric started to change. More 
and more Ukrainian officials, including the president and the military leadership, 
started to talk about the need to regain all the occupied territories, including the 
ones that Russia seized in 2014, thus also the Crimea. Most recently, Zelensky 
reiterated this intention at the World Economic Forum in Davos.” 

Hence, Ukraine’s war objectives have become considerably broader since the 
beginning of the full-scale Russian invasion. This is in sharp contrast with how 
Moscow has been setting her objectives, which have factually shrunk from controlling 
the whole of Ukraine to holding the four occupied eastern regions and the Crimea. 

Parallel to Moscow’s changing military objectives, a new element of Russian 
strategy emerged from October 2022 on: systematic, large-scale attacks on 
Ukraine’s civilian infrastructure. By using the Ukrainian attack on the Kerch 
Bridge on October 8, 2022 as a pretext, Russia launched—from 10 October on— 
a massive air and missile campaign against Ukraine’s critical civilian infrastructure, 
namely the energy infrastructure and the components related to it.” As far as 
can be determined from open sources, the objective of this campaign has been to 
deprive the Ukrainian population of electricity, heating, and running water during 
the winter, and thus break their morale.” A likely secondary objective has been to 
induce another massive wave of Ukrainian refugees to flee the country, and thereby 
put further pressure on the West, hoping to weaken the political resolve behind 
Ukraine’s international support. 

Russia used thousands of ballistic and air-launched missiles, as well as cruise 
missiles and also drones supplied by Iran (to be discussed later in detail); even 
a few of Moscow’s brand new hypersonic Kinzhal missiles were launched. Although 
Ukraine’s energy infrastructure suffered widespread and severe damage, and the 
winter was marred by long electricity blackouts and other supply interruptions, the 
Russian campaign did not manage to break either the Ukrainian population or 
Western support for Kyiv. 
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Meanwhile, it is worth noting that so far Ukraine has refrained from similar 
attacks against Russia's civilian infrastructure, even though Ukraine would also be 
entirely capable of hitting such targets in Russia’s border regions. Ukraine hit a few 
oil industry facilities in the border regions,” but these attacks were more related 
to hampering Russia's war effort than targeting the Russian civilian population. 
Hence, the attitude towards hitting civilian infrastructural targets constitutes 
another difference between how Russia and Ukraine have been fighting this war. 


4. Getting the whole society involved: inclusive vs. exclusive war- 


fighting 


4.1. From patriotic volunteering to criminal recruitment 


Another aspect in which Ukraine's and Russia's way of fighting differs is how the 
two states operate their military recruitment systems and particularly on how they 
channel in or rely on the phenomenon of volunteering. Volunteering has been an 
integral and crucially important part of Ukraine war effort ever since 2014. Back 
then, following the Russian occupation of the Crimea, several volunteer battalions 
were established, often partially composed of Maidan activists. These volunteer 
formations, albeit badly trained and equipped, played a key role in halting the 
spread of the Russian-instigated separatism in Eastern Ukraine.? During the 
mid-2010s, these volunteer units were integrated either into the army or into the 
National Guard, but the phenomenon of volunteering for defending the country 
continued unabated. 

Even before the full-scale Russian invasion, on January 1, 2022, Ukraine 
set up a separate command for creating Territorial Defense Forces? (commonly 
called zeroborona, which is the abbreviation of the official Ukrainian expression 
territorialna oborona). This newly established branch of the armed forces was 
supposed to be composed of both reservists and volunteers, who signed up to 
defend their own neighborhoods against a possible attack and also to assist the 
regular army in its duties, including enforcing public order, manning checkpoints, 
and other duties. Each of Ukraine’s 26 regions was supposed to set up a separate 
territorial defense brigade, with a size of 3,500 soldiers, composed of battalions 
with 600 soldiers each." Most volunteers received only rudimentary infantry 
training before the full-scale escalation broke out. Nevertheless, the teroborona 
units of Kyiv and the Kyiv region played an important role in stopping the Russian 
invasion, and also in neutralizing the Russian sabotage groups that infiltrated the 
capital, though they suffered severe losses. Since spring 2022, territorial defense 
units can also be deployed in regions other than their home, meaning in practice 
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that Zeroborona forces—which were originally meant to be mere auxiliaries to the 
regular army—can also be sent to the frontline. Despite the severe losses suffered 
by many territorial defense units, the phenomenon of volunteering has persisted. 

Besides the territorial defense units, tens of thousands of Ukrainians also vol- 
unteered for the regular military units, particularly such people who had previous 
military experience, so their skills could be refreshed relatively easily. The willing- 
ness to volunteer to fight is so widespread that Ukraine decided to set up a new type 
of unit in February 2023, the so-called storm brigades (gvardiya nastupu), intended 
specifically to participate in the liberation of the Russian-occupied territories. The 
main difference compared to the teroborona units is that the storm brigades are sub- 
ordinated to the Ministry of Interior and are not intended for auxiliary duties, but 
for combat operations." While the exact number of these volunteers is classified, in 
mid-February a Ukrainian official said that 15,000 people had already applied.” In 
early March, a Ukrainian member of parliament, Andrey Zhupanin, spoke of about 
20,000 people who had already joined the storm brigades.” 

In addition to this, Ukraine also has foreign volunteers fighting on her side. 
One of the most numerous groups is the Georgians, some of whom have been in 
combat since 2014 in the framework of the so-called Georgian legion. There are 
also anti-Russian Chechen volunteers, who joined Ukraine's fight against Russia 
also in 2014. 

The most interesting phenomenon, however, is the so-called International 
Legion, which is a separate unit of the Territorial Defense Forces created by Presi- 
dent Zelensky already on February 27, 2022, that is, on the fourth day of the inva- 
sion?! Setting up such a unit served as a framework for channeling foreign military 
expertise and manpower into the war effort. According to official information from 
March 2022, altogether some 20,000 volunteers from more than 52 countries had 
already joined the International Legion," not only to fight but also to provide cyber 
security help or medical assistance. 

Meanwhile, on the Russian side, volunteering has turned out to be a fundamen- 
tally different phenomenon, which has shown considerable differences depending on 
the various phases of the war. During the initial phase of the Russian aggression 
against Ukraine, in 2014, tens of thousands of genuine volunteers arrived from Rus- 
sia to Ukraine to fight against Kyiv. Their motives varied greatly: the predominant 
majority of them wanted to fight the allegedly fascist Ukrainian government; others 
were hardline nationalists; and there were also religious fanatics among them.? 
However, once the frontlines stabilized and maneuver warfare transformed into 
a grinding, trench war, most of the surviving Russian volunteers either returned 
home or joined the separatist armed forces. This was also in line with Russia's in- 
tention to centralize control over the initially rather chaotic separatist formations 
and warlords. 
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When the escalation started in 2022, Russia, unlike Ukraine, initially did not 
continue the volunteering tradition originating from 2014. Instead, as was already 
stated above, Moscow tried to keep the “special military operation” as an exclu- 
sive task of the regular armed forces. Once human losses started to mount and the 
Russian army started to desperately need more manpower, the Russian Ministry of 
Defense opted for a volunteer-based recruitment: they tried to convince reservists, 
particularly those with relatively fresh military experience, to sign up again for 
a fixed term of service and go fight in Ukraine. While some call this phenomenon a 
covert mobilization,™ initially there was no element of coercion involved; hence, 
the term “recruitment” describes reality better. The Russian recruitment system 
tried to motivate reservists with generous financial and other benefits. However, 
this recruitment effort did not deliver the expected results due to the insufficient 
number of volunteers. 

Another attempt also failed to bring in the required number of volunteers: the 
use of the so-called BARS system. In 2021, Russia created a new system of reservists, 
the so-called Combat Army Reserve of the Country or BARS (Boyevoy Armeyskiy 
Rezerv Strany)?—the word bars in Russian also stands for “snow leopard.” The in- 
tention was to recruit men to take up a three-year long reservist contract, which 
also included the possibility of being deployed in combat operations, in exchange 
for regular salary as well as significant combat pay and bonuses. BARS reservists 
were also provided with the necessary training; moreover, as many of them were 
former officers and soldiers, their former skills only had to be refreshed. Still, the 
system could not fulfill the plan to recruit 100,000 reservists;* as only some 40,000 
men signed up, and not all of them could be trained before the invasion. Moreover, 
once Russia started to deploy BARS units, it quickly turned out that these soldiers 
often did not receive the promised payments,” were mistreated by the regular army, 
and in many cases were not provided the necessary equipment, weaponry, and sup- 
port. All these recruitment failures, combined with battlefield losses in Ukraine, led 
to the partial mobilization in September 2022. 

However, the phenomenon of volunteering did not disappear on the Russian 
side but was simply channeled into the paramilitary Wagner Group instead of the 
regular armed forces. From summer 2022 on, the Wagner Group, led and owned by 
the late oligarch Yevgeny Prigozhin, started to recruit convicts from Russian pen- 
itentiary facilities. As of January 2023, approximately 40,000 prison inmates had 
been recruited with the promise of an amnesty and decent payment in exchange 
for six months of armed service in Ukraine. However, these new volunteers were 
often sent into battle with minimum or no training and insufficient equipment. 
Both captured Wagner fighters and the Ukrainian soldiers combatting them often 
described the convicts as having been used simply as cannon fodder, with a com- 
plete disregard for the number of casualties among them.?? As of February 2023, 
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the Wagner Group had lost at least 30,000 fighters, of whom approximately 9000 
were killed.? As news about the fate of the volunteer inmates reached the Russian 
prisons, the Wagner Group started to face serious problems with recruiting new 
convicts from December 2022 on; later, in early February 2023, the group stopped 
recruiting prisoners completely.” In August, leading prisoner’s rights activist Olga 
Romanova claimed that the total number of convicts recruited for the war could 
be up to 80,000, and at least 20,000 ex-convicts from Wagner already returned to 
civil life.“ 

The palpable disregard for human life in Russian military strategy indicates 
a fundamental difference between Russian and Ukrainian forces. While the 
Ukrainian advance is also hampered by the fact that the main bottleneck for them 
is manpower (the main resource that Western countries cannot send), the Russian 
army is able and willing to risk larger masses of soldiers on the front line. And 
although this attitude, as I mentioned above, discourages volunteerism, several 
semi-official private groups have been mobilized on the Russian side in addition 
to the Wagner Group. Russia officially bans the creation of private armies and 
private military companies, but there are more than 40 *volunteer" groups active 
on the battlefield, according to Russian Deputy Defense Minister Nikolai Pankov.“ 
Among them are troops of private military companies belonging to different com- 
mands. The PMC Redut has been on the ground since February 2022 is connected 
to Russias military intelligence, while the company Potok is owned by the state gas 
export giant Gazprom.? This illustrates well the Russian patronal system's tendency 
to rely on informal collusion rather than separation of the spheres of social action 
(political, economic, and communal).** Recent legal changes to allow Russian gov- 
ernors to establish military organizations during wartime? also seem to be a des- 
perate step to increase mobilization, but one that empowers Russian sub-patrons 
vis-a-vis the chief patron and makes it even more difficult for Putin to control his 
single-pyramid patronal network. 

At the same time, it is also apparent that irregular forces, which proliferate out 
of necessity, are often difficult to incorporate into the Russian military hierarchy. 
The most prominent example was Prigozhin’s attempted coup d'etat in June 2023, 
the purpose of which was to get the leadership ofthe regular armed forces removed, 
including Minister of Defense Sergei Shoigu and Chief of the General Staff Valery 
Gerasimov, and secure that the Wagner Group can avoid subordination to the min- 
istry. Albeit Prigozhin survived the failed coup attempt and in August he even am- 
bitioned new deployments to Africa, ' he was killed in an air crash on August 23, 
2023 in Russia, together with six other Wagner commanders.” This is highly likely 
to put the moderate autonomy of the Wagner Group to an end. 
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4.2. Crowdfunding for weapons and equipment in Ukraine and Russia 


A particularly interesting aspect of combat-related volunteering is how bottom-up 
campaigns are organized both in Ukraine and abroad to support the Ukrainian 
armed forces. Within Ukraine, the state has actively supported and encouraged 
various bottom-up volunteer campaigns to help the war effort. Ukraine’s National 
Bank immediately opened a dedicated bank account for receiving donations from 
abroad,* and so did several other state organizations and NGOs endorsed by the 
state. Non-governmental organizations managed to collect not only money, but 
also procure weapons and equipment for the army. Some of these NGOs already 
existed since 2014, such as the Come Back Alive Foundation,” which collects pri- 
vate donations for military purposes, but even this one has considerably upgraded its 
activities since February 2022. As of February 2023, the Come Back Alive Founda- 
tion is one of the largest non-state buyers of arms for the Ukrainian armed forces. 
Another one is the Serhiy Prytula Charity Foundation, also operating since 2014, 
which has purchased more than 4,500 drones, 1,000 military vehicles, 70 large 
UAV complexes, and several other types of equipment for the armed forces, based 
predominantly on crowdfunding.” Of course, no NGO would be able import and 
transfer weapons and military equipment on such a scale without direct state sup- 
port; hence, these foundations, and several other smaller ones can also be factored 
into the phenomenon of state-managed volunteering. 

Crowdfunding-based support for Ukraine’s military has also occurred outside 
the country. In May 2022, the Lithuanian public collected money for a Turkish 
TB-2 Bayraktar attack drone. The campaign was preliminarily approved by both 
the Turkish and Lithuanian defense ministries. The first such Bayraktar was named 
Vanagas,*! after the codename of a legendary Lithuanian anti-Soviet resistance 
fighter, who symbolized the struggle against Moscow. The word means “falcon” in 
Lithuanian. Shortly thereafter, in summer 2022, Poland followed suit, and the local 
population collected money for another Bayraktar. This drone was named “Marik,” 
after the colloquial name of the occupied Ukrainian city of Mariupol.? In Czechia, 
locals collected money first for a modernized T-72 tank named “Tomas” to be sent 
to Ukraine.” Thereafter, once Russia started its air campaign against Ukraine’s ci- 
vilian infrastructure, Czechs started to collect money for a highly-mobile anti-air- 
craft system to be deployed against the Iranian drones used by Russia. The system, 
named “Viktor, is composed of twin 14.5 millimeter anti-aircraft heavy machine 
guns built upon a Toyota pickup, manufactured by a Czech defense company. As of 
January 2023, 15 such systems have been crowdfunded.* 

Meanwhile, crowdfunding for the armed forces in Russia became widespread 
only after September 2022, thus after the partial mobilization. The sudden mo- 
bilization of approximately 300,000 Russian men quickly shed light on the grave 
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shortages of protective gear, basic military equipment, and even clothing in the 
Russian army. Relatives of the mobilized soldiers quickly started to collect money 
for the missing clothes and equipment; hundreds of social media channels popped 
up, and various crowdfunding campaigns started.” As of early 2023, these cam- 
paigns are still going on, but the focus has gradually shifted from essential personal 
equipment to more advanced contributions, such as satellite dishes, batteries, and 
other electronic goods.” 

Unlike the Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Czech, and Polish cases, in Russia crowd- 
funding campaigns cannot provide weapons for the armed forces because the state 
does not support such initiatives due to both legal and political reasons. Official sup- 
port for such campaigns would mean the state admitting that there are shortages in 
equipment, let alone weaponry. Hence, Russian crowdfunding campaigns are limited 
to non-lethal goods and some dual-use equipment such as commercial drones. 

Crowdfunding of military equipment (and particularly weapons) constitutes 
a very high level of active social involvement and direct contribution of the local 
(or international) public to the war effort. As of February 2023, Ukraine has clearly 
been a lot more successful in mobilizing civil society both at home and abroad for 
assisting its military than Russia. Of course, the difference in the legal framing of 
the war, namely, that Russia is officially conducting only a special military opera- 
tion, while Ukraine is under martial law, constitutes a key variable in the social 
mobilization potential of the two governments. 

For Ukraine, Western military assistance, including crowdfunded projects, 
is of crucial importance. Hence, the state needs to keep corruption down in order 
not to endanger the influx of supplies. The corruption scandal that erupted in Janu- 
ary 2023 over the misuse of donated money and equipment by some Ukrainian 
officials indicated, on the one hand, that problems related to the misuse of Western 
assistance are widespread. On the other hand, the swift reaction of the government 
demonstrated that the state intends to actively step up against such schemes: several 
of the accused officials were immediately replaced, and a large-scale investigation 
was launched.” Later that year, Zelensky said that “cynicism and bribery during 
war is treason,’ and dismissed all the heads of Ukraine’s regional army recruitment 
centers on corruption charges.*® 


5. Internationalizing the war: isolation vs. alliance-seeking in the West 


Another key difference in how Russia and Ukraine have been fighting this war is 
manifested in the approaches taken to get the international community involved. 
Russia, initially planning for a short war, did not put much effort into forging any 
alliances. Apart from directly involving Belarus, which was anyways necessary for 
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the attack on Kyiv and Chernihiv, Moscow did not try to set up any international 
coalition to support its “special military operation.” A spectacular indicator of the 
absence of any such effort was the voting in the UN General Assembly on Febru- 
ary 23, 2022, immediately after Moscow’s unilateral recognition of the DNR and 
LNR, calling for the immediate withdrawal of Russian forces from Ukraine. In ad- 
dition to Russia herself, only six countries voted against the resolution: Belarus, 
Eritrea, Mali, Nicaragua, North-Korea, and Syria.” Even Russia's closest military 
allies in the Collective Security Treaty Organization, such as Kazakhstan and Kyr- 
gyzstan, did not vote in favor of Russia, but only abstained from the voting. 

Once the invasion started, Russia’s support decreased even further: on March 
2, 2022, only four countries voted against condemning Russia's aggression against 
Ukraine: Belarus (which was a co-belligerent), Syria, North Korea, and Eritrea, 
meaning the onslaught was beyond the red lines of even Nicaragua and Mali, which 
did not condemn the DNR/LNR recognition a week earlier. While 35 countries 
abstained, this did not mean that any of them would actively support Russia’s actions. 
Russia did not manage to gain more support for the claimed annexation of the four 
Ukrainian regions either. The act was not recognized by any other UN member states, 
except Syria and North Korea.*' Additionally, in the UN General Assembly vote held 
on October 12, 2022, only four countries voted against condemning Russia: Belarus 
and Nicaragua joined ranks with Damascus and Pyongyang.” Hence, Russian diplo- 
macy failed to widen the country’s international support base. 

When it comes particularly to the West, Putin’s February 24 invasion speech 
clearly accused the collective West of striving to weaken, and possibly even destroy, 
Russia. This narrative has been fully in line with the increasingly anti-Western 
directions of Russia’s foreign policy which have been prevalent ever since Putin’s 
2007 speech at the Munich Security Conference. Hence, from this perspective it is 
hardly surprising that the Kremlin has also been framing the present war as part of 
Russias long, historical struggle against the West, in which Moscow is in a deepen- 
ing partnership with Beijing.” 

Regarding military allies, Moscow started to look for capable partners only 
from the summer of 2022 on, when it became apparent that it could not address 
certain shortcomings in the Russian army on its own. The most important success 
Moscow achieved was that Iran agreed to provide Russia with military unmanned 
aerial vehicles (UAVs), including both attack and reconnaissance drones. Mean- 
while, as of February 2023, strong international pressure“ has prevented Moscow 
from obtaining ballistic missiles from Iran, even though in 2022 Moscow strove to 
procure such systems too. In addition to Iran, North Korea is also supporting Rus- 
sia by transferring artillery ammunition.® Belarus has been a close ally of Russia also 
in terms of arms transfers: Russia is documented to have received old, reactivated 
T-72 tanks from Belarus,” as well as BMP-2 infantry fighting vehicles and military 
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trucks.” China has reportedly supplied small amounts of assault rifles, body armor, 
and commercial drones to Russia, although Beijing has attempted to conceal these 
goods as dual-use products.^* 

Contrary to Russia’s isolation and very limited military support received from 
abroad, Ukraine from the very beginning of the full-scale invasion has been actively 
striving to get the whole international community involved and to internationalize 
the conflict as much as possible. Since the very first day of the escalation, Zelensky as 
well as several other Ukrainian leaders have been addressing the international 
community practically on a daily basis, asking for support and assistance. The effort 
to get the international community, particularly the West, involved on the Ukrainian 
side is not a new phenomenon; doing so has been a consistent strategy of subsequent 
Ukrainian administrations ever since spring 2014, when Russia attacked the Crimea. 
However, the full-scale invasion brought this strategy to a new level. 

Since February 2022, Ukraine has enjoyed an unprecedented degree of inter- 
national support in its fight against Russian aggression. In terms of diplomatic sup- 
port, using the UN General Assembly voting as an indicator once again, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all UN member states actively favor Ukraine.” In the public 
eye, while Zelensky is generally regarded as a hero in the West and became Time 
Magazine’s Person of the Year in 2022,” Putin is seen as a war criminal, against 
whom the International Criminal Court in The Hague issued an arrest warrant in 
March 2023.7! 

Regarding military support, in the framework of the Ukraine Defense Con- 
tact Group, informally called the “Ramstein Group,’ more than forty countries 
have been regularly participating in and contributing to strengthening Ukraine’s 
defenses by various means.” One needs to add that, as of February 2023, Ukraine’s 
war effort is very strongly dependent on the continuous flow of Western military 
support. Hence, aiming to keep the West involved on Ukraine’s side is not a choice, 
but a factual must for Kyiv. Regardless, the overall attitude towards seeking interna- 
tional support and building coalitions for the war effort constitutes an important 
difference between the Russian and Ukrainian policies. 

Due to the overall secrecy surrounding many details of arms shipments, it is 
not possible to conduct a detailed comparison of the supplies received by Ukraine 
and Russia. The shipments to Russia, in particular, are opaque, mainly because any 
country supplying Moscow with weapons risks widespread international sanctions. 
But not all shipments to Ukraine are transparent either: there are a number of coun- 
tries that supply weapons to Kyiv without announcing it. These shipments become 
public only when the weapons are spotted on the battlefield. This was the case, for 
example, with the GAIA Amir armored vehicles supplied by Israel: the first systems 
were spotted in November 2022,” but the Israeli government has still not formally 
admitted to sending these vehicles. Officially, it was only in March 2023 that 
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Israel authorized the sale of defensive military equipment to Ukraine, specifically, 
electronic warfare devices for use against Iranian-made drones.”* Hence, the Amirs 
were most probably sent via an intermediary country. However, even such an indi- 
rect transfer requires an export license, only this was not made public in the media. 
Another example of unpublicized arms deliveries to Ukraine are the Finnish-made 
Patria Pasi XA-185 armored vehicles, supplied to Ukraine probably since summer 
2022,” but without any announcement from the Finnish government. 

Due to the lack of transparency, it is not possible to compare either the num- 
bers or the value of the military assistance received by Russia and Ukraine. Mean- 
while, one may still compare the types of weapon systems received from abroad, 
based either on the official announcements of the transfers or on the given weapon 
system having been spotted in Ukraine (Table 1). 


Table 1. Types of heavy weapons received by Ukraine and Russia from abroad since February 2022. 


Types of heavy weapon systems and 


military equipment documented to be Ukraine 
received from abroad 


Tanks 

Armored fighting vehicles 
Infantry fighting vehicles 
Armored personnel carriers 
Military trucks 

Tube artillery 

Rocket artillery 

Mortars 

Artillery ammunition 
Anti-tank missiles 

Combat aircraft 

Combat helicopters 

Attack drones 
Reconnaissance drones 
Loitering ammunitions (“suicide drones”) 
Air-to-ground missiles 

Air defense systems 
Anti-aircraft guns 

Electronic warfare equipment 
MEDEVAC vehicles 

Personal protective equipment 
Military uniforms 


>< | >X< | X< | X< | X< | >X< | X< | X< | X< | X< | X< | X< | X< | X< | >X< | X< | X< | X< | X< | X< | X< | >x< 


Source: Trebesch et al. (2023), own compilation. 
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All in all, the table above demonstrates that Ukraine can rely on a much wider 
support base and receives a considerably wider range of weapons than Russia has 
managed to secure for herself. We should also note that beyond heavy weapons, 
Ukraine has received high-tech Al-based military software from the West as well, 
which has given an advantage to Ukraine on the battlefield." Adding to this the 
Western sanctions on Russia, which severely restrict technology transfer, it seems 
only a slight exaggeration to accept a journalists comment that the war in this field 
is a clash between “digital” and “analog” armies." Meanwhile, it is worth noting 
that Russia is not completely left without external military assistance either, even 
though Ukraine receives a much wider variety of weaponry. 


6. Conclusions 


The policies of Russia and Ukraine differ fundamentally in terms of getting their 
own societies, as well as the international community, involved in support of their 
respective war efforts. This is summarized in Table 2. Russia has been employing 
a two-track approach that intends to ensure the continuous general support of 
the public but intends to keep society directly involved or affected to the smallest 
possible extent. This duality is manifested on the one hand in the narratives of “de- 
nazification; “protecting the people of the Donbas,’ and later in “the whole West 
is against us” discourses, which are all intended to create a rallying-around-the-flag 
effect, thus ensure lasting public support for the regime. 


Table 2. Comparative summary of Russia and Ukraine's ways of war. 


Ukraine: 
socially inclusive warfighting 


Russia: 


socially exclusive warfighting 


Framing “special military operation" (a matter | a patriotic war (a matter of the whole 

the war of the armed forces) nation) 

War objectives offensive strategy (“de-nazification,’ | defensive strategy (forcing Russia out 
targeting civilian infrastructure) of Ukraine's territory, no targeting of 

civilian infrastructure) 

Combat-related | limited (partial mobilization and mass movement (mobilization of 

volunteering criminal recruitment) Society) 

Crowdfunding limited (domestic campaigns for non- | extended (international campaign for 
lethal and dual-use equipment) military equipment as well) 

International isolation (limited support from other | alliance-seeking (widespread support 

alliances dictatorships) from the West) 
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On the other hand, the still maintained “special military operation” framing 
and the absence of martial law and general mobilization all serve the purpose of 
keeping the direct effects of the war as far away from society as possible. The origins 
of this approach can be traced back to February 24, 2022, when Russia launched its 
full-scale invasion against Ukraine. Since back then Moscow planned to conduct 
a very short and relatively bloodless operation, the Kremlin apparently thought 
that it was simply not necessary to mobilize Russian society, neither in the political 
nor in the military sense. The same logic also explains why the Kremlin has not 
been successful in building up any significant international coalition behind the 
attack on Ukraine: it simply did not deem forging alliances necessary for a war that 
would last for only a few days. 

Once it turned out that the war was going to be neither quick nor bloodless, 
amending the narrative framing and starting to call the “operation” a war would 
mean admitting that the Kremlin originally miscalculated with its offensive. 
The need to refrain from admitting any mistakes also explains why the Kremlin 
has presented the defeat outside Kyiv as an intentional re-focusing on the Donbas. 
Similarly, the Kremlin does not publicly address the discrepancy between the 
Ukrainian territories it claims since the unilateral annexations and the ones it 
actually holds. Hence, the military objectives have been tacitly downgraded to 
capturing the rest of the Donbas and defending the still Russian-held territories 
of the Kherson and Zaporizhzhia regions, while the official narrative about these 
regions fully belonging to Russia has remained unchanged. 

Very similar considerations, i.e., the reluctance to get wider society involved, 
have been manifested also in the partial mobilization, which was ordered in 
September 2022 only after Russia had lost significant parts of the territories it 
occupied in Ukraine in August-September. Before that, instead of mobilizing its 
reservists, Russia tried to amend its combat losses by intensifying various volunteer- 
based recruitment schemes, albeit without much success. Since September, the 
contrast between the “special military operation” framing and the partial mobili- 
zation has created a strong contradiction which Russian society needs to face for 
interpreting the conflict. The intention to keep society involved to the least possible 
extent and to hide the weaknesses of the Russian army has resulted in the Kremlin’s 
unwillingness to endorse any wider social movements and crowdfunding campaigns 
that would like to support the armed forces. 

Ukraine has been conducting a fundamentally different policy about getting 
society involved in the war. From the very first day of the full-scale Russian invasion, 
the Ukrainian leadership aimed to mobilize both the domestic public as well as 
international partners to support Ukraine. There has been no effort to confine 
the effects of the war at all; instead, the objective is to the get society as much 
and as actively involved as possible. The introduction of martial law and general 
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mobilization, as well as the very active and mobilizing messages of the president 
and the government, all serve the same purpose. Hence, the Ukrainian policy line 
is much more coherent than the one employed by Russia. This credibility helps 
Ukraine mobilize widespread international support for its war effort, and also to 
extensively rely on the phenomenon of volunteering, including crowdfunding, for 
the military. 

Taking into account the political rigidity and inertia of the Russian system, 
combined with the upcoming presidential elections which limits the Kremlin's 
domestic maneuvering space, it is unlikely that Russia will change its two-track 
approach, regardless of the growing discrepancies. The Ukrainian policy is also 
unlikely to change, because from Kyiv's perspective this strategy, i.e., to mobilize 
both domestic and foreign societies, has proven successful so far. Hence, differences 


are highly likely to prevail. 
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The Falsification of History: 


War and Russian Memory Politics 
Zoltán Sz. Bíró 


1. History in the service of self-legitimation 


Putin started talking about historical issues years before the full-scale invasion of 
Ukraine. He gave a long lecture to CIS leaders on the antecedents of World War 
IL; he wrote a lengthy essay on the same subject,” followed by another on World 
War II? then, he tried to prove on historical and cultural grounds that there was 
no Ukrainian people.* In June 2022, at the opening of an exhibition dedicated to 
Peter I, he also argued that the Tsar did not “take” the areas where St. Petersburg 
stands today from the Swedes but “took them back.” He added that the Russians 
now shared the same fate as their predecessors: they had to defend the country’s 
sovereignty, and regain their ancestral territories.’ In the circumstances of the war, 
which was then in full swing, this obviously meant that what was happening in 
Ukraine was nothing less than the reassertion of the Russians’ ancestral possessions 
and the strengthening of their sovereignty. 

This idea was a rather open admission that the war was not about the “de- 
Nazification” and “demilitarization” of Ukraine, as Moscow had proclaimed in the 
early stages of the war, but about the reclamation of ancient Russian lands. But 
whatever the background to the war against Ukraine, there can be little doubt 
that in preparing for it, in persuading Russian society, the ruling elite attached 
enormous importance to the transformation of historical memory. The president 
himself played his part in this work. His many statements on historical issues were 
an attempt to set Russian society on the right course, which meant that, following 
his example, the self-critical view of history of the nineties, which had discarded the 
false tradition of self-celebration, was once again dominated by bias and insensitivity 
to the pain of others. This did not mean that views that differed from those that the 
authorities found salutary could not be expressed, but it did mean that the Kremlin 
tried to dominate public discourse on historical issues by all means. Unbiased and 
self-critical academic works could still be published (the Brezhnev era did not 
return in this respect), but they were unable to counterbalance the increasingly 
false narratives of the state propaganda machine. Historical memory became, in the 
hands of the authorities, a valuable tool of legitimation as well as ideological and 
emotional preparation for the war against Ukraine. 
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2. Falsifying Soviet history: rewriting the memory of World War II 
to resurrect the concept of "sphere of influence" 


2.1. Whitewashing the Soviet Union: Putin’s speech to CIS leaders (2019) 


Putin’s first spectacular display of interest in history was his lecture to the heads 
of state at the CIS summit in December 2019 on the background to and causes of 
World War II. The surprised colleagues probably did not understand why they had 
to listen to all this; they had not come to Moscow for such a lecture, but since they 
were there, they listened. The Russian president probably thought what he said was 
important because he had been outraged by the European Parliament resolution on 
theimportance of European remembrance, adopted shortly before, in mid-September. 
Among other things, the resolution states that "the Second World War—the most 
destructive war in European history— broke out as a direct consequence of the 
infamous German-Soviet Non-Aggression Treaty of 23 August 1939 (the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact) and the secret protocols annexed to it"? From which Putin might 
have inferred that, in the eyes of the European Parliament, Hitlers Germany and 
Stalin’s Soviet Union bore equal responsibility for the outbreak of the war. This is 
not the case, at least in the sense that the extent of their responsibility is the same. 
The responsibility is shared, but the extent of it differs. The pre-war policy of the 
Soviet Union can be rightly criticized in many respects, but the decision to go to 
war was taken by Hitler: not by the Soviet Union, but by Germany. 

However, Putin's position is that the Soviet Union bears no responsibility 
for the outbreak of the war. Hence, he was outraged by the European Parliament’s 
resolution, and decided not to let it pass unchallenged. In his speech to the leaders of 
the CIS countries, he tried to prove that the Soviet-German non-aggression treaty 
was not unusual or outrageous at the time, as other countries had concluded such 
treaties. Indeed, there are many similar examples from the pre-war period, but we 
are not aware of any non-aggression treaty that had a secret clause like the Soviet- 
German pact, especially one in which the parties divided up the territory of sovereign 
states. Putin, however, generously forgot this detail in his presentation, and instead 
began a lengthy analysis of the “cruel and cynical" 1938 Munich Convention. He 
argued the Convention was more responsible for the outbreak of the war than the 
later Soviet-German non-aggression treaty. In other words, Putin did nothing other 
than try to shift the blame for the outbreak of war onto the Western powers. 

In his presentation, Putin told the story ofthe Munich dealas ifthe Soviet Union 
alone had been willing to defend Czechoslovakia, but the Western powers would not 
let it happen. No doubt both the French and the British were distrustful of Moscow, 
but the reverse was also true. In other words, it is a gross exaggeration to say that 
Stalin had no desire to do anything other than rush to the aid of Czechoslovakia, in 
concert with the French and British. Putin accuses the Western leaders of cynicism, 
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but there is no hard evidence that the Soviet Union was really prepared to come to 
Prague's defense. In fact, it was only a pretext, not a reason, for Moscow’s inaction 
that the Poles and the Romanians did not allow the Red Army to cross their territory. 
This circumstance can be invoked, as Putin did, but it does not follow that Stalin 
really wanted to help Prague. He was as cynical as his Western colleagues in this 
matter. The Soviet dictator, like British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain and 
French President Edouard Daladier, was just buying time and would have been more 
than happy to see the Western powers and Germany at odds over Czechoslovakia. 
Of course, the reverse was also true. In other words, it is hardly closer to the truth 
to do as Putin did and put all the blame for the outbreak of war on the Western 
powers, claiming that they were no different from us, or, going even further, that 
they committed the “original sin.” The situation was much more complex than that. 
What happened in Munich was ultimately the result of the deep and mutual distrust 
that characterized relations between the Soviet Union and the Western powers of 
the time, and which prevented them from joining forces at that time. 

Another central topic of Putin’s presentation was pre-war Polish politics. 
The Russian president went so far as to blame the Poles for the outbreak of World 
War II. But this is as unfounded as the unilateral blaming of the Western powers. 
The pre-war policies of the Poles can be criticized for a number of reasons but to 
accuse them of having caused the outbreak of the world war is without foundation. 
Nevertheless, Putin tried to support this claim on two grounds: first by the fact, 
mentioned earlier, that it was they (together with the Romanians) who refused to 
allow the Soviet army to march through their territory, thus preventing the defense of 
Czechoslovakia; and, second, by claiming that they themselves were the beneficiaries 
of the Munich decision, because they had gained territory from Czechoslovakia." 
These, Putin said, were serious crimes that Warsaw itself had contributed significandy 
to the outbreak of the war. The only problem with the condemned land grab is that 
the territory annexed by the Poles (part of the Cieszyn region and a narrow strip 
of the Tatra Mountains) was a fraction of the size of the territory the Soviet Union 
acquired as a result of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. The former was barely 1,000 km’, 
while the latter was just over 400 times that. Putin is therefore either unable 
or unwilling to distinguish between Poland's opportunistic seizure of part of 
a long-disputed territory considered essential for the defense of the country 
and the Soviet Union's active collusion with Nazi Germany and the resulting 
acquisition of vast territories. 

Even more questionable is the Russian presidents defense of the Soviet army's 
invasion and annexation of eastern Poland. According to Putin, the Soviet forces’ 
entry into eastern Poland on September 17, 1939 "saved a great many lives.” This 
claim may have been true for a while, but it did not change the fate of the tens 
of thousands of people deported in three waves by the Soviets from the occupied 
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Polish territory in 1940. The total number, as far as we know today, was 276,000.* 
And the alleged "saving of lives" to which Putin referred did not change the plight 
of the almost 22,000 Polish military officers taken prisoner by the Soviets and 
executed by the Soviet secret police (NKVD) in the Katyn Forest and two other 
places in April 1940. 

Putin' presentation did not include these facts. He discussed the period as 
if neither the deportations nor the executions had taken place. His omissions, 
however, weaken rather than strengthen his argument, as does his attempt to 
trivialize the significance of the territories acquired under the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact. Putin presented to his fellow presidents what happened before the war as if 
there had been no secret clause in the agreement between the two totalitarian 
states, and the Soviet Union had not acquired vast territories, while violating the 
sovereignty of a series of countries. 


2.2. Whitewashing Stalin and Molotov: Putin essay “75 Years of Great Victory" 
(2020) 


Putin already indicated in a speech to the CIS presidents that he intended to write 
alongand thorough essay on the background to the war. Accordingly, in June 2020, 
he published his paper "75 Years of the Great Victory: A Shared Responsibility 
for History and the Future.” In it, as might have been expected, he returned to 
the history of the Munich Agreement, as well as to his position that the war was 
inevitable because of the concessions made to Hitler at the time, and not because of 
the subsequent German-Soviet pact. 

In his essay, Putin also detailed how both the British and the French had 
delayed reaching an agreement with the Soviet Union, and cited as evidence that the 
Western military delegation that negotiated in Moscow in August 1939 consisted 
exclusively of second-line generals without any substantive authority. Putin is right 
about that, but the full picture is that neither Paris nor London wanted to enter 
into a military alliance with Moscow at that time. Their aims were much more 
modest then. All they wanted was a guarantee that the Soviet Union would not 
assist Nazi Germany in any way. Stalin, however, refused to give such assurances 
and instead made his delegates play that such a promise could only be made if they 
entered into an alliance. But he did not want an alliance, nor did he want Moscow 
to be blamed for it. Stalin therefore instructed Kliment Voroshilov, the People's 
Commissar for National Defense, who led the Soviet delegation, to clarify at the 
outset of the negotiations whether the Western delegation, like the Soviets, had the 
authority to sign any agreement. If not, they should be asked, with surprise, why they 
have come. And if they reply that they have only been authorized for preparatory 
negotiations, they should be asked whether they have a detailed plan in place in case 
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their ally, the Soviet Union, is attacked. If they do not have one, then they should 
be asked on what basis they want to deal with us. And if they still wish to negotiate 
further, Stalin’s briefing continued, the negotiations must be confined to clarifying 
the question of principle as to whether the Red Army would be allowed to pass 
through Poland and Romania. “If it should turn out that the passage of our army 
through Poland and Romania is out of question, it must be declared that without 
the fulfillment of this condition an agreement is impossible"? In other words, it 
is clear from Stalin’s briefing, which has been publicly available for more than 30 
years, that not only were the Western powers reluctant to reach an agreement with 
the Soviet Union, but the reverse was also true. Yet Putin does not want to know 
about this important fact. The reason is that if he had presented the background to 
the negotiations in a credible way, it would have been difficult to prove unilateral 
responsibility on the part of the West. 

Even more revealing of Putin’s true intentions is the way he presented Molotov’s 
visit to Berlin and his meeting with Hitler in November 1940. According to the 
Russian president, the Soviet People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs made new 
territorial and other demands that the Germans would certainly not accept, so that 
Moscow would not have to join the Tripartite Pact. In reality, however, the reverse 
was the case. What Molotov asked the Germans to do was meant very seriously 
by the Soviet leadership. Stalin, who had sent Molotov to Berlin, wanted to get 
a clearer picture of the German view on a number of issues, but also wanted to extend 
his influence, with Hitler’s approval, into new areas. It was in this spirit that Stalin 
and some members of his political entourage (Molotov, Voroshilov, and Anastas 
Mikoyan) assigned the tasks of the People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs. It is 
clear from the document of the negotiating instructions that the Soviet leadership 
considered this path important and wanted to win Hitler's agreement on a number 
of issues. Among other things, Moscow tried to persuade the German leadership to 
withdraw its troops from Finland and to stop demonstrations there that threatened 
Soviet interests. The directive also required Molotov to clarify the views of the Axis 
powers on Greece and Yugoslavia, and to come to an agreement with his German 
counterparts that any future decisions on Romania and Hungary would be subject 
to Moscow’s prior agreement. Molotov’s mandate also extended to persuading the 
Germans to follow a similar procedure with regard to Turkey. But the main purpose 
of the visit of the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs was to get Berlin to accept 
that Bulgaria belongs to the sphere of influence of the Soviet Union and that the 
Red Army could move in. In other words, the negotiating instructions make it 
clear that this was not a case of imitated demands, but of demands that were really 
important to Moscow. 

However, the Germans did not accept the Soviet demands, so no new agreement 
was reached. The bottom line is that it was not at all a case of Moscow deliberately 
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making unfulfillable demands just to avoid having to sign the tripartite agreement, 
as Putin claimed in his essay, but of Molotov’s failure to follow through on the 
ideas set out in the negotiating directive. At the same time, Moscow had no real 
intention of joining the tripartite agreement, because it did not want to reduce 
its room for maneuver, but it was keen to gain new territory." Putin was obviously 
trying to present Molotov’s trip to Berlin as if it had not been another attempt to 
acquire territory, because he thought it would be easier to disguise the imperialist 
aims of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and to make it look as if it had been imposed 
under duress and solely for the country’s security needs. But we know that this was 
not the case. Molotov’s negotiation in Berlin is the most convincing refutation of 
this. It is no coincidence that when the Nuremberg Tribunal was set up after the 
war, the Soviet Union named three areas that could not be mentioned in any way 
in the trial. One of these was the pre-war foreign policy of the Soviet Union, in 
particular the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, Molotov’s visit to Berlin in 1940, and 
the incorporation of the Baltic States into the Soviet Union." These issues seem 
to have been an embarrassment even immediately after the war, and Putin also 
found it better not to talk about them. Rather, he chose to give an interpretation of 
what happened that made the indefensible excusable. 


2.3. Putin s epigones: Russian politicians in the service of the falsification of 
history 


Putin was not the only one who did his part to make the memory of World War II 
as effective a political tool in the hands of the Russian ruling elite as it was before 
the war against Ukraine. Several leading Russian politicians joined the President. 
The task was clear: to transform the interpretation of the great Patriotic War so 
that it could be used as effectively as possible for current political purposes. To do 
this, Russian society had to be convinced that everything the Soviet Union had 
done before, during, and after the war was exemplary in every respect, and that 
there was no reason to criticize it. It also meant breaking with the view that had 
developed in the Gorbachev years and intensified under Yeltsin, which was capable 
of being critical of the Soviet past in more than one respect, including Moscow’s 
role in World War II. 

This abandonment of self-criticism began early in Putin's second presidency, 
but the process accelerated in the second half of the 2010s. One spectacular 
episode was Putin' speech at the inaugural meeting of the organizing committee 
for the 75th anniversary of the end of World War II in December 2019. The Russian 
president called for a credible account of the war, because he believed that some 
countries and international organizations had been trying to falsify history for some 
time, even giving the impression that Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union bore 
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equal responsibility for starting the war.” Of course, as mentioned above, there is no 
question of equal responsibility, just as there is no question of equal responsibility 
for the war as a whole, but there are still cases where Moscow can be held responsible. 
Even the fact that Soviet society undoubtedly made the greatest sacrifice in the fight 
against fascism cannot change this. Moscow should not forget the policy pursued by 
the Soviet Union between 1939 and the summer of 1941, and the responsibility it 
bore as a consequence. In Putin’s Russia, however, the need for critical introspection 
is becoming less and less acknowledged. The cult of the memory of World War 
II, the first version of which emerged in the late Brezhnev years and then faded 
away, began to be revived in 2005. Initially, it was entirely understandable and 
proportionate to the losses suffered, while its content was defined by a sense of shock 
and compassion for the victims’ relatives. Over time, however, war remembrance 
increasingly became a political instrument of the regime, which went hand in hand 
with a loss of sensitivity to the pain of other political communities. This inevitably 
led to increasingly sharp clashes in the politics of memory. The dispute was most 
acute with Russias immediate western neighbors. 

On the approaching 80th anniversary of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, the 
Kremlin launched a striking information campaign to rehabilitate the agreement. 
From Minister of Foreign Affairs Sergey Lavrov to Minister of Culture Vladimir 
Medinsky, key politicians in Putin’s regime have spoken out. Sergei Ivanov, former 
Minister of Defense, former head of the President’s office and a member of the 
Russian National Security Council in 2019, was a key speaker as well, just like Sergey 
Naryshkin, who was then, as now, both Director of the Foreign Intelligence Service 
and President of the Russian Historical Society. All of them felt itimportant to defend 
the treaty and its secret supplementary protocols, which had been condemned by the 
Congress of Soviet People’s Deputies under Gorbachev and declared invalid from 
the moment of its drafting. The resolution, adopted on December 24, 1989, stated 
that Stalin and Molotov had negotiated the secret protocols without informing 
Soviet society, the Party Central Committee, the Supreme Soviet (the parliament 
of the time), or the Soviet government of the outcome of the negotiations, and that 
they had therefore not been ratified. The resolution stated that the protocols “in no 
way reflected the will of the Soviet people.” The secret deal was used by Stalin and his 
immediate entourage, the resolution said, to “issue ultimatums to other states and to 
put pressure on them by force.” 

Despite the decision taken under Gorbachev, Ivanov, at a conference on the 
prehistory of World War II, also held in 2019, directly recommended to Russian 
society to “be proud of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact"? In a long interview with 
Izvestia, Naryshkin blamed the Western powers and Poland for the outbreak of 
the war.'* At the opening of an exhibition on the period, Lavrov saw fit to point 
out that the Soviet Union had signed the non-aggression pact in August 1939 out 
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of necessity because Britain and France refused to enter into an alliance." Even if 
we were to accept the foreign minister's position (which is certainly not true in the 
form in which it is stated) the question still remains unanswered: why was it neces- 
sary to conclude a secret agreement with Nazi Germany on the partition of Eastern 
Europe? The fact that London and Paris delayed making an alliance with Moscow 
does not explain in any way the signing of the secret protocols, even less so because 
the Kremlin was also delaying the agreement. If the Soviet side had been keen to 
make a deal with the Western powers (and they were not, because it was hardly 
possible to make a secret deal with them on the partition of Eastern Europe) they 
would not have made excuses—but they did. In any case, this did not disturb the 
Russian Foreign Minister in the least in his attempt to blame the Western powers 
alone for the failure to reach an agreement. 

Of all the Russian politicians in the chief patron’s court, Vladimir Medinsky 
went furthest in discussing the 1939 pact, writing a lengthy article in its defense. 
The very title of his essay, published by RIA Novosti in 2019, is revelatory: “The Dip- 
lomatic Triumph of the Soviet Union"? From the beginning of his article, the author, 
who considers himself a serious historian, felt it important to point out that the 
Soviet regime had made a serious mistake in concealing the supplementary proto- 
cols. But not because it was a mistake to keep such an important issue secret, but 
because there was no reason to do so, because there was nothing to be ashamed of 
in the protocols. According to the Minister, similar agreements with Hitler had 
been signed by other states. One such pact was the Munich Agreement of 1938, 
when Czechoslovakia was forced by the four major powers in Europe to hand over 
its most valuable military and economic territories to Germany. This was done, Me- 
dinsky says, in the hope that Hitler’s aggression would then turn eastwards. How- 
ever, the author is not the least bit bothered by the fact that the Western powers 
have long regarded the Munich agreement as a serious failure and have made no 
excuses for their decision. There is no authoritative Western historian or politician 
who defends the Munich agreement. The Russian Minister of Culture, on the other 
hand, does just the opposite when he states that, “in the specific foreign policy situ- 
ation of the summer of 1939, the Soviet Union was right to agree to the non-aggres- 
sion pact” and that it was “a forced step on the Soviet side, a legitimate agreement 
with an undisputed enemy.” 

After all this, the question rightly arises as to what was the point of excusing the 
pact in 2019, which was once firmly condemned. What was in it for the regime? 
Probably most of all, by reinterpreting the events of 80 years ago and essentially 
returning to the Stalinist tradition, the Russian ruling elite gained a reference 
point for a Russian foreign policy that was increasingly at odds with the West. For 
this foreign policy made the concept of the “sphere of interest” almost an official 
position. The concept refers to the idea that only a few great powers have full and 
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unlimited sovereignty. These are the powers that decide the fate of the smaller states 
in their “spheres of interest” by common agreement. This view, which has become 
popular again in Moscow, challenges one of the most important principles of inter- 
national law—the sovereign equality of states. 


3. The falsification of Ukrainian history: legitimizing the war through 
politics of memory 


Before the full-scale invasion, Putin was concerned not only with the history of 
World War II but also with the history of the Ukrainians. In his essay “On the His- 
torical Unity of Russians and Ukrainians,’ published in the summer of 2021, Putin 
attempted to deduce the inevitability of close cooperation between Russia and 
Ukraine, and to justify the absurdity of the opposition between the two peoples.” 
He did this by placing the blame for the current situation solely on the Ukrainians, 
and more specifically on the Ukrainian political elite that came to power in 2014. 
Although there were some self-critical remarks in the essay, they are so general that 
they can be seen as no more than a simple rhetorical device. 


3.1. Denial of the existence of an independent Ukrainian people 


According to Putin, those who some people consider Ukrainians speak a little dif- 
ferently from Russians, but ultimately they are no different. It is only because of the 
intrigue of external forces that there are Ukrainians at all; and if it were not for the 
external forces working on this, Ukrainians would not exist. 

Undoubtedly, there are many similarities between the two peoples, but it in 
no way follows that they do not exist in distinct ways. It can hardly be denied that 
they share similar languages, beliefs, and culture. It is even true that the Ukrainian 
language was not as different from the Russian language in the past as it is today, 
but there is still plenty of evidence that they are not the same language. This is im- 
mediately shown by the difference in the writing of the two languages, where the 
calligraphy of many letters differs, as well as the vocabulary and grammar of the two 
languages. These differences became increasingly apparent from the 16th to 17th 
centuries. It is typical that for almost half a century the reports written by the 
Hetmans to Moscow (they were obliged to report when the "left-bank Ukraine,’ i.e., 
the territories east of the Dnieper, came under Russian control) were systematically 
translated into Russian so that they could be understood in Moscow. This practice 
only ceased after the official correspondence between “Great Russian” (meaning 
Russian) and “Little Russian" (meaning Ukrainian) began to converge, but this 
convergence never meant the complete disappearance of differences. 
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There are many similarities in the beliefs and cultures of the two peoples, de- 
spite the fact that the different groups of Eastern Slavs were controlled by different 
powers from quite early on, essentially from the mid-13th century. Nevertheless, 
the great majority of them remained Eastern Orthodox Christians, whether they 
lived in the territory of the Lithuanian Principality or the Golden Horde and its 
successor kingdoms. After a while, however, differences between the Kyiv and 
Moscow versions of Orthodoxy became apparent, but these were not significant, 
if only because for a long time no one prevented the various politically controlled 
groups of Eastern Slavs from exchanging church books among themselves. There 
were some periods, such as the first half of the 17th century, when Moscow tried to 
prevent the admission of church books “printed in Lithuania,’ but after a while, 
they gave up on this practice. The distance between the two ecclesial communities 
was also created by the fact that the Metropolitan of Kyiv did not immediately 
come under the control of the Moscow Patriarchate after the Russian acquisition of 
the eastern Ukrainian territories in 1654. For many decades, until 1686, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople was in charge of this function. 

However, the linguistic and religious proximity of Russians and Ukrainians in 
no way implies the identity of the two peoples, as Putin claims. The main reason 
is that, in the formation of a modern political nation, not only do ethnic and lin- 
guistic affinities and cultural proximity play a major role but social traditions, ideas 
about the past, legal norms, and forms of interaction within a given community 
as well. If we take these circumstances into account, we cannot fail to notice the 
significant differences between the social organization of Ukrainians and Russians, 
which were already evident by the 17th century. The everyday life of the Ukrain- 
ians and their social organization was influenced by the Rzeczpospolita, the set of 
traditions of the common Polish-Lithuanian state which took deep root at local 
level and which the Ukrainians came to regard as their own. The transformation 
of the local legal system in the 18th century speaks volumes about the strength of 
these traditions. Although the Russian imperial government took the initiative, the 
models that determined the reform of the judiciary in “Little Russia” were taken 
from the Polish legal and institutional system, and from certain rules in Lithuanian 
statutes. The system thus established continued to operate until 1864, when the 
empire's judicial system underwent a comprehensive overhaul. For a long time, the 
cities in these territories were governed by Magdeburg law. Overall, these particular 
circumstances gave rise to a very different social experience from that available to 
people in the rest of the empire. 

Putin's essay is full of inaccuracies, half-truths, and omissions, in addition to 
problems of approach and methodology. It is striking that the Russian President 
never deigns to call the first state of the Eastern Slavs "Kyivan Rus” in the way his- 
toriography is accustomed to, but instead always uses the formula “Old Rus.” This 
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is no coincidence: it is an indication that Kyiv cannot have anything to do with the 
first Slavic state, which he claims was held together by a common language, exten- 
sive economic ties, and the rule of the princes of the Ryurik dynasty. However, this 
is certainly not true in this form, if Putin is thinking of the time of the formation 
of the Kyivan Rus in the ninth to tenth centuries. The Normans, who played an 
important role in the founding of the state, spoke their own old Scandinavian lan- 
guage, while the Finno-Ugric, Baltic, and Turkic tribes living here spoke their own. 
What Putin speaks about is a development of a few centuries later, when the Old 
Slavic language had a truly unifying role. Nor can we speak of the unifying role of 
economic relations in an age of natural farming, nor of the cohesive power of the 
Ryurik dynasty in a state without primogeniture. Putin also ignores the fact that in 
the 16th and 17th centuries at the latest, the groups of Eastern Slavs controlled by 
the various powers began to separate linguistically, creating Ukrainian and Belaru- 
sian languages alongside Russian. 

According to Putin, the separation of Ukrainians was not the result of changes 
within the group, but was an externally inspired and controlled process, instigated 
at different times by the Poles or the Austrians and, now, by the “collective West.” 
“The image of a Ukrainian people separated from the Russians was created and 
strengthened among the Polish elite and certain sections of the Belarusian intelli- 
gentsia, Putin says, adding that “there was no historical basis for this, nor could 
there have been.” The Russian president is also outraged by the widespread condem- 
nation in Ukraine today of the crimes of the Soviet regime, some of which cannot 
be attributed to the USSR or the Soviet Union, and especially not to Russia today. 
That may be so, and examples can be found, but the persuasive force of Putin’s claim 
is considerably weakened by the fact that in his long essay he makes no reference 
whatsoever to Holodomor, the great famine of 1932-1933. There is now a general 
consensus among Russian, Ukrainian, and Western historians of the period that the 
Holodomor had 7-7.5 million victims in the Soviet Union as a whole, of whom 
some 3-3.5 million were probably Ukrainian. Instead, the debate today is simply 
whether what happened was the result of Moscow’s deliberate policy of punish- 
ment against Ukrainians, or whether it was a joint martyrdom of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union— Russians, Ukrainians, and Kazakhs, for which the responsibility 
lies largely with the Stalinist leadership of the country. 


3.2. Questioning Ukraine’s borders 


Apart from denying the recognition of Ukrainians as an independent people, Putin 
obviously needed the long historical prelude to convincingly explain his other main 
thesis, which can be summarized briefly as follows: when the Soviet Union broke 
up, it should have been ensured that each member state could take with it only as 
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much territory as it had taken with it as a member of the federal state. According to 
the Russian president, after the former Soviet Member States annulled the treaty that 
created the Soviet Union at the end of 1922, they lost the legal basis on which they 
subsequently acquired new territories. He argues that the borders and the owner- 
ship of certain territories should in any case have been negotiated at the time of the 
break-up of the Soviet Union. 

But this is an utterly irresponsible position. Fortunately, at the time of the 
break-up of the Soviet Union, the republics were led by leaders who were aware of 
the serious risks of this proposal. Indeed, the idea of redrawing the borders came up 
in the autumn of 1991, when the future of the federal state was already in doubt af- 
ter the attempted coup against Gorbachev. It was then that the Burbulis Memoran- 
dum was published, which called for a revision of the internal borders of the Soviet 
Union, separating the member republics. The document, signed by a member of the 
Russian government, immediately provoked protests from Ukraine and Kazakh- 
stan, and the memorandum, which was considered semi-official, was withdrawn 
by Moscow. Had it not, who knows what would have happened on the territory of 
the nuclear-armed Soviet Union. But fortunately that did not happen and they did 
not start arguing about borders. Instead, in the declaration signed in Belovezhskaya 
Pushcha on December 8, 1991, which dissolved the Soviet Union, Article 5 stated 
that the parties to the agreement respect each other's borders and the inviolability 
of their territories, i.e., they recognize the former Soviet internal borders as inter- 
national borders without any changes. Putin’s ex post reasoning is unacceptable not 
only because it would have seriously jeopardized the process of “dismantling” the 
Soviet Union if it had been implemented, but also because it was unworkable. 
If everything had to revert to the 1922 situation, there would have been enormous 
chaos within moments. For who, for example, would have gained the territories 
that the Soviet Union had acquired in the early stages of World War II as a result 
of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and the subsequent invasion of eastern Poland? 
Would the 200-250 kilometer-wide strip of land in the western part of what is 
now Ukraine and Belarus, acquired in the autumn of 1939, have been returned to 
Poland? And if it had, how would the Germans have reacted to the new situation? 
Would they have reclaimed the territories they had ceded to Warsaw after the war, 
upsetting the European territorial order established after World War II? 

Putin apparently never considered that the eastern borders of Ukraine today 
are not where they were when the Soviet Union was founded. If the 1922 situation 
was restored as Putin proposed, Crimea would have been part of Russia, but most 
of the Rostov region (including Taganrog, Shahti, and Gukovo), which is now un- 
der Moscow’s control, would be Ukrainian. These territories were transferred from 
the Ukrainian republic to the Russian only in 1923-1924. Not to mention the fact 
that the internal territorial order, which survived with minimal changes until the 
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break-up of the Soviet Union, was not established until 1936. It was only then that 
the three Transcaucasian republics of Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia gained 
the status of member republics, just as the internal borders of the Soviet Union in 
Central Asia were not finalized until that time. If Putin’s idea had been accepted 
in 1991, not only all of Kazakhstan, but also Russian Turkestan, including today’s 
Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and Turkmenistan, would belong to Russia 
today, because these territories were still part of the Russian republic when the Soviet 
Union was founded. 

The unmanageable consequences of Putin’s idea could go on and on, but per- 
haps we can see from what we have seen so far how unrealistic and false his proposal 
is. So is his claim that “the transfer of the Crimean territory belonging to the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic to the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
in 1954 was carried out in flagrant violation of the legal norms in force at the time.” 
This is simply not true. As long as the Soviet Union existed, all decisions involving 
territorial changes, whether in republics or in counties, were always taken on the 
basis of decisions of the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the All- 
Union Central Executive Committee, and later of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, or of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the republics 
concerned. The transfer of Crimea was no exception. 

Putin’s long essay was probably intended to do nothing more than to provide 
a historical basis for what he had done to Ukraine up to 2021 (when the essay was 
published), including the annexation of Crimea; and to make it clear to everyone 
that as long as he is President of Russia, he will not let Ukraine go. The Russian 
chief patron does not consider Ukraine to be a fully sovereign country, despite the 
fact that the Russian state committed itself to this in the 1991 agreement that ended 
the Soviet Union. 

Indeed, Putin’s job as Russian head of state is not to write history papers and 
decide whether there are Ukrainians or not. That is not his business. Instead, it is 
his job as the leader of Russia to honor all the agreements that have been signed in 
his country’s name in the past. And that is true even if he believes that there are no 
Ukrainians because whether or not he accepts their existence at the moment, the 
Ukrainian state exists. In fact, the sovereignty of Ukraine has been recognized and 
enshrined in international treaties by Russia on five separate occasions: 


1. the agreement on the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the creation of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States, signed in Belovezhskaya Pushcha 
on December 8, 1991 (Article 5); 


2. the Budapest Memorandum signed on December 5, 1994; 


3. the Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Partnership between Russia and 
Ukraine signed on May 31, 1997 (Article 2); 
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4, the delimitation treaty on the borders of Russia and Ukraine, signed on 
January 28, 2003 (already during Putin’s first presidency); 


5. the extension of the delimitation treaty for another ten years in autumn 
2008 without any textual modification. 


Putin should have been concerned with this and not with writing historical treatises. 
Nevertheless, the Russian president felt a strong and recurring urge to justify 
historically everything he did against Ukraine. Even the speech he delivered three 
days before issuing the order to attack Ukraine was full of historical references. All 
of this gives the impression that Putin is convinced that he can rely on history, or 
a rather biased interpretation of it, to absolve himself of everything he and his army 
have done in this war. 


4. The impact of manipulation: the politics of memory and the fallout 
of war propaganda in Russian society 


4.1. The revival of the Stalin cult and Russian memory politics 


Since the mid-1990s, the Levada Center, an independent public opinion polling 
institute in Moscow, has been tracking who Russian society considers to be the most 
important figures in Russian history. Stalin was already popular at the time of the 
first survey, but not as popular as he became in the early 2000s. In 1994, Russians 
still considered Lenin and Peter I to be far more important historical figures than 
Stalin. The two topped the list until 2003, but even then the dictator, whom the 
poet Osip Mandelstam referred to only as the “Caucasian Highlander,’ was close 
behind. By 2008, Pushkin had temporarily become the favorite of Russians, 
followed in a close second by Peter I, Stalin, and Lenin.” It was the first survey to 
measure Stalin as a more important figure than Lenin, and this has not changed 
since. On the contrary, the distance between them has grown. Since 2012, Russian 
public opinion has been unchanged: Stalin is considered the most outstanding 
Russian historical figure of all time.”! 

What could be the reason for all this? It is difficult to give a clear answer. If 
we were to rely only on this survey, which is repeated every few years, there would 
be no reason to link Stalin’s enduring popularity with Putin’s policies. Indeed, the 
polls conducted under his terms (2003, 2008, 2012, 2017, and 2021) show no 
significant difference. The polls in these years showed that 36-42% of respondents 
considered Stalin to be the most significant historical figure during this period. The 
“surge” in Stalin’s acceptance took place before Putin, between 1994 and 1999. In 
these five Yeltsin years, Stalin’s approval rating jumped from 20 to 35 percent. This 
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would suggest that Putin’s policies have nothing to do with the growing acceptance 
and respect for Stalin. 

However, there are other types of surveys available. One of these, from the early 
2000s, sought to find out how Russian society views Stalin as a person and how 
it judges his historical role. According to research also conducted by the Levada 
Center, in 2003, during the second half of Putin’s first presidency, only just over half 
of those polled had an appreciative view of the role Stalin played in the country.” 
In 2019, however, this proportion reached 70%, while only 19% were critical.” In 
other words, in a decade and a half, Stalin’s public image improved significantly, 
and Putin’s policies must have had something to do with this change. This can be 
assumed based on another part of the survey as well, which measured how attitudes 
to Stalin correlated with the respondents’ political views. This research revealed 
that among those who voted for Putin in the 2018 presidential election, there were 
proportionally more people who had a positive opinion of Stalin than among those 
who voted for the communist candidate.” In other words, for some time now there 
have been two distinct Stalinisms in Russia: the one represented by the Communist 
Party (in fake or domesticated opposition); and the one represented by the state. 
The latter still does not praise Stalin openly and directly, but many of its decisions, 
its struggle in the field of memory politics, and its methods have led to a social 
norm that is not to condemn Stalin but to respect him. Today, it is much more 
exceptional to condemn the “wise leader of the people” than to praise him. 

This is closely linked to the memory politics of the Putin era, a patronal policy 
that has become increasingly important for the regime as time has gone by. From the 
moment patriotism was made the national ideal of the regime, the importance of the 
past has increased significantly. The regime began to demonstrate its continuity 
with centuries of Russian history, with an emphasis on reconciliation and national 
unity; at the same time, it began to fight vigorously (and for some time even with the 
tools of punitive legislation) against alternative and self-critical interpretations of the 
past. This duality was visible already in the years preceding the centenary of the 1917 
revolutions. In his 2016 presidential message, Putin spoke of the need for Russia to 
“learn the lessons of history, above all, for reconciliation, for strengthening the social, 
political, and civic consensus that has been achieved today.” He added that the misuse 
of historical tragedies, “speculation on them,’ was inadmissible.” Duma President 
Vyacheslav Volodin was even more explicit a few weeks later. Recalling the events of 
1917, he warned that the memory of “dramatic events of the past must not become 
another source of division in Russian society. These and other political statements 
made it clear that the ruling elite was strongly afraid of the upcoming centenary of the 
1917 revolutions. In their statements, they warned against drawing parallels between 
the present and the events of a hundred years earlier. The Russian regime, fearful of 
“color revolutions,’ used the centenary not to rethink the causes and consequences of 
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the revolutions, but to contrast what happened in 1917 with what they propagated as 
the most valuable feature of Putin’s system, i.e., its stability. 

While the regime is clearly afraid of certain periods of the past, it also sees 
history as a serious tool for autocratic consolidation. Accordingly, it has been 
increasingly assertive in defending what it considers to be the only correct historical 
memory. The 15-year cultural strategy adopted in spring 2016 identified as one of 
the most dangerous challenges facing Russia “the distortion of historical memory, 
the negative perception of significant periods in Russian history, and the spread of 
false claims about Russia's historical backwardness."" The doctrine of information 
security of the country, also adopted in 2016, similarly stressed the importance of 
protecting historical memory. The document said that neutralizing informational 
and psychological pressures on the country, including attempts to “dismantle 
the historical foundations and patriotic traditions associated with the defense of 
the homeland,” was key.?? 

All this showed precisely that the Russian political leadership came to the 
realization relatively early on that comprehensive control of the “Russian cultural 
space” required various preventive measures, invoking the protection of national 
history. This intention was first expressed in the foreign policy concept adopted in 
2008. It was here that the idea that the state has a duty to act against the “rewriters of 
history” was first put forward, because those who do so try to foment confrontation 
in international relations and spread the idea of revanchism.” In the spirit of this idea, 
the then President Dmitry Medvedev set up a commission to stop the “falsification 
of history"? Although the committee was set up, with several historians on board, 
it did not make much of a mark in the years that followed. This may have been 
one of the reasons why Vladimir Medinsky, who was dismissed as culture minister 
in 2020 and then appointed Putin’s advisor on memory policy, initiated the creation 
of a new commission with similar tasks in 2021. The new committee, created in late 
July with staff from several ministries and agencies (including the Foreign Ministry, 
the National Security Council, the Federal Security Service, the Interior Ministry, 
and the Investigative Committee) was tasked with analyzing the “activities of 
foreign structures” that threaten Russias interests and preparing effective “counter- 
propaganda events.”*! Although it was given the name “Committee for Historical 
Clarification,’ it did not include any historians, unlike its predecessor in 2009. It is in 
the hands of the clients and servants of the regime to decide what a threat to “correct” 
historical memory is, to initiate bills to protect the “rightly interpreted” past, and, in 
time, they will feel empowered to shape the historical narrative to be followed. 

The conspicuous activity of the regime in interpreting the events of the past that 
it considers important serves only one purpose: to dominate historical memory. 
To do this, it needs historians less and less. As there is a growing acceptance of 
historical continuity in Russia, it is not surprising that Feliks Edmundovich 
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Dzerzhinsky, the founder of the Cheka (the first Soviet state security agency) was 
given a bust in Simferopol, the capital of annexed Crimea in 2021,” and that only 
a minority of people in Moscow considered him a “murderer” and “one who belongs 
to the dark side of history,’ as opposed to the majority which opined either that “the 
past should neither be erased nor sharply criticized” or that Dzerzhinsky indeed 
“did a lot for the country” and was “a significant revolutionary? It is similarly 
unsurprising that the vast majority of Russian society has an appreciative opinion 
of Stalin, and a growing proportion of people believes that his repression of the 
most diverse sections of society was justified in part or in whole.” From the regime’s 
perspective, in this environment it is much easier to make the majority of people 
believe that the war against neighboring Ukraine is for the greater good, because it 
is in fact a continuation of the Great Patriotic War. 


4.2. Tuned for war: loyalty signaling of the Russian public during the Russian- 
Ukrainian war 


The Levada Center began measuring the Russian public's attitude to the “special 
military operation” at the outbreak of the war. Since then, the results of its multi- 
perspective measurements have been published on a monthly basis. These show 
that the Russian society’s attitude to the war hardly changed between March and 
December. In March, 53% of respondents strongly supported the “special military 
operation” and a further 28% supported rather than opposed it; that is, 81% of 
respondents agreed with the decision of the political leadership. Meanwhile, only 
14 percent of those polled said the war was a failure in one way or another.? Four 
months later, in July, the situation barely changed: more than three quarters of 
respondents still supported Putin’s war. Compared to March, the proportion of 
those who unconditionally approved of military action was down by 5 percentage 
points (48%), while 28%, if not enthusiastically, also supported the decision. The 
proportion of those who strongly opposed the war rose slightly, as did the proportion 
of those who were less strongly opposed, but even together they accounted for just 
under 18% of the population. By December, this changed only minimally, with 
the proportion of those in favor falling from 76 to 71 percent, while those against 
rose to 21%.” This essentially means that the partial mobilization ordered at the 
end of September failed to bring about any significant change. 

Meanwhile, more than two thirds of those polled in July said *yes" when asked 
if things were going well in the country. This is surprising because in November 
2021, just four months before the war, only 44 per cent thought so.** By December 
2022, the result was little changed from the summer. Even though the war had been 
going on for ten months, and more than 300,000 people had been conscripted, 
63% of respondents still thought that things were going well for the country.” 
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In other words, these polls suggest that the majority of Russians believe that things 
are going well with the war and that everything is fine. It is hard to believe that this 
is the actual situation: that the majority of Russian society is much more satisfied 
with the way the country is run during the war than it was during peacetime. 

But it is not only these numbers that seem surprising. Putin’s public perception 
took a similar unexpected turn. This is most apparent when the researchers offered 
a shortlist of Russian politicians, including the president, to the respondents, who 
were then asked to say whose actions they approve of. When asked this question in 
July 2021, 61% said they supported Putin’s actions; a year later, the corresponding 
number was 83%. Putin’s support rose to a higher level only in 2014-2015, during 
the Crimea euphoria, when 88-89% of respondents were satisfied with his actions.” 
To add to the overall picture, since the outbreak of the war, not only has Putin’s 
support increased significantly, but also that of the prime minister, the government, 
and even the generally distrusted State Duma.*! 

Similarly surprising changes have been recorded by another major Russian 
polling agency, the FOM (Dona “O6mecrsenHoe muenue,’ Public Opinion 
Foundation), which operates under the supervision of the Kremlin. One of its 
recurrent research topics is to gauge how respondents perceive the mood of those 
around them, whether they consider it to be “calm” or “tense.” One might think 
that with the outbreak of war, the survey would record a spectacular increase in 
the proportion of “tense” people, but the results show the opposite. By July, the 
proportion of those responding “calm” had risen to 62%, while the proportion of 
“tense” responses had fallen to 32%. This result is all the more striking because 
before the war, respondents still saw “tense” people as the majority (50-55%) and 
"calm" people as the minority (39-44%). This was the case until April 2022, when 
those responding “calm” became increasingly dominant, first temporarily and then 
permanently from May onwards.“ 

Therefore, a growing proportion of people in Russia were “calm, and the fact 
that the war is not yet over does not change that? Of course, it could be argued that 
respondents are misperceiving the mood of their environment. This is possible, but 
even if that were the case, it would need an explanation. It could also be argued that 
the FOM,an institute under the patronal control, has manipulated the data, but this 
is contradicted by the fact that the independent Levada Center has come to a similar 
conclusion when it asked people about their mood. Finally, it could be argued that, 
where there is no democratic public sphere, it is a mistake to assume that people will 
answer such sensitive questions about their loyalty to the authorities with what they 
really think. For let us not forget that the Putin regime was repressive even before 
the war. From the beginning of 2021, perhaps in preparation for war, it launched an 
extensive attack on the remaining institutions of civil society and the independent 
media that still operate. Under these circumstances, it is reasonable to think that 
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many people are afraid to respond honestly, while at the same time they are less and 
less able to inform themselves from sources independent of the authorities. 

In this light, what the polling results definitely show is that the war has resulted 
in a significant increase in the loyalty, or rather the signaled loyalty, of Russian 
society to Putin’s regime. This is also evidenced by the fact that while in the three 
years before the war slightly less than half of those polled thought that the country 
was heading in the right direction, after ten months of war almost two thirds of them 
thought so. In other words, nearly a fifth of the population changed their opinion 
as a result of the war, which is the only way to explain this turnaround. In itself, 
this would not be particularly surprising, since a spectacular increase in loyalty to 
the authorities in wartime, or “rallying around the flag,’ is not unknown elsewhere. 
The main differences are two: the autocratic context in which these answers are 
given, which count as loyalty signaling towards the increasingly oppressive regime; 
and that in Russia this phenomenon has so far proved to be strikingly spectacular 
and enduring. Further evidence of this is that while before the war only 26% of the 
people would have been prepared to vote for the unpopular ruling party, United 
Russia, by the summer of 2022 this figure had risen to 39%.* 

The suspicion that the answers are not necessarily honest is reinforced by the 
fact that questions formulated in different ways but essentially about the same 
thing do not produce identical answers. Let us take the three questions that probed 
people’s loyalty to the regime: 


1. “Do you approve of Putin’s actions?” (This is a closed question, because 
Putin’s name is on a list of politicians, and that is how you have to give your 
opinion.) 

2. “Are things going in the right direction in the country?” 


3. “Which politicians do you trust the most?" (‘This is an open-ended question. 
No one’s name appears on the questionnaire. It is up to the respondent to 
choose which ones.) 


If we look at the evolution of the responses to these three questions since 2014, 
we see that their dynamics have been similar for some time. This was the case until 
the summer of 2018, when the announcement of the increase in the retirement 
age was made. Since then, however, it seems that trust in Putin, when asked in an 
open-ended way, has fallen much more than in the first two questions, even though 
they are ultimately about perceptions of the regime and the president as well. There 
was also a drop in the other two questions, with fewer people approving of Putin’s 
actions and fewer people thinking that things were going well in the country, but in 
neither case was the drop as large as for the third question. 

Since the start of the full-scale invasion, repeated polls have shown that loyalty 
to the regime has begun to grow again. This is apparent on all three issues, but the 
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magnitude of the increase is far from the same. Support for Putin' actions, when 
asked as a closed question, has increased much more than when asked as an open 
question. For the former, the Russian president was at the top in 2015. Then, almost 
9096 of those polled approved of his actions. But that support had plummeted to 
below 6096 by the end of 2020, before rising again with the war against Ukraine, 
and by July it was 8396, almost back to its peak seven years earlier. The picture that 
emerged from the answers to the open-ended question was also the most positive 
for Putin in 2015. Then, 6796 of respondents thought of Putin as a politician they 
trusted. This indicator fell to one third of that number by the summer of 2020 
(2396 at its lowest) and then started to slowly increase, but never exceeded 3396 
before the war. However, with the start of the war, it immediately shot up to 4396 
and then started to fluctuate between 35 and 42 percent.* In other words, when 
researchers ask open-ended questions about confidence in Putin, we find that his 
support is always much lower than when they ask closed-ended questions. At the 
same time, we can also see that the full-scale invasion has not come close to restoring 
Putin's former popularity in open-ended surveys to the extent that it has done in 
the closed question. This is important because the majority of pollsters believe that 
the real public perception ofthe Russian president is more accurately reflected by 
a questioning method where respondents are not influenced in any way, not even 
by a list put in front of them, but are left to decide for themselves. 


4.3. Public opinion in an oppressive regime: conformists, believers, and the “silent 
majority" 


Several contradictions in the perception of the war in Russian society can be 
detected. This is shown by the results of the research published in the summer of 
2022 by Russian Field, a Moscow-based public opinion research institute now in 
its sixth year.? The data, collected at the end of July, shows that Russian society is 
really only consistent on one issue: following Putin’s lead. Among other questions, 
the researchers asked whether the "special military operation" in Ukraine should 
be continued. Fifty-two percent of the respondents said “yes,” while 38% would 
support the start of peace talks. But when asked if they would support Putin 
making peace tomorrow, 65% said “yes,” with only 1796 of respondents expressing 
strong opposition. However, when asked if they would support Putin issuing orders 
to attack Kyiv again, 60% of respondents said “yes.” 

From all this, it seems that a large part of the Russian population either has no 
independent opinion on the war, or, if it does, prefers not to reveal it, but instead to 
conform to the supposed expectations of the authorities. This is probably what the 
Russian Field researchers expected, because they included a question in the survey 
to get an idea of what the respondents really think. That question was: What would 
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be the three most important decisions you would make if you woke up tomorrow 
morning and found yourself to be Putin? Survey respondents were not asked to 
choose from a list of alternatives, but to formulate their own answers. Most of them 
(208) would have ordered an end to military operations in Ukraine. They were 
followed by those who would have called for immediate peace negotiations (145). 
But there were almost as many who would have annexed eastern Ukraine to Russia 
without any prior negotiations (142), in stark contrast to the former, followed 
closely by those who would have raised salaries and pensions (134), and then those 
who would have either resigned immediately or shot themselves in the head (93). 
Finally there were sixty-four respondents who would have immediately reinstated 
the lower retirement age. These responses seem to suggest that support for the war 
may not be as clear-cut as the surveys of the Levada Center and FOM suggest. 

Of course, it is not clear from the Russian Field research whether those who 
support the war in their responses do so out of conviction or out of caution or 
fear. Nor is it clear whether those who might be assumed to support the war out of 
conviction are informed or misguided people: whether they can make arguments in 
defense of their position, or they simply go with the word of authority because they 
are negligent, cynical, or simply unable to form their own opinions on important 
public issues. None of this is clear from these surveys. 

Although the figures on the high level of support for the war and the fact that 
it is barely declining in substance may seem absurd, we cannot be sure that they 
are mainly due to the fear of the respondents. Probably just as important is the 
fact that the propagandists in power have sensed something that makes this war 
very much supportable in the eyes of many Russians. This could be the Russians’ 
undying nostalgia for empire, or some painful memory, some kind of believed 
humiliation, some kind of resentment. After all, we are talking about a community 
that has been persuaded for many years, and apparently not unsuccessfully, that the 
West humiliated Russia in the 1990s, brought it to its knees, but that now, with this 
war, “we are showing them that we are strong again.” For years now, the authorities 
have also been saying that the "collective West" is trying to destroy Russia, envying 
its resources and natural endowments, so that nothing good can be expected from 
it (and it is in decline anyway). The persistent support for the war shows that the 
years of intense ideological “molding” of Russian society, the indoctrination that 
has turned the majority of Russians against the West and the Western-oriented 
Ukrainians, has had its effect. 

If one has followed the evening political programs on Russian central TV 
channels for the past eight years, and the incessant vilification of Ukrainians, 
they will not be surprised at how many people are afraid to speak out or accept 
the views of the authorities uncritically. According to research published by the 
Levada Center in December 2022, among those who are mainly informed by 
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television news and political programs, 8696 supported, strongly or less strongly, 
Russian military operations in Ukraine. The proportion was much lower among 
those who are informed by various Telegram channels (61%). The proportion of those 
who support Russian aggression also differs significantly by age group. The youngest 
generation, those aged 18 to 24, show a 5996 support rate, while they are the most 
likely to strongly condemn the war as well (2396). By contrast, the oldest generation, 
those aged 55 and above, are 79% in favor of what Russia is doing in Ukraine. 

All this suggests that the regime has so far succeeded in convincing the elderly 
and the T V-informed section of the population, to the greatest extent, that the 
war is for a good cause: that it is a continuation of the Great Patriotic War against 
fascism in Ukraine. The fact that they are the most convinced of this is probably 
due to the fact that the slogans used by the authorities during and before the war 
are in many ways the same as the ideological clichés they heard in their youth, in the 
late Soviet years, and which now sound all too familiar. However, this mechanism 
does not explain why younger generations are ready to accept the narrative offered 
by the regime. The generation between 40 and 54 is 7196 in favor of war, compared 
to 65% of those between 25 and 39.* In other words, the Putin system is operating 
not only with ideological memories of the Soviet era, but also with something else 
that makes the war against Ukraine seem understandable and acceptable, even to 
those who were children at the time of the break-up of the Soviet Union and who 
spent their youth in the Yeltsin period. 

It is difficult to determine at this stage what the possible motives for supporting 
the war, or the ratio between conformists and “believers,” might be. Research by 
Russian Field has shown that two thirds of respondents would be willing to 
support the war financially, but when asked how much they would offer, two 
thirds of respondents also say “nothing.” And when asked if they would personally 
participate in the war, less than a third say “yes,” and only 12% say “definitely yes." 
These responses also show that very few people consider the war to be their own 
business. The majority would prefer to end it as quickly, and to keep themselves as 
far away from it, as possible. 

However, this might not be the full picture in Russia. It is worth recalling that 
Russian Field’s survey, conducted in the summer of 2022, interviewed more than 
27,000 people, but only produced 1,609 completed questionnaires. In fact, more 
than 24 thousand refused to participate, and more than a thousand changed their 
minds while filling in the questionnaire. It is likely that the "silent majority" rates 
are similar for the other polling agencies (the Levada Center, FOM, and VCIOM) 
except that they do not report the rates of non-respondents. By contrast, Russian 
Field has conducted 10 surveys since the start of the full-scale invasion, and on 
each occasion has reported the proportion of those who were consulted and 
those who actually participated. This number in no case has been more than ten 
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percent. But there were also examples of only 5.3% of those asked completing the 
questionnaire, which effectively meant that only one in 20 of those contacted were 
willing to participate. Under these circumstances, with such a high rate of refusal 
to participate in the survey, it is extremely difficult to get a credible picture of what 
Russian society really thinks about the war.” 

What is known is how those who support or simply acknowledge Russia’s war 
against Ukraine justify it or on what grounds they soothe their consciences. We 
can find out about this from a study by two Russian sociologists, Svetlana Erpyleva 
and Veronika Ptitsyna, published back in mid-July.” The aim of their research 
was not to establish the proportions between different types of explanations, but 
to collect and organize the types of explanations themselves. In the course of their 
work, they came across six distinct explanations, the first four of which almost 
literally echo the ones that have long been propagated by the regime. One of them 
is that “Russia has been threatened by NATO, the West, and their ally Ukraine (for 
along time), and the Russians are now doing nothing but defending themselves 
and showing that they are a force to be reckoned with.” Another explanation, also 
often repeated, is that “Ukraine, incited by the West, was preparing to attack the 
Donbas, Crimea, and even Russia, and when Russian forces attacked Ukraine, they 
did nothing but preempt the Ukrainians.” There are also a good number of people 
who believe that this war is being waged because “the Russian-speaking Donbas 
has been living under conditions of Ukrainian aggression for eight years and the 
Russians are only defending this region and its inhabitants.” Many also claim that 
the “war is against the fascists/Nazis and the fascist/Nazi (Ukrainian) state.” Others 
explain their support for the war in terms of their loyalty to Russia, saying that 
“whatever the causes and consequences of the war, we must be with our country in 
time of war.” And quite a few also argued, as if to deflect responsibility, that “the 
war obviously had its causes, even ifthey are incomprehensible to ordinary people, 
but the president and the political elite are aware of them.” 

These recurring types of explanations prove more than anything else that the 
ideological work that has been going on for years, including the transformation of 
historical memory, has not been in vain. The majority of Russians, if the results of 
opinion polls are to be believed, give credit to everything that the regime wants 
them to believe. 
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Enter the “Bloody Clown”: Ukraine’s Volodymyr 
Zelensky in the Lens of Russia’s Media Machine 


Kostiantyn Fedorenko 


1. The war against reality 


The role of Russia’s propaganda machine in the development and consolidation of 
Putin’s patronal autocracy has been thoroughly discussed in the literature. Peter 
Pomerantsey, one of the most vocal experts on the Russian media machine, has 
traced this role from the 2000s, when he worked on Russian television,! to what 
he calls “the war against reality” in his second book.” The ever-present mix of 
ideologemes used by journalists without actually believing in them, combined 
with a strong stylistic inspiration from Western media, has grown into a powerful 
machine justifying and whitewashing Russian foreign interventions and contrib- 
uting to Russias isolation from the Western world. Russian émigré activist Masha 
Gessen has written extensively about the consolidation of the media under Kremlin 
control and its weaponization against the critics of the regime.’ 

Those Western experts who are familiar with the Russian discourse often, and 
correctly, cite Viktor Pelevin’s best-selling 1999 novel Generation P (released in English 
as Babylon), dedicated to the (re-)construction of reality by media and PR experts, 
when describing the processes in Russia. In Pelevin’s book, both the government 
and the opposition are controlled by media "creators," while the real politicians 
do not even exist: they are simply three-dimensional models. The tumultuous and 
traumatic reality of the 1990s and early 2000s in Russia, manifested in Pelevin’s early 
books, has contributed to the public disbelief in politics and ideologies. Ironically, 
this allowed Vladimir Putin to grow a titanic media machine by seizing and 
destroying pre-existent independent media*—and, eventually, to use the full power 
of this machine to justify his political practice, which, in turn, has become ever 
more influenced by ideology, particularly that of Russian nationalists such as Ivan 
Ilyin.’ Thus, the hollow postmodern engine—described by Pomerantsev, but now 
much more consolidated than during his time in Russia—is now operating with 
the inclusion of modernist ideas. The present chapter will explore, in particular, its 
application both towards the current President of Ukraine, Volodymyr Zelensky,° 
and towards the country of Ukraine under his rule. It is split in two parts; the first 
part will examine Russian propaganda between Zelensky’s election in 2019 and the 
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start of the full-scale war against Ukraine on February 24, 2022, while the second 
will cover Russian wartime propaganda. 

Ukraine has been one of the primary targets of the Russian media engine 
since the Orange Revolution of 2004, when, by a number of accounts, Putin 
became afraid of a similar “color revolution" in Russia.’ This attention only grew 
due to the 2014 Euromaidan protests, initially caused by Ukraine president Viktor 
Yanukovych not signing a prepared association agreement with the European 
Union in exchange for financial support from Russia—as quickly became known. 
Euromaidan, therefore, was from the beginning directed at preventing Ukraine’s 
geopolitical movement towards Russia. As the protests intensified following the 
regimes use of force against the activists, the anti-regime and, by extension, anti- 
Russia (however, not necessarily az£i-Russian) attitudes at the Euromaidan only 
increased.? This, of course, necessitated a reaction from Russia—and it came, first in 
the form ofa harsh medial critique of the protesters, then via material assistance to 
Ukrainian riot police.’ Finally, when the protesters won, Russia moved to direct— 
archaic, even—actions with the annexation of Crimea and the spread of clearly 
Russian-controlled separatist movements in Eastern Ukraine. These, too, were 
actively promoted and celebrated by the media." 


2. Pre-invasion developments: Russian illusions and the negative 


framing of Zelensky 


2.1. Early support for Zelensky as a "convenient partner" 


The post-Euromaidan regime in Ukraine, led by Petro Poroshenko, was a target of 
concentrated hate and fake news development!! by the Russian media. However, 
during the 2014 snap presidential elections in Ukraine, Poroshenko was treated 
relatively mildly by the Russian media machine, as he was seen as a moderate by 
RBC,” and was immediately recognized as a legitimate president by the Kremlin. 
However, his policies in office reversed this attitude. In 2019, Poroshenko lost the 
presidential election run-off to Volodymyr Zelensky, a popular comedian and 
media manager. The campaign was quite heated, with both sides resorting to the 
production of fakes. For instance, Zelensky was accused of being a drug addict," 
whereas he briefly referred to a pre-existing Russian fake about Poroshenko being 
an alcoholic. More importantly, in the run-off, Poroshenko briefly used billboards 
that framed the choice as one between himself and Putin, clearly implying Zelensky 
to be a pro-Russian candidate. Although these billboards resulted in a scandal and 
were ordered removed,” Poroshenko’s public supporters continued implying that 
Zelensky was either connected to or would "sell out" Ukraine to Russia. 
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When one looks at Russian media discourse around Ukraine’s 2019 presidential 
elections, it also seems that Russia’s preferences were on the side of Zelensky, as shown 
by claims that Poroshenkos loss would mean the failure of his “policy of hatred against 
Russia.”!° Furthermore, he was touted as a slightly preferable candidate even by some 
of the media of the so-called Lugansk and Donetsk “people’s republics,” created by 
Russia on the captured territories of Eastern Ukraine. The media of these unrecognized 
entities are generally extremely confrontational towards Ukraine and its politicians, 
except for openly pro-Russian figures; it is therefore remarkable that a strong contender 
in post-2014 Ukrainian elections received relatively milder treatment. Considering 
that LNR and DNR media operate under the observation and control of the Russian 
special services," and seeing how Zelensky was treated by the Russian media, it is 
clear that he was indeed the candidate preferred by the Kremlin. 

This could have been reinforced by another factor: popular recognition and 
cultural integration. Zelensky was not just any comedian; he earned his initial 
media fame in the so-called Club of the Funny and Inventive (KVN, Klub veselykh i 
nakhodchivykh)—a long-running, extremely popular TV show on Russia's Channel 
One, where teams would play out comedic sketches on stage. Zelensky was the captain 
of the Krivbas — Krivoi Rog (Kryvyi Rih) team. Subsequently, this team was renamed 
“95 Kvartal" (95th District), and then left the show to start their own production. 
KVN actors would often perform with Russian politicians present in the audience 
and even taking the stage; back then, Zelensky actually played on stage while Putin 
was in attendance. In other words, he was known to the Russian public, and, having 
played in a Russian television show, could have been perceived as Russia-friendly. 

Many commentators—both in Russia and in Ukraine— did not, however, regard 
Zelensky as an independent candidate. He was considered to be a political “front man” 
for Igor Kolomoisky,? a powerful Ukrainian oligarch who controlled the 1+1 TV 
channel which aired Zelensky's shows for a long time. It was Kolomoisky, then, who 
was regarded as a candidate for Ukraine's chief patron position, and not Zelensky. 
Potentially, we could argue that Putin expected Kolomoisky as a businessman to be 
approachable for finding solutions to Ukraine's future that would have benefited 
Russia (thus allowing Putin to claim geopolitical success and further cement his 
position as an autocrat) and Kolomoisky personally. However, what followed went 
entirely opposite to Putin's plans. 


2.2. Shattering Russian illusions 


Zelensky’s first New Year's address broadcast to the Ukrainian people was contro- 
versial. In a stark departure from his predecessor, Poroshenko —who underwent an 
ideological transformation in favor of Ukrainian nationalism during his term and, 
in particular, led the *decommunization" policy regarding Soviet memorials and 
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toponyms—Zelensky offered the vision of a Ukraine “where the name of the street 
doesn't matter because it is lit and paved. Where it makes no difference, at which 
monument you're waiting for the girl you love"? Generally, his address emphasized 
the solidarity of Ukrainian citizens regardless of their religious, linguistic, political, 
and other differences. 

In particular, he stressed that those who voted for him and those who did not 
are one people, as well as highlighting that the Ukrainian passport that every citizen 
carries does not identify whether someone is a “patriot” or a “maloros.” The latter 
means "little Russian" —initially the Russian Empire’s way to refer to Ukrainians, 
today utilized by some in Ukraine as a slur for those Ukrainians who are either pro- 
Russian or even tolerant of Russian culture. Zelensky's speech led to criticism from 
more nationalist-minded Ukrainians who felt his liberal view threatened Ukraine's 
identity and future?! 

The views expressed by Zelensky in this address seem to have been quite 
conciliatory towards Russia, too. Although he did make reference to Ukrainian 
soldiers including those in captivity, he never once referred to Russia itself. RIA 
Novosti, a major Russian news agency, reported on his address positively with an 
article entitled “Zelensky urged Ukrainians to unite in his New Year's address” 
and stressed in the story that Zelensky used both the Russian and Crimean Tartar 
languages." Natalya Poklonskaya, who was, at that time, the deputy head of the 
Russian parliamentary committee for international affairs, stated with regards to 
Zelensky address that he "tried to restore peace to the country" and that "she was 
glad about the changes in Ukraine"? 

This conciliatory attitude persisted for a while; in summer 2020, for instance, 
Zelensky called the Russian and Russia-controlled separatist forces that shelled 
a Ukrainian unit “that side" (“Ukraine should always know the price of that sides 
'promises"). For this lack of explicitness, he was criticized by a number of Ukrainian 
politicians,” as well as journalists and activists. 

However, at the same time, already during summer 2020, Viktor Medvedchuk, 
whose child's godfather is Vladimir Putin, and who has been employed by Russia 
to foster Russian influence in Ukraine?— something many Ukrainians had already 
commented on even earlier— claimed that Zelensky “cannot bring peace" to 
Ukraine. Medvedchuk also stated that the Minsk agreements had been “fully 
destroyed; and that direct negotiations with Russia, as well as with representatives 
of the separatist republics, were required. This was to be understood as Russia's 
position—and indicated an ongoing shift in Russian attitudes towards Zelensky. 

Furthermore, some signs point to this shift happening earlier than mid-2020. 
For instance, a report on the state of affairs in the unrecognized republics of Donbas 
in 2019 claimed that the local media was running a “disinformation campaign,” 
according to which Zelensky “would implement reintegration by deporting pro- 
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Russian minded civilians to other parts of Ukraine. 
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This campaign, according to the report, even preceded those international 
developments that were bound to make Russia disappointed in Zelensky. In late 
2019, Zelensky met Putin during the Normandy Four summit. The idea of the 
meeting proved extremely controversial in Ukraine, and Zelensky’s phrase at 
the time (“I want to look into Putin’s eyes") —together with an earlier desire to 
“meet Putin somewhere in the middle” and the claim that it is “enough just to stop 
shooting” to achieve peace—were frequently cited by Ukrainian patriots to express 
disappointment in their new president.” However, this rhetoric may have led Putin 
to believe that Zelensky was open to concessions. 

In autumn 2019, Ukraine signed agreements regarding the Donbas conflict 
based on the so-called “Steinmeier Formula.” According to this plan, elections 
would have been held by officials from the separatist administrations, and before the 
Russian military forces were to leave Donbas. This triggered a wave of mass protests 
in Ukraine under the slogan “No to capitulation!” The plan was eventually not 
implemented—most likely due to activist pressure in Ukraine, although the general 
public, according to one poll, did not know enough about the Steinmeier Formula 
to be able to render an assessment.”? Nevertheless, Russia may have believed that 
the Minsk peace process had genuinely begun to move forward towards conflict 
resolution under Zelensky. At this point, their likely goal was to reintegrate Donbas 
into Ukraine and, through this densely populated region and the possible threat of 
restarting the conflict, influence Ukraine’s foreign policy. 

Arsen Avakov, Ukraine’s Minister of the Interior at the time, claimed that 
during the Normandy Four meeting, Vladislav Surkov—then the Kremlin figure 
responsible for Donbas policy—threw papers on the table and screamed, “That’s not 
what we agreed on!” We do not have enough information to corroborate this 
claim; nevertheless, the 2019 Normandy Four summit was generally received 
with disappointment in Russia.*! The 2020 Normandy Format talks in Berlin 
failed as well. During them, Russia pushed for the Steinmeier Formula once again, 
in addition to demanding that Ukraine’s decentralization reform include special 
status for the then-occupied Donbas areas as well as incorporate certain specific 
Russian demands into this status. Moreover, Russia expected the legalization of 
the separatist forces in the guise of a “people’s militia” and stressed the importance 
of conducting elections prior to Ukraine regaining full control over the area.? 
Regardless of Zelensky’s personal views (which apparently had been conciliatory as 
late as 2020), these ideas would not and could not have found popular support in 
Ukraine. 
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2.3. The shift to criticism: Zelensky as the opposite of a “good” chief patron 


Consequently, Russian media messaging about Zelensky towards the end of 2020 
turned negative, in sharp difference to the pre- and early post-election coverage he 
had received. In December 2020, the Russian nationalist online resource Vzglyad 
(Outlook) summed up the early Russian messaging about Zelensky: “During the 
year after the presidential elections in Ukraine, Russian state media and government- 
affiliated politologs? avoided personal attacks on President Zelensky, while still 
criticizing the overall state of affairs in the country. [...] A new person had come 
on the scene, received solid popular support, spoke Russian and was far from 
Russophobia, did not care about Ukrainian national bugbears like Stepan Bandera 
and tomos,™ and promised to achieve a sustainable peace in Donbas through 
compromise—what was bad about that?”® The same article then goes on to 
comment on the change: “Now, however, Vladimir Aleksandrovich Zelensky’s 
portrayal in the Russian media has become much less sympathetic—not neutral 
but clearly negative.” Vzglyad explains this by the fact that Ukraine’s policy towards 
Russia and the Russian language had remained the same. 

Of course, this exemplary article does not lack disinformation; in particular, it 
cites a pro-Russian MP in Ukraine who noted that because Ukraine decided against 
buying the Russian COVID-19 vaccine Sputnik V, “[Zelensky] will become an 
accomplice in the murder of his own citizens,’ —something, the article concludes, 
“the citizens themselves will likely understand.” However, no mass attitudes of this 
kind appeared in Ukraine. Moreover, the article claims that Ukraine was “close to 
a political collapse,” as international financial institutions would soon withdraw 
their support for Ukraine and the country would lose its visa-free movement with 
the EU, while a default on Ukraine’s debts loomed on the horizon. None of this 
came to fruition—yet these topics were actively discussed across Russian media. 

Ina slightly earlier article, Vzglyad expressed Russian disappointment in Zelensky 
as follows: "Observers have even had the feeling that Petro Poroshenko continues 
to rule in Ukraine—having only undergone liposuction and stopped his abuse of 
alcohol? As for Zelensky's movement, “his party supporters saw it as a potential 
fortress for multinational and multicultural Ukraine, capable of overcoming 
numerous cleavages in society. However, Zelensky's political apathy and cowardice 
[...] led to [...] disgrace and failure.” In the author's opinion, “average or pro-Russian 
voters" were leaving Zelensky's party for the (pro-Russian) Opposition Platform. 
He concludes rather dramatically: “Now the main intrigue is how Zelensky leaves 
his position— through elections or through another Maidan.” This kind of phrasing 
is strange for both a liberal and a patronal democracy, since it is understandable 
and normal that presidents leave their positions; however, for Russia, as a patronal 
autocracy, it serves as a sign of weakness. 
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The negative framing of Zelensky meant that he was portrayed as the opposite 
of a chief patron. Since the ideal for the Russian media is a Putin-type leader, 
Zelensky was described using imagery opposite to that which Putin is associated 
with in the Russian media: (1) a weak leader, instead ofa strong one; (2) a foreign 
puppet, instead of the leader who defends national sovereignty; and (3) a traitor who 
acts against the national interest and the people’s will, instead of ruling by them. 

A weak leader. Zelensky's weakness became a leitmotif in Russian media 
messaging. From a more radical corner of the Russian commentariat, he was called 
a “nonentity” who has zero influence in a country which is going downhill." On 
the other hand, the more moderate Gazeta.ru claimed that Zelensky “actually did 
demonstrate a readiness for dialogue,” yet commented that little had substantially 
changed in the Donbas conflict, while reflecting on Zelensky's failures in domestic 
politics.” In other words, the material expressed similar ideas, even if it was written 
in a much more professional style and targeted a smarter audience. 

A number of Russian media outlets compared Zelensky's performance to that 
of Vasyl Holoborodko —the fictional history teacher turned President of Ukraine 
that Zelensky played in the Servant of the People (Sluha narodu) T V series. This is 
true of the aforementioned Gazeta.ru material as well as of Ogonek’s similar review 
of Zelensky's first year in power in May 2020, where the journalists compared 
Zelensky’s real-life readiness to acquiesce to IMF demands to his fictional heros 
emotional and explicit refusal to do so.? Ogonek even repeats the same tropes; 
according to them, Zelensky fostered an initial optimism for change, but then 
continued Poroshenko’s nationalist policies. All of the cited materials have one 
more thing in common: they all combine Zelensky's undeniable failures in power 
(no reduction in oligarchic influence, slow pace of reforms, etc.) with his refusal 
to follow Russian demands regarding the Donbas conflict or to change Ukraine's 
domestic sociocultural policies to Russia's satisfaction, thereby framing the latter as 
an undeniable failure too. 

A foreign puppet. Russian media outlets are keen to write about “external 
governance" in Ukraine— regularly mentioning, for instance, George Soros and his 
affiliates, just like their right-wing counterparts abroad do.“ In March 2020, Vzglyad 
claimed that Zelensky was shifting Ukraine' foreign policy from relying on Western 
support to "relying on its own forces; thus displacing the "globalists" (another word 
characteristic of Western right-wingers) and "grant-eaters" in the process. The author 
also claimed that the Ukrainian oligarchy was "interested in restoring trade relations 
with Russia." *' However, the abovementioned articles from later in 2020, where there 
are no more expectant signs of Zelensky's willingness to become "independent" of 
"the West,’ indicate that these hopes did not come to fruition. Later in 2020, Regnum. 
ru claimed that “vital interests of America demand the transformation of Ukraine 
into anti-Russia;" that this was the reasoning behind the “coup” in 2014, and that 
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the governments of Ukraine have been tasked with fulfilling these American inter- 
ests ever since. They claimed that “it is naive to believe that it is possible to cancel 
the results of a bloody coup by throwing ballots in a box." 

This article is useful for us in three ways: first, it continues the topic of West- 
ern “external governance” in Ukraine, but now without any hope for a change that 
would benefit Russia. Second, the article includes a caricature of Zelensky saying 
“anything for your money!” to a clearly identifiable American in a suit and a blue 
bowtie with stars. Zelensky’s appearance in this caricature makes clear reference to 
his Jewish origins, as he is portrayed with a large nose and ears, a well-known motif 
from historical anti-Semitic caricatures. Finally, the idea of Ukraine being groomed 
as “anti-Russia” by the Western elites was already prevalent among the more na- 
tionalist Russian media even back then. However, in July 2021, Putin published an 
article “Towards the Historical Unity of Russians and Ukrainians,” where he uses 
this trope.? It was also mentioned several times in his 2022 speeches. 

This article, some experts say, marked Putin’s decision to “return” Ukraine under 
Russian influence. Its content is a mixture of facts, interpretations, and Russian 
historical myths presented as a set of truths; something very characteristic of the 
post-Soviet media space. Putin’s article was based on a number of tropes that Rus- 
sian media had already employed about Ukraine earlier; at the same time, it provided 
a clear template for what Russian media should say about Ukraine in the future. 

A traitor. Putin’s article does not refer to Zelensky specifically, but it does men- 
tion the May 2021 bill on indigenous people in Ukraine—penned by Ukraine’s 
president—which excludes Russians from the list. Moreover, the article claims that 
the Western partners “reined in” the Ukrainian representatives during the talks on 
the Donbas conflict, thus precluding any movement towards peace. The Ukrainian 
representatives, according to Putin, “do not intend to seriously discuss either the 
special status of Donbas or safeguards for the people living there. They prefer to 
exploit the image of the ‘victim of external aggression’ and peddle Russophobia. 
They arrange bloody provocations in Donbas. In short, they attract the attention 
of external patrons and masters by all means.” The “anti-Russia project” can only 
be maintained by the “constant cultivation of the image of an internal and external 
enemy. And I would add—under the protection and control of the Western powers. 
This is what is actually happening.” Ukraine does not exhibit “complete depen- 
dence” but is under “direct external control,” while the remnants of its economy are 
“exploited” by the West. The Western authors of the “anti-Russia” project set the 
Ukrainian political system in such a way that “presidents, members of parliament, 
and ministers” change but the goal of enmity towards Russia remains. 

The article then goes on to claim that the Ukrainian government is acting 
against the will of the people, with millions of Ukrainians allegedly not accept- 
ing the “anti-Russia project” and being persecuted as a result. Towards the end 
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of the article, Putin makes a not-so-vague threat: “We will never allow our histori- 
cal territories and people close to us who live there to be used against Russia. And 
to those who will undertake such an attempt, I would like to say that this way they 
will destroy their own country.” 

The trope regarding millions of Ukrainians opposing an anti-Russian foreign 
policy has been continuously used by the Russian media since 2014. Considering 
how Russia expected to conquer Ukraine in a blitzkrieg in 2022—in the first days, 
even addressing Ukrainian soldiers to give up and not take orders from “nation- 
alists"?—it is very likely that Putin genuinely believed this. And it is evident that 
in July 2021 at the latest, Putin was already clearly done with Ukraine’s current 
government. In October of that year, when meeting then Israeli Prime Minister 
Bennett, he stated about Zelensky: “What kind of Jew is he? He’s an enabler of 
Nazism,” further reinforcing the idea that Putin himself started to believe the 
Russian propaganda machine. 

Taken overall, the messaging of Russian pro-government media reporting on 
Zelensky in 2020 had shifted towards the negative. However, more neutral or even 
positive messages were not completely uncommon at the time. A good illustration 
of this is an article by Moskovskii Komsomolets in the summer of 2020, praising 
Zelensky’s humanism in response to a hostage situation in Lutsk and his behavior 
when receiving the bodies of Ukrainians who had died in Iran. The article ends 
with the words: “He is a weak president and a good man.””” Of course, in 2022, and 
even in 2021, such mixed messages about Zelensky would have been unthinkable. 


3. The invasion: Russia’s military application of fake news 


3.1. Noisemaking and the communication preparations for war 


We have seen that Russia had already decided Zelensky was incapable of rapproche- 
ment by mid-2021 at the latest, and that its media reflected this change. Russian 
troops had already amassed on Ukraine’s borders, first in the spring of 2021, and 
then once again in the autumn of that year. The initial attack plans, which assumed 
Russian forces would transition to stabilization operations in the occupied central, 
eastern, and southern Ukraine by the tenth day of the invasion,‘ were based on the 
assumption that the West would not interfere to a significant extent. Meanwhile, 
Russia kept denying the invasion as late as in February 2022.” 

Russian mass media were actively utilized in forming the necessary informa- 
tional background to prepare its population for the invasion. Western intelligence 
services and politicians made repeated warnings in the winter of 2021 that Russia 
might conduct a false flag operation to justify its invasion;?? presumably these 
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reports made such an operation useless, yet Russia invaded anyway. In his early 
morning speech announcing the start of the attack on February 24," Putin men- 
tioned the threat of NATO expansion and alleged Western attempts at forming 
a unipolar world, together with the threat of a potential NATO attack, as some 
of the explanations necessitating the "special operation." He also mentioned the 
"genocide" of the people residing in Donbas and the prospect of a Ukrainian 
attempt to retake the occupied part of Donbas, as well as Crimea and “a number 
of other Russian territories; by force. Furthermore, he also claimed Ukraine was 
now aiming to obtain nuclear weapons. His general goals—repeated constantly by 
himself and other Russian politicians— stressed the intention to “demilitarize and 
de-nazify" Ukraine. The latter, considering the claim about "radical nationalists" in 
power, can and should be read as implying regime change. 

All of these stories were, of course, presented in the Russian media in the run- 
up to the aggression. Furthermore, a more exotic story—about Ukraine being used 
by the US to host secret laboratories developing biological weapons— was repeated 
by the Russian media a number of times.” This particular conspiracy theory was, 
in fact, even amplified by China? and by the notorious QAnon movement. 

In other words, Russia alluded to five distinct motivations behind the aggression: 


* NATOS willingness to go to war with Russia; 

e Ukraine’s own willingness to retake its territories and even possibly capture 
some more; 

* genocide ofthe people of Donbas; 

e Ukraine’ alleged intentions to acquire a nuclear weapon; 


e Ukraine's alleged development of a biological weapon. 


These points have been used together as well as individually. It is not the first time 
Russia has produced a number of different versions behind a certain event; one 
notorious case is related to the downing of the Dutch MH-17 passenger airplane 
over Donbas.? This technique is called noisemaking, or “censorship through noise,” 
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and is employed to create “an atmosphere of general confusion and distrust o 


leave the mind exhausted and confused"? 

Moreover, for the receiver of such propaganda, the situation is made more 
complex by the state of war. According to interviews conducted by PS Lab, Russians 
tend to believe that since Russian decision-makers intervened in Ukraine, they must 
have had a good reason to do so. Kropivnitskii and Denisenko, reviewing this study, 
provide an analogy with previous studies regarding Americans who supported 
the decision to intervene in Iraq based on similar psychological mechanisms 
of "inferred justification" —i.e., argumentation for the intervention was not based 
on specific facts, but on the idea that these facts must exist and be available to the 
decision-makers, otherwise they would not have made such a decision.?? 
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3.2. Silencing the opposition media behind the front 


In late March 2022, Zelensky was interviewed by several Russian opposition media 
outlets, presenting the Ukrainian point of view on current events. This interview was 
quite fair and compassionate towards Ukraine. The notorious Roskomnadzor— 
the Russian state agency regulating the internet and media—immediately reacted, 
prohibiting Russian media from publishing this interview and threatening legal 
sanctions.” 

The monopolization of media space in Russia was finalized earlier that March, 
following the attack on Ukraine; in early March, the broadcast of Dozhd (Rain) 
TV, the only clearly pro-opposition television channel, was stopped, and the same 
happened to the moderately liberal Ekho Moskvy (Echo of Moscow) radio station. 
On March 4, Meduza, a popular online news website, was blocked by Roskomnadzor 
together with reputable Western media like BB Cand Deutsche Welle. In late March 
2022, Novaya Gazeta (New Newspaper)—whose editor Dmitriy Muratov was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 2021— suspended its operations until the end of 
the Russian aggression. In April, emigrant journalists of the newspaper launched 
a new online project—Novaya Gazeta. Evropa (New Newspaper. Europe), but access 
to their website has also been banned by Roskomnadzor.® Several smaller online 
media have also been blocked in what constitutes a 180 degree turn in Russian state 
media policy. 

During Putin’s rule, moderately liberal media were always allowed to exist, even 
though some of the more inquisitive journalists ended up targeted by the regime. 
William Andrews Evans, for instance, describes Ekho Moskvy as a radio station 
that sought to include both official and oppositional narratives as a strategy of 
adaptation; and under these conditions, the station was allowed to exist for the bulk 
of the Putin era.® These rules were overwritten in 2022. Were Dozhd and Meduza 
not banned in early March, it is unclear whether they would have risked their legal 
status organizing an interview with Zelensky. Although they remained essentially 
Russian media, targeting, first and foremost, the Russian audience, legally they were 
in a limbo, and have subsequently become emigrant media—albeit clearly targeting 
Russians at home as well. For instance, every article on Meduza now starts with a 
header explaining how to share that article with people in Russia via PDF download 
or printing. Nevertheless, the coverage of these media—although not without their 
problems, as some Ukrainians highlight“—is not the focus of the present chapter. 
In the Meduza, Novaya Gazeta and Doghd of 2022, Ukraine’s point of view was 
represented—even if with caveats. This was not something possible in the Russian 
mainstream media of 2022. 

In fact, the Russian domestic situation has now started to reflect the wartime 
logic of the media politics that the Russian authorities have imposed in the “LNR” 
and the “DNR.” There—as well as in the newly annexed territories of Ukraine in 
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2022— media representing an alternative viewpoint has become unthinkable. In fact, 
these regions have even jammed Ukrainian FM radio stations, in contrast to other 
Russia-supported unrecognized states in the region, such as Transnistria, Abkhazia, 
and South Ossetia, where FM stations from Moldova and Georgia, respectively, are 
readily available.9 As journalist Sergei Vysotskii describes the overall changes that 
occurred in 2022, “the LDNR has swallowed up Russia." 


3.3. Demoralization and covering up war crimes with fake news 


As we know, Ukraine successfully fought off the first wave of the invasion, stabilized 
the situation on the frontlines, and retook a significant part of the occupied territories. 
Zelensky himself changed in the process. He is now a worldwide celebrity and 
a symbol of resistance, having been awarded several titles like Tizme’s Person of the 
Year 2022; he even looks and talks differently and there are few signs of his 2020 
conciliatory attitudes left. Instead, Russian propaganda now paints Zelensky with 
pure black colors, describing him, alternatively or simultaneously, as a coward, 
a bloodthirsty barbarian, and a puppet of the West. The following section will review 
current attitudes towards Zelensky by the Russian media mouthpieces. 

The earliest piece of fake news about Zelensky produced after the start ofthe full- 
scale Russian aggression against Ukraine was related to his having escaped Ukraine. 
Already on day 2 of the aggression, Russian media started claiming that Zelensky was 
abroad.” The next day, the speaker of the Russian parliament, Vyacheslav Volodin, 
claimed Zelensky was in Lviv.® In March, Ilia Kiva, a notorious ex-MP of the 
Ukrainian parliament, also claimed that Zelensky had escaped abroad.” Although 
there is no quantitative analysis of war-related fakes in 2022 in the Russian media 
available yet, the claim about Zelensky leaving his position seems to have been one 
of the most frequently repeated stories both in traditional media and on popular 
pro-Russian Telegram news channels. So much so that Zelensky himself had to 
react and confirm his location several times."? 

The purpose of this fake was loud and clear: if Zelensky had left, the morale of 
Ukrainians would have taken a hit, and it would have been easier for the Russian 
army to fulfil its intended blitzkrieg goals. This is exactly why Zelensky's decision to 
confirm his location was necessary. Information inertia caused the Russian media 
to continue claiming that Zelensky's video addresses were filmed against a green 
screen, rather than on the streets of Kyiv, numerous times^'— particularly when 
Zelensky visited the frontlines, like during his December visit to Bakhmut.” 

Russia has continued to exploit the claim that Zelensky was a drug addict. This 
trope originated in the 2019 Ukrainian presidential campaign and was amplified 
by Zelensky’s run-off opponent, Poroshenko.” The claim (which was never 
substantiated) was then picked by Russian propaganda; Vice claims that it “first 
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surfaced from pro-Kremlin disinformation outlets” in late 2021, as Russia amassed 
its army on the borders of Ukraine.”* This claim—like the one about Zelensky 
having left the country—might have had a dual use, i.e. to discredit Zelensky in the 
eyes of Ukrainians and to show the enemy commander-in-chief as flawed and weak. 
However, whereas the primary target audience for the fake information about 
Zelensky running away was clearly located in Ukraine, it would have been naive to 
expect a Ukrainian audience to respond in some way to a two-year-old claim. 

Russian propaganda continues to frame Zelensky as a puppet rather than 
as a real decision-maker. They do not claim that Kolomoisky is his puppeteer 
anymore, not after Zelensky signed a decree stripping Kolomoisky and several 
other political celebrities of Ukrainian citizenship (due to these people possessing 
other citizenships)” and, subsequently, nationalized his Ukrnafta and Ukrtatnafta 
companies, together with several other oligarchic enterprises." Instead, Zelensky is 
presented in a contradictory manner; some claim he is a puppet of the West," while 
others present him as an aggressive politician pushing the West for more radical 
measures in support of Ukraine, despite Western self-interest.” 

Beyond demoralization, another important aim of Russian fake news cam- 
paigns has been to cover up war crimes. In April 2022, the Russian army was forced 
to leave northern Ukraine. The news accounts from the liberated towns of Kyiv 
oblast’ were tragic; Russian soldiers had committed numerous war crimes against 
the locals, claiming many lives. Particularly notorious was the situation in the town 
Bucha. Russian propaganda was quick to create and promote an unsubstantiated 
conspiracy theory explaining these findings as being staged, and the bodies on 
the videos filmed by Ukrainians as being fake,” despite numerous subsequent 
investigations proving the allegations against the Russian army. Both the internal 
and the external need for this explanation is self-evident; domestically, Russia had 
to explain to its population that their side did nothing wrong, while externally, 
Russia had to counter the claims of war crimes conducted by its soldiers. Russia also 
expanded this information campaign to the "LNR" and “DNR” media which, in 
a matter of several days, produced dozens of news pieces claiming the Bucha 
tragedy to be faked.*° 


3.4. Propaganda outsourcing 


One final important point to conclude the list of Russian propaganda escapades 
against Zelensky concerns propaganda outsourcing. Christo Grozev, Bellingcat's 
founder, and Matthew A. Lauder, a defense scientist, among others, argue that 
Russia outsources foreign influence to private actors."' Russian TikTok stars have 
been paid to spread pro-government propaganda," and about 100 million rubles 
were reportedly spent to pay musicians on the "Za Rossiiu” (For Russia) tour.? 
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In other words, it is wrong to view Russian propaganda only through the lens of its 
traditional media or even major news portals; it can, and does, take more complicated 
forms. 

These private contractors include hacker groups. The Ukrainian government 
has on multiple occasions warned that Russia might hack TV and radio broadcasts 
to claim that the government has capitulated. This, in particular, happened in 
March 2022, when the newsfeed of the Ukraina 24 TV channel showed Zelensky's 
“capitulation” message.™ In June, Russian hackers interfered with the broadcast of 
the decisive game between the national football teams of Wales and Ukraine on an 
online on-demand service; during the halftime break, messages about Ukrainian 
attacks on Donbas were broadcast.? In July, some radio broadcasts were hacked, 
transmitting a message claiming that Zelensky was seriously ill and in intensive care. 
Zelensky denied this claim in a video address.*é 

This outsourced propaganda can, of course, vary in quality and sometimes lead 
to absurdities. An attempted campaign consisting of Telegram posts in November 
2022 called on Ukrainians to protest against the government over constant 
power outages (caused, in reality, by Russian missile and drone attacks on critical 
infrastructure). One of the images used in the campaign stated: “We just want 
light, and not to die in a war, started by the bloody clown in power!”*” Ukrainian 
meme channels had already started referring to Zelensky ironically as “The Iron 
Clown" in early February,** even though this nickname did not gain much traction. 
In other words, an element of an actual Russian propaganda campaign was either 
consciously based on a Ukrainian meme or unironically employed a nickname that 
Ukrainians had used as an obvious joke. In either case, it indicates the contractor's 
lack of professionalism. 

Then again, the Russian representative to the UN did claim that Ukraine had 
planned to use infected mosquitoes as a biological weapon against Russia.? Clearly 
absurd claims might be part of the aforementioned strategy of “censorship through 
noise"—and in the end, the consumer of Russian propaganda enters a worldview where, 
as Peter Pomerantsev correctly observed, “nothing is real and everything is possible.” 


4. Behind the media machine: the dynamics of the Russian and 
Ukrainian patronal systems 


4.1. Zelensky’s politics in a patronal democracy 


Following the 2019 elections in Ukraine, Russia had initially expected Zelensky (or 
possibly Kolomoisky—depending on who they saw as Ukraine’s real chief patron 
initially) to cave in to their demands. This did not happen—and the theory of 
patronalism might help us explain why. 
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Russia is categorized by Magyar and Madlovics as a consolidated “patronal 
autocracy.” In this system, the chief patron—Putin—is the sole decision-maker, and 
the political system precludes the public from electing a different leader. He makes 
all the strategic decisions and wields “unconstrained informal power,’ particularly 
over media messaging, in addition to his formal competencies. His regime is 
consolidated; he does not have any realistic competitors, nor does he have any 
accountability before the public—aside from not overstepping some “stimulation 
threshold” that could lead to riots. (In fact, the latter is a very good explanation why 
Putin did not want to declare military mobilization until the autumn of 2022— 
despite Russian military bloggers calling for it from early on.) 

Putin’s disdain for Ukrainian statehood is well-documented and evident from 
the article he wrote in 2021. Nevertheless, he might have expected to meet someone 
in a role homologous to his own; a person who could impose his own views on his 
country without any significant restrictions from the public. In other words, Putin 
may have considered Zelensky to be an acceptable person because he thought of 
Zelensky as a fellow patronal autocrat (or a figurehead in Kolomoisky’s patronal 
autocracy). Consequently, Russian media were instructed not to criticize Zelensky 
too much in order to pull him towards a geopolitical deal auspicious for Russia. 

The fact that Zelensky won the run-off of the 2019 presidential elections 
with 73% of the vote could have pushed Putin towards this line of thinking. In 
this scheme of things, the Ukrainian people were not a subject of decision-making, 
and Zelensky had the possibility to single-handedly change the ideology of the 
Ukrainian state to be more compatible with Russian goals. 

This fits in well with the general line of Russian media messaging about 
democracies; Russian media not only speak from a position of substantive-rational 
legitimacy (i.e. one based on certain collectively-desired end goals) as opposed to 
legal-rational legitimacy, but paint other systems this way—i.e. where decisions 
in law-making and law-enforcement are actually politically driven and not inde- 
pendent. For the same reasons, Russian diplomats have also adopted the idea to 
constantly argue against the “Western” rules-based order in international relations, 
claiming that, in fact, these rules are written in a way that only benefits the West.”! 
In fact, it is possible that this ideology adopted in the Russian media could have, 
in a loop, influenced Putin’s thinking, as his advisors would most likely bring him 
those news reports (and analyses) which would invoke a positive reaction—and 
Western media have indeed reported that in recent years Putin has started to behave 
more like an ideological actor. This suggestion will be expanded upon towards the 
end of the chapter. 

In reality, however, Zelensky was under public pressure to change his stance 
as president. His personal views from pre-election times, and indeed from 2019 
and 2020, did seem more reconciliatory. However, in a patronal democracy such as 
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Ukraine, he did not have the necessary influence over the media and civil society 
to change the state narrative. Most Ukrainian media would have quickly turned 
on Zelensky had he opted for a bad deal with Russia—and that would have meant 
a threat to his political survival. To preclude this and to secure his future electoral 
prospects, Zelensky had to adopt a different ideological approach—and as late 
as 2021, it was clear that his policies, following popular demand, were directed 
strictly against Russia. An illustrative example was his decision to ban pro-Russian 
channels owned by Viktor Medvedchuk, which lead to a temporary increase in 
Zelensky’s support in opinion polls.?? 

Ifa leader ofa democracy—includinga patronal democracy— steps too far over 
the “stimulation threshold, i.e. the manageable level of popular concern, they risk 
losing their office, in one way or another. For Zelensky, conducting elections in 
Donbas with Russian troops still in the area, and then reintegrating a region with 
a “special status” that could potentially extend to being able to play a blocking role 
in Ukraine’s foreign policy would have been way beyond this threshold. So much 
so that this decision could have even led to a “color revolution” -and in any case, 
Zelensky would have not been reelected for a second term. For Putin, who had 
systematically neutralized all institutions that could have deprived him of power, 
this situation was foreign. This discrepancy between Putin’s initial plans—to 
come to an agreement with Zelensky, based on the latter’s conciliatory views, and 
reintegrate Donbas as an entity possessing a “special status” and eventual influence 
on Ukraine’s foreign policy—and subsequent reality could have even been the final 
straw in his decision to invade. In any case, however, a shift in media messaging 
regarding Zelensky can surely be attributed to this discrepancy. 


4.2. The goals of Russian information warfare 


The monopolization of the media space in 2022 Russia marked a further shift 
from the pre-existing scheme of patronal autocracy towards dictatorship. The first 
model tends to tolerate a certain degree of dissent; as Magyar and Madlovics write, 
patronal autocracies limit “not content but outreach” and “trap critical voices in 
small circles where those who were already staunch opponents of the government 
merely converse among themselves.” That is precisely what happened with media 
such as Dozbd and Ekho Moskvy in Putin’s pre-2022 Russia—with the caveat that 
they had to compromise with the environment. However, in the present war—or 
as Russia continues to call it, the "special military operation" —even dissent in the 
small, mostly powerless circles of the liberal opposition is deemed unacceptable. 
The conditions within which the Russian media world had previously operated, as 
described by Pomerantsev and Gessen, now no longer exist and have been replaced 
by an even more homogenous and restricted environment. 
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Instead, information warfare has been amplified—in the full sense of the word 
“warfare.” The aims of the Russian information operations against Zelensky and 
Ukraine can be summed up in three points: 


1. creating dissent within Ukraine, thereby weakening the government; 
2. solidifying the domestic pro-invasion consensus; 


3. decreasing the foreign support for Ukraine. 


The initial aim of this warfare was to facilitate the extremely ambitious goal to 
overtake Ukraine as quickly as possible and present the conquest as a fait accompli 
to the world. In this regard, the claims that Zelensky escaped Kyiv as Russian forces 
inched towards the capital served the same purpose as the special squads that the 
Ukrainian government alleges had been sent to assassinate the top politicians. 
If Ukrainians had believed that Zelensky had escaped or that he had been killed, 
the decapitation of Ukraine’s political apparatus would have sowed chaos in the 
country. The subsequent messages about his “capitulation” served a similar goal. 

On the other hand, as the frontline stabilized and it became clear that Ukraine 
would not collapse anytime soon, the nature of the fakes changed; now they were 
directed towards the second and third goals (i.e. solidifying the domestic pro-war 
consensus and decreasing foreign support for Ukraine). Moreover, the fakes have 
now penetrated non-Western governments (as with the story of Ukraine developing 
a biological weapon—amplified by China)? and Western extremists (the biological 
weapon story and the claims that Bucha was a fake—spread by the Western far- 
right). It is likely that Russian propaganda will pursue these goals even more in 
the future, especially after seeing how outlets such as Fox News have made serious 
reports about Zelensky “waging war on Christianity”” because Ukrainian law 
enforcement has conducted searches in the Ukrainian Orthodox Church (Moscow 
Patriarchy). The latter is de facto controlled by the Russian Orthodox Church, has 
been used in hybrid warfare on many occasions,” and is only one of many Christian 
denominations in the country.” 


4.3. The changing role of ideology in Russia 


As for Russia itself, another sign of the most recent changes in the country is its use 
of ideology. While patronal autocracies normally use ideology as a façade (i.e., are 
ideology-applying rather than ideology-driven, according to Magyar and Madlovicss 
definitions), it seems? that in the case of Russia, the chief patron has indeed progressed 
to being ideological in his actions and motivations, and has selected ideologically 
similar people for his current inner circle. The systemic "liberal" technocrats (who 
generally do not support the war)? who had previously been an element of the 
patronal pyramid with access to the chief have now lost this access. 
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It may be that Putin, who once used propaganda to supply the ideology for his 
goals, eventually fell for this propaganda himself. At the very least, there was no 
sign of him being so strongly ideological before, whereas now he is. Journalists have 
traced this change to Putin’s isolation during COVID and his desire to become a 
historical figure for Russia; we should, however, add that in an autocracy, it is 
beneficial for subordinates to bring good news to their patron. This led to Putin 
having been severely misinformed at least in the preparations for and early stages 
of the war; and since the news accounts he received were ideologically filtered, so, 
too, the reader of these news accounts moved further towards this ideology. Putin's 
fascination with Ilyin did not help, nor did some of his imperialist subsidiaries 
marketing their ideas to him; this, for instance, applies to Vladislav Surkov. In 
this context, Aleksandr Dugin is frequently mentioned; and although his direct 
influence on Kremlin has always been limited,'” his work The Foundations of 
Geopolitics has been mandatory reading for the Russian military elite for years, and 
has, therefore, shaped the minds of those reporting to Putin. Another factor here 
is Russia legacy of power and its historical status as a civilizational core of Eastern 
Europe, which it is attempting to preserve. 

In other words, Putin has apparently been caught in a propaganda loop. As he 
becomes more ideological, so, too, must the propagandists. The propagandists, 
however, do not necessarily believe what they spread; after all, it is well known that 
some of the most notorious Russian anti-Western propagandists have luxurious 
properties in the West—which they have lost access to due to personal sanctions. 
Marina Skabeeva, another notorious propagandist, recently uploaded video files 
with Putin's speeches to her official Telegram channel using peculiar file names, 
such as "Pynja" (a Russian derogatory nickname for Putin), “Puten; and "Putin 
mobshiza" (from “mobilization” and "schizophrenia").'? In a recent experiment, 
TikTok influencers showed a readiness to produce clearly fake videos (e.g. claiming 
that Zelensky's real surname is Bayraktar, like the name of Turkish military drones 
Ukraine uses) for money.' Nevertheless, what matters is that this propaganda 
works to create sufficient confusion in Russia resulting in people believing in either 
one or another propagandist version of reality. In any case, the government knows 
what it is doing and has reasons for this sort of intervention. 

This change towards an ideological Russia has, in turn, influenced the func- 
tioning of the Ukrainian state. Whereas previously the use of ideological bywords 
could have been traced to electoral politics (see, for instance, Petro Poroshenko’s 
2019 campaign with the slogan "Army. Language. Faith"), now a cohesive ideology 
for Ukraine is immediately related to its survival. Therefore, the ideology is not only 
applied, but the regime is also driven by it—and constrained, since it is unlikely 
that Ukrainians will accept negotiations. However, this ideology is collectivist, 
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and hence could be satisfyingly integrated into the patronal system without 
104 


breaking it.” The recent debacles concerning the adoption of a law regarding the 


country’s Constitution Court and the law favoring major property developers to 


105 illustrate that Ukraine has still not moved 


the detriment of local communities 
away from patronalism. The “us and them” model of populism also naturally applies 
to the war environment for Ukraine; “in times of crisis, the people return by reflex 
to [...] secure communities [including the nation — K.F.].”!°° There is no need 
to artificially construct “them” or make people lose empathy towards “them”— 
although some internal groups can be ascribed to the enemy’s camp through 
propaganda. However, if “the “nation” is an emotionally binding community in 
the name of which sacrifice can be required; " then there is a risk that the current 
government will continue speaking for the “nation” and eventually consolidate 
power in an authoritarian fashion. 

However, there is a difference in the real-world case of Ukraine to the theoretical 
framework of the collectivist ideologies as proposed by Magyar and Madlovics. In 
Ukraine, the population has met with a real challenge which the state ideology has 
not created, but for which it only provides an interpretational framework. Instead 
of "collective egoism; an organic solidarity has arisen within the population. This 
differs from the situation in Russia, where there was no empirical reason for the 
“us” group (Russians) to mobilize against the "them" group (Ukrainians). Since 
the Ukraine did not attack Russia, it became necessary for the Russian purveyors 
of propaganda to construct an artificial case claiming that either (1) NATO or (2) 
Ukraine was going to unleash an attack on Donbas, Crimea, or Russia itself, or that 
(3) Ukraine was conducting genocide or (4) constructing a nuclear or (5) a biological 
weapon. 

In describing the socio-ideological world of populism, Magyar and Madlovics 
point out that: 


The audience that views the world through the eyeglasses of the populist narrative will 
structure, interpret, and even supplement reality accordingly, with the help of real as 
well as non-real ‘facts’ —which, as they fit into their worldview, will be considered just 
as real as the true facts. The narrative creates its own reality: the news and facts, real or 
otherwise, are not the backbone of the narrative but it is the other way around, they are 


optionally changeable illustrations to pre-ordered judgments.'™ 


This, together with the prevailing idea that Russia’s leaders know what they are 
doing, is what allows the regime, on the one hand, to produce multiple mutually 
exclusive versions of reality, and for the people, on the other, to simply accept 
what the government does. It helps that the propaganda machine removes the 
moral constraints of society; according to a poll conducted in late 2022,” 46% 
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of Russians fully support strikes against Ukraine’s energy infrastructure, while 
a further 17% somewhat support these actions. While Ukraine and the West can 
and should conduct countermeasures against Russian propaganda within their 
societies, it is necessary to understand that the problematic attitudes inside Russian 
society will continue to pose a challenge for peace and stability in Europe even 
when the war in Ukraine concludes. 
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Authoritarian Deflation: How Russia Lost 


the Information War against the West! 
Péter Krekó and Boglárka Rédl 


1. Introduction: the rise and fall of Russia's soft power 


American "soft power; or the ability of the United States to win hearts and minds 
in the world and to serve as a model, has long been viewed with envy in Moscow. 
The Russian state has officially been paying more attention to soft power since the 
“color revolutions,” primarily those in Ukraine and Georgia, which are perceived as 
success stories of Western soft power in initiating political change. The application 
of soft power by Russia, therefore, has been highly reactive from the very beginning. 
As one participant of the Valdai Club wrote in 2012: "Russia today is paying much 
more attention to soft power and intends to use it to restore its position in the 
world. And now—unlike in the 1990s or even the 2000s—this policy is backed 
by the appropriate financial resources." President Putin has also talked about the 
importance of "soft power" several times publicly, both as a threat by the West and 
as a tool that Russia has to apply more cleverly in order to adapt to the changing 
demands and nature of public diplomacy. On February 11, 2013, when talking 
to Russian diplomats, he argued: “Competent use of ‘soft power’ methods is ever 
more of a priority. We need to boost the Russian language position, be active in 
promoting a positive image of Russia abroad, and learn how to organically integrate 
ourselves into the global information flows.”* 

Russian soft power, obviously, has its limitations in persuading Western 
publics. Indeed, there seems to be an inverse correlation between how much 
Russia spends on winning the hearts and minds of the people and how popular it 
is perceived internationally. Of course, correlation is not equivalent to causation. 
The main reason for this inverse equivalence is that Russia begins spending more 
to persuade the international public usually after acknowledging its lost influence 
or outright ignoring the territorial integrity of other countries. Russia Today (RT), 
the propaganda channel ofthe Kremlin, for example, was established in 2005, one 
year after the Orange Revolution in Ukraine. Russky Mir, Moscow 's version of 
the British Council or the Goethe Institute, was established in 2009, one year after 
the invasion of Georgia. RT significantly expanded after the 2014 annexation 
of Crimea as well. 
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The Crimean conflict seems to have been a turning point, after which the Russian 
state and other related actors started to invest immensely more in changing the 
image of Russia. As Matveeva argues, the 2014 crisis in Ukraine "brought greater 
consistency to Moscow's approach, which has become more strategic, mixing diff- 
erent elements in pursuit of foreign policy objectives.” At the same time, as we will 
see below, these attempts have proved rather unsuccessful in creating a more friendly 
image for the Kremlin. 

On the other hand, before the full-scale invasion began in February 2022, 
Russia was successful in misleading and deceiving international public opinion 
about its intentions. Most experts, politicians, and the public in the Western world 
seemed to believe that Russia was only bluffing, and that the British and Ameri- 
can secret services, which had warned well in advance about the possibility of 
an invasion, were just crying wolf and adding to the fog of disinformation. Thus, 
despite a military build-up taking place over many months, Russia was still able to 
surprise the Western public with the invasion. 

This chapter aims to examine the extent of Russia’s success in shaping public 
opinion following its invasion. By placing recent events within a broader inter- 
national and temporal context, we can gain a better understanding of the effectiveness 
of Russias persuasion tactics. The chapter' central claim is that Russia's soft power 
appeal has been severely undermined by the annexation of Crimea. However, Russia 
has maintained its ability to exert influence on political processes by engaging in 
"sharp power" tactics such as infiltrating the information and political spaces of 
Western countries. Additionally, Russia has used "authoritarian inflation" to create 
the appearance of being larger than life. Despite the continued popularity of some 
of its narratives in certain countries, Russia has largely failed in its information 
warfare against the West since the start of the invasion. 


2. Russia's soft power and authoritarian inflation before 2022 


2.1. The concept of soft power 


Soft power, in its original meaning, is the ability of a country to persuade others to 
do what it wants without direct force or coercion, but solely through attraction.‘ In 
other words, it is the ability to change the behavior of others without using either 
the stick (military intervention) or the carrot (economic incentives). Soft power 
is about the "charm offensive": winning the hearts (and, to a smaller extent, the 
minds) of other nations via the "export" of values, culture, ideas, and attractive 
personalities. Soft power is about the role model status of a country with respect 
to other countries. 
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The advantage of the concept of soft power in trying to capture the nature 
of Russian influence is that it places the emphasis on the similarities between the 
Russian and Western toolkits, which is important for at least two reasons. First, as 
we argued before, Russia uses several soft power tools because they perceive that 
the West is using them successfully. Second, it better describes the nature of the 
influence, which is often much less centralized, more ad hoc, and network-like than 
as seen from the West. 

In the following, a comparison of Russian and Western soft power will be 
carried out, highlighting the similarities and the differences. 


2.2. Similarities of Russian and Western soft power 


Even in the original description of soft power, the players are diverse: not only 
diplomats but universities, private companies, think tanks, and churches are 
involved as well." Russias attempt is aimed at "controlling chaos” while influencing 
Western political processes.* Besides the Russian foreign ministry and the secret 
services—mainly the Federal Security Service of the Russian Federation (FSB) and 
the Main Intelligence Directorate (GRU)—several other actors are also involved, 
such as oligarchs (like Konstantin Malofeev and Dmytro Firtash), think tanks 
(like the Valdai Club), the Russian Orthodox Church, government-organized 
non-governmental organizations (GONGOs), Russian politicians (not only from 
the United Russia party, but from Rodina and the Communist Party as well), 
ideologues (like Aleksandr Dugin and Ivan Ilyin), and financial institutions 
(like Vnyesekombank), who operate in a more or less coordinated, but not totally 
centralized manner, enjoying a degree of autonomy. This understanding of Russian 
soft power has pragmatic implications: the behavior of more decentralized, network- 
like organizational structures is more difficult to predict. 

When it comes to foreign policy, the Kremlin often just “mimics” what they 
think the West is doing. The most obvious examples are the creation of think 
tanks, such as the Valdai Club, or the establishment of alternative human rights 
organizations, the Russian equivalents of Freedom House intended to influence 
political debates.’ The “militarization” of soft power, to a certain extent, is also 
a result of this mimicking strategy. Half a year after the annexation of Crimea, in 
October 2014, Putin himself said this at a Security Council meeting: 


We need to take into account the risks and threats that exist in the information sphere. 
We see that some countries are attempting to use their dominance in the global infor- 
mation space to pursue not only economic but also military and political objectives. 
They make active use of information systems as an instrument of so-called “soft power" 


to achieve their goals.'? 
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Another important example of this mimicking was when General Valery Gera- 
simov, the Chief of the General Staff, argued in his infamous article (wrongly taken 
asa "doctrine") for the need of a change in approach in the Russian armed forces, 
and for the development of more asymmetric tools. Gerasimov's main argument 
was that the West had demonstrated that they were using information and soft 
power in a more clever way not only during the “so-called colored revolutions” 
in the post-Soviet space, but also during the Arab Spring. Russia should meet this 
challenge, Gerasimov argued, exactly because the West is more successful." The 
irony here is that the “doctrine? which is treated by many as the bible for non- 
linear war, is, in fact, Gerasimov’s (conspiracy theory-based) description of how, 
in his opinion, the West and the United States use non-linear war against Russia 
and its allies. Another example of this open mimicking is the self-critical statement 
of the head of the Russkiy Mir Foundation, Vyacheslav Nikonov from 2013. In 
an interview, Nikonov said that Russia has a real deficit in the instruments of soft 
power: 


They include global mass media, that the Western countries have but that Russia prac- 
tically lacks [...]. They also include nongovernmental organizations acting on the 
international arena. In the United States, there are about 15,000 such organiza- 
tions. In Russia, at a maximum you would need the fingers on two hands to count 


them—and there are only a few major ones.” 


The end goal of the Russian soft power-based foreign policy is similar to the 
foreign policy of other countries: to increase its international economic and 
political influence via long-term investments in culture, media, and NGOs in order 
to maximize long-term influence. 


2.3. The main distinctive features of Russian soft power 


However, the similarities noted above do not mean that the soft power of Russia 
and the West are identical. Given that the term “soft power” was originally created 
to describe the nature of US foreign policy, it is obvious that the concept does not 
perfectly align with Russian influence efforts; the mimicking is never exact. 

According to Marcel Van Herpen, probably the best observer of Russian soft 
power, the soft power of the Putin regime hardly even exists, constituting instead 
merely “hard power in velvet gloves." He argues that the lines between soft and hard 
power are often blurred, especially in the context of international conflict. Russian 
support for extremist organizations, and the interventions in Georgia and Ukraine 
(the latter preceded by information warfare) are just a few examples of this principle.” 

There are three important and distinctive features of Russian soft power 
attempts: 
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1. Invention. First, active measures and secret service operations play an important 
role in the Kremlin’s soft power toolkit: this is the “invention” aspect of 
Russian soft power.'^ The intelligence services (especially the GRU, but to 
a certain extent the FSB and the SVR as well) are typically involved in running 
the soft power machine, even if, as mentioned above, But usually the Kremlin 
or security services do, or can, take control of its operations. A prime example 
is the above-mentioned Vyacheslav Nikonoy, current leader of the Russkiy Mir 
Foundation, the “British Council of Russia” a GONGO created by Putin with 
a presidential decree in 2007. Nikonov was the former secretary to the head 
of the KGB and is the grandson of Vyacheslav Molotov, the Soviet foreign 
minister under Joseph Stalin. While the official goal of the foundation is to 
promote the Russian language and culture internationally (copying, again, the 
example of the British Council), it works in close cooperation with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the secret services, and the Russian Orthodox Church in 
exporting an ultraconservative, illiberal (neo-)Eurasianist ideology." Another 
example might be Prigozhin’s media empire and notorious “troll farm,” which 
was created with the aid of the Kremlin and was immediately taken over by the 
security agencies of Russia after Prigozhin started his mutiny in June 2023. 


2. Repulsion. Second, in Russian soft power, creating “repulsion” between Russia 
and the West is at least as important as shaping attraction towards Russia itself. 
Russian soft power aims to discredit the West and make Russia more glorious 
by denigrating the image of the competitor. The way in which Russia and its 
president are made attractive is more indirect than direct—making Putin and 
Russia more “beautiful” by painting the West as “ugly.” Depicting the liberal 
West as a liberal, valueless, nihilist community is essential in making Russia 
more attractive in comparison.” 


3. Confusion. Third, the Kremlin’s messagingis neither straight, linear, nor coherent 
(which is, obviously, not even technically possible in Western information 
environments). It aims to deliver several kinds of often contradictory messages, 
and pushes conflicting narratives in order to confuse the audience and create 
a world where “nothing is true and everything is possible"? This form of bizarre 
“postmodern dictatorship"?! which Putin has built up in Russia is exported 
through the use of soft power tools. Supporting fringe forces on both sides and 
spreading conspiracy theories are essential and interrelated elements of this 
strategy.” 


Of course, one can argue that in taking all these features together, “soft” power is 
an understatement, and applying it to the influence efforts of Russian actors might 
overstretch the limits of this term. An alternative to this term, one which has 
appeared recently in expert discourses, is “sharp power,” which is mainly applied 
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to the influence policies of authoritarian regimes such as Russia and China. These 
two countries see the West's soft power as an essential threat to their existence, 
and in turn, they elaborate less "soft" tools as a response.? Their tools are, in other 
words, sharp, as “they seek to ‘pierce, penetrate, or perforate’ the political and 
information environments of targeted countries.” As the inventors of this term, 
Christopher Walker and Jessica Ludwig argue, “this authoritarian influence is not 
principally about attraction or even persuasion; instead, it centers on distraction 
and manipulation.” 

In the sections below, we will use both terms to grasp the nature and success of 
influence policies pursued by the Russian state and its proxies. 


2.4. Authoritarian inflation: how Russia showed itself bigger than it was before 
the invasion 


Surveys suggest that, in the last decade (and especially since 2014) Russia’s soft 
power appeal has been anything but strong. Between 2010 and 2020, the share of 
citizens who viewed Putin’s Russia favorably dropped from 49 to 19 percent in the 
United States, from 46 to 24 percent in the United Kingdom, and from 50 to 30 
percent in Germany, according to a poll conducted by Pew Research.” In eight of 
the ten countries surveyed, Russias popularity declined, showing an increase only 
in Italy. Yet despite its lack of likeability, Russia is seen as increasingly influential: 
across 25 countries surveyed by Pew, the share of respondents who believed Russia 
would play a more important global role than it had ten years ago was more than 
twice as high (42 percent) as the share who thought that Russia had grown less 
important (19 percent). 

In short, while Russia is viewed with increasing antipathy and confidence in 
her leaders is low (especially in the democratic world), Russia was nonetheless seen 
as increasingly powerful prior to 2022. Russia has been remarkably more successful 
in employing sharp power than soft power, leading to a phenomenon that may be 
termed "authoritarian inflation"? 

Authoritarian inflation is both a component and a byproduct of the sharp- 
power toolkit. In some cases, sharp-power activities may be specifically designed to 
pervade the information environments of democracies with narratives trumpeting 
the superiority of authoritarian models. In other cases, perceptions of authoritarian 
power may be a secondary effect of other operations, such as election-interference 
efforts that end up raising the profile of Putin's regime. Manipulating democratic 
institutions enables authoritarian superpowers not only to undermine the political 
systems of target countries, but also to create false impressions of their own near- 
omnipotence. 

The success ofauthoritarian inflation lies in the publics perception of autocratic 
powers as stronger, richer, and more influential than they actually are. In Hungary, 
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for instance, a survey conducted by the Political Capital Institute in 2018? revealed 
that the majority of the population had an inflated view of Russia’s economic and 
military might. A staggering 80% of respondents overestimated Russia’s significance 
in Hungary’s trade relations, with half of them ranking it among Hungary’s top six 
export partners, when in reality it was only the seventeenth largest. Similarly, 54% 
of respondents overestimated Russia’s GDP relative to that of the much stronger 
UK and German economies. Furthermore, most Hungarians believe that Russia’s 
military expenditures are higher than that of the US (which is ten times greater) 
or Beijing (which is three times greater), with two-thirds of them overestimating 
Russias relative military spending. This phenomenon is not limited to Hungary: 
six out of nine Central and Eastern European countries polled by Globsec” 
showed that more people believed Russia to have the world's strongest military 
rather than the US. 

For a long time, Kremlin messaging has focused on portraying Russia as 
economically strong and militarily threatening, with exaggerated claims of victory 
in hypothetical conflicts against NATO and veiled threats of nuclear war. Russian 
propaganda outlets, such as RT, have even gone so far as to suggest that Russia’s 
GDP surpasses that of some G7 members, while other propaganda channels have 
tried, without evidence, to present Russian innovation as the driving force behind 
major technological advances such as Elon Musk' space shuttle and AstraZenecas 
COVID-19 vaccine.” These efforts have failed to win over public opinion, but they 
have been successful in creating an illusion of Russian dominance over Western 
policy and politics, despite the country’s relatively limited geopolitical reach. 

One former Kremlin spin doctor, Gleb Pavlovsky, has observed that Russia 
can now simulate global power and influence by leaving its fingerprints on hacking 
and other influence operations, providing a theatrical performance for a global 
audience.*! Nevertheless, before the 2022 invasion Russia had a real ability to 
engage selectively in geopolitical affairs and to “punch above its weight.” 

In sum, if we want to assess the success of Russian disinformation before the 
war, we have to identify what we understand by its goals. Focusing on the most 
important goals Russia wanted to achieve, three main points need to be mentioned 
with regards to the pre-invasion period: 

1. to be loved, meaning the goal of increasing the popularity of Putin’s Russia and 
his regime; 
2. to be feared, meaning the goal of being seen as a superpower that is capable of 


reaching its goals; 


3. to be heard, meaning the goal of selling the Russian narrative, including conspiracy 
theories, but also spreading a high number of contradictory narratives with the 
aim of “generating noise” to confuse the West and Western public opinion. 
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We can measure the success of these goals from a very pragmatic perspective: the 
extent to which they have been able to have some impact on public opinion and in 
altering political decisions. As the above data shows, since 2014 Russia s Western- 
directed attempts have been highly unsuccessful regarding point one (“to be loved”), 
while their efforts regarding points 2 and 3 (“to be feared” and “heard”) have been 
only partially successful. 


3. Authoritarian deflation: the crumbling image of a “strong Russia” 
in the West after the war 


3.1. War propaganda: conspiracy theories and the spread of the Russian narrative 
in target countries 


Dimitry Kiselyov, director general of Russia's state-controlled Rossiya Segodnya 
media conglomerate, once said: "Objectivity is a myth which is proposed and 
imposed on us."?? This epistemological uncertainty might be one of the most 
successful propaganda exports of the Russian Federation. The receptivity to the 
relativizing message that all superpowers are lying and that we have to be suspicious 
in every direction goes well beyond the "fanbase" of Putin and Russia. In Political 
Capitals summer 2022. poll, one-third of the Hungarian population tended to 
agree with the statement: "Everyone lies and spreads fake news in this war.” As 
Rand Waltzman argues, one of the main goals of Russian disinformation is to target 
audiences with multiple, conflicting narratives in order to sow seeds of distrust and 
doubt about the European Union (EU) as well as national governments.? 

Conspiracy theories are very successful tools in spreading this epistemological 
uncertainty in a fashionable, entertaining, and seemingly revelatory way. In these 
kinds of narratives, one can see old Cold War-era KGB stories recycled and applied 
in a present-day context. For example, in the 1980s, the KGB started an operation 
with the title "Operation INFEKTION, which spread the message that it was the 
US government that created the HIV virus in labs and had then spread it all over 
the world. After 2022, Russian propaganda spread stories about secret US biolabs 
in Ukraine that were preparing viruses to selectively infect only Russians (!). This 
conspiracy theory, for example, was believed by 28 percent of the Hungarian pub- 
lic, with the figure rising to 45% (!) among the voters of Viktor Orbán's Fidesz.** 
A Globsec poll from 2022? indicated that public opinions in CEE are highly vul- 
nerable to disinformation, with countries that have stronger historical, cultural or 
religious ties to Russia, such as Slovakia and Bulgaria, being the most prone to 
accept these theories (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Average belief in three conspiracy theories and manipulative narratives (2022). 
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Research conducted by Detector Media in June-October 2022 revealed narrative 
patterns of disinformation in 14 Central and Eastern European countries." Unsur- 
prisingly, the largest number of messages spreading narratives of Russian propaganda 
was recorded in Ukraine (almost 20% of all analyzed messages), but a high degree 
of propaganda was also found in other countries, such as the Baltic countries, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Poland. As for the content, most of the propaganda messaging was re- 
lated to the events of the Russia-Ukraine war, with 55% suggesting that “Ukraine is 
losing the war” or “Ukrainians are targeting civilians and commit other war crimes”; 
the economic consequences of sanctions, with 17.7% claiming that “sanctions hurt 
the West more than Russia” or “the inflation and energy crises are caused by the false 
political approach of Europe and the US”; and military assistance to Ukraine, with 
9.3% stating that “the West is using Ukraine to wage war against Russia” or “the war in 
Ukraine is not real/staged." Content was spread in both Russian and local languages, 
and also showed targeting with country-specific messages, such as “Poland should 
not help Ukraine due to their past historical conflicts.” 

A report from February 2023 found that “Russia’s operational-level informa- 
tion campaigns aim either to set conditions for planned Russian operations or to 
mitigate Russian military failures,’ typically using the narrative that “Ukraine is 
incapable of defeating Russia because of inherent power disparities between the 
two states.” Regarding citizens of the target countries, it could be observed that 
Russian information sources feed into online extremist communities like European 
nationalists and American white supremacists on various social media platforms.?? 

The war against Ukraine has revitalized the “peace camp” in Europe. Calling 
for peace has become, in a bizarre manner, one of the most central arguments 
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employed by pro-Kremlin voices all over Europe. Pro-Russian positions in this 
campaign often appear in the mask of the “peace” argument: If Europe wants peace, 
it should stay neutral and stop its support of Ukraine and sanctioning of Russia. In 
Hungary, after the start of the war, Fidesz’s campaign messages repeated ad nauseam 
the following statement: War or peace? Those who want peace should choose the 
“national” side, while those who want war should side with the left. This rhetoric 
(amplified by Orban’s media machinery in the only informational autocracy in the 
EU)? is not unique to Hungary. In France, Marine Le Pen also structured her slo- 
gans on her constituents fear of direct conflict. “I am obsessed with peace!” she 
stated during a political debate organized by TF1 television, and she went on say- 
ing: "I am afraid, sorry that I have to state it like this, that France possibly, against its 
will, has to join a war due to obligations forced by alliances."^ Similar narratives are 
also prominent in other countries’ populist parties. For example, during the Czech 
presidential elections that were held in January 2023, Andrej Babiš borrowed 
Fidesz s “pro-peace” disinformation narratives, though he was unsuccessful. In Italy, 
Matteo Salvini also tried to garner public support by questioning the effectiveness 
of sanctions against Russia. 


3.2. Inefficiency on tbe political level: national and EU decisions to belp Ukraine 


While Russia seems successful in spreading conspiracy theories and other types of 
propaganda messages, this is not sufficient to achieve its specific objective of having 
an impact on political decision-making. For example, at the UN General Assembly 
meeting in March 2022, 141 countries voted against Russia (ordering the RF to 
abandon the territory of Ukraine), 35 abstained, and only a group of five— not so 
influential— countries voted against the resolution: Russia itself, Belarus, Eritrea, 
North Korea, and Syria. 

The war between Russia and Ukraine in the EU’s immediate vicinity has forced 
the EU and its member states to make a fundamental paradigm shift in their secu- 
rity and neighborhood policy.*' The European “Ostpolitik? which emphasized an 
understanding and an open policy towards Russia, has become in many ways obso- 
lete, as the war overturned the basic European foreign policy premise, which had 
sought to “pacify” the Soviet Union and then independent Russia through fruitful 
economic relations. 

Russian threats that the supporters of Ukraine might themselves also become 
military targets has not dissuaded leaders from supporting Ukraine with weapons. 
As a sign of this change, 2022 has witnessed the shattering of a number of taboos, 
from German arms supplies ranging from helmets to Leopard 2 tanks to military 
training provided by the EU. After long hesitation, Ukraine will receive F16-s from 
its NATO allies. During the first year of the war, 17 EU member states, including 
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typically hesitant nations like Germany and Sweden, have supplied Ukraine with 
heavy weapons, and even the EU has provided military aid. For the first time in its 
history, the EU authorized the transfer of lethal weapons to a third country. In one 
year, it has provided Ukraine with EUR 3.6 billion for arms purchases. Moreover, 
in November 2022 it launched a comprehensive training mission (EUMAM) with 
a two-year mandate for Ukrainian soldiers. This is the first EU mission to make a 
significant contribution to training soldiers from a non-EU country. The European 
countries (including the EU) allied with Ukraine have provided Ukraine with 
a total of nearly €15 billion in military assistance as of early 2023. 

In early 2023, amid a potential Russian spring offensive, there was another sig- 
nificant leveling up: several member states, previously reluctant to take strong action 
against the Kremlin, such as Germany and France, offered modern heavy weapons 
from their active stockpiles. More recently, the international dialogue on the supply 
of fighter jets has also intensified. All this demonstrates a political commitment 
on the part of the EU’s larger member states that is likely to shape the direction 
of EU foreign policy in the long term. At the same time, NATO appears unified in its 
response, with two more member states (Sweden and Finland) joining soon. 

Lastly, in the space of just a few days the EU imposed economic sanctions of 
an unprecedented scale on Russia and has continued to enforce further restrictive 
measures since then. The European Council has passed a total of 10 sanctions pack- 
ages prior to finishing this chapter, despite the reluctance of some member states 
(most notably Hungary), and some not-so-relevant steps to soften the sanctions 
(e.g., removing some oligarchs and Patriarch Kirill from the list as a result of Hun- 
gary s lobbying efforts).? According to estimates, the member states have taken in 
nearly 5 million Ukrainian refugees in total, and the EU has provided Ukraine with 
nearly EUR 30 billion in economic aid. 


3.3. Inefficiency on tbe voter level: public opinion and elections 


Opinion polls show that after one year, the majority of Europeans still support ini- 
tiatives to help Ukraine. The data indicate a slight decrease in support for measures 
to help Ukraine compared to the months immediately following the outbreak of 
the war; nevertheless, a significant proportion of Europeans remain firmly in favor 
of supporting Ukraine. Although support for accepting refugees and imposing 
strict sanctions has fallen over the past year (by 9.1 percentage points on average), it 
remains well above 5096 in most countries. Military and financial assistance have 
become slightly less popular. In Germany, the third biggest spender on military 
aid to Ukraine worldwide, the popularity of arms transfers has declined from 5596 
in March to 48% in December 2022.7 However, this is anything but a dramatic 
change. 
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Last year, in March-April and November-December,* Ipsos asked questions about 
measures to support Ukraine in 28 countries, including 9 EU member states and 
the UK. The results show that, despite growing difficulties in making ends meet, 
a significant proportion of Europeans remain firmly supportive of the country de- 
fending itself against Russian aggression, albeit at a somewhat declining rate over 
time. Eurobarometer surveys show similar results. 

In the countries surveyed at the end of last year, there was still overwhelming 
support for measures to host Ukrainian refugees, even if this figure fell slightly: most 
notably in Germany and Belgium (by 14 percentage points), Hungary and France (by 
10 percentage points), and in the UK by only 3 percentage points (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Change in support for welcoming refugees between March and December 2022 (%). 
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There is also overwhelming support for sanctions in the European countries sur- 
veyed by Ipsos. After the outbreak of the war, the only country in which there was 
a minority (33%) in favor of tough sanctions against Russia was Hungary, while 
support for sanctions exceeded 60% in more than half of the countries surveyed. 
By the time of the second round of the survey, support for sanctions had already 
fallen in most countries (by more than 10 percentage points in the Netherlands, Ger- 
many and Poland) but still remained above 50% in eight out of the ten countries 


(Figure 3). 
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Figure 3. Change in the proportion of those calling for “the toughest possible sanctions” between 
March and December 2022 (%). 
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As for the public perception of supporting Ukraine with weapons, the poll by Ipsos 
shows that it exceeds 50% in half of the countries surveyed. An important addition 
is that all countries surveyed by Ipsos, except Hungary, supply weapons to Ukraine 
(Figure 4). The level of support for arms transfers has not changed significantly in 
most countries over the past year: it has typically decreased but has increased in some 
countries, such as Spain, Poland, Belgium, and even Hungary. The latter is presumably 
due to the fact that it was a much hotter topic during the election campaign than at 
the time of the end-of-year survey. In Germany, the third biggest spender on mili- 
tary aid to Ukraine worldwide, public support for arms transfers fell by 7 percentage 
points, from 55% to 48%. Overall, therefore, Russias strategy of deterring European 
countries and their leaders from supplying arms has not been successful. 


Figure 4. Change in in support for policies calling for the transfer of weapons and/or air defense 
systems between March and December 2022 (%). 
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Support for financial assistance lags behind that of arms transfers. In December 
2022, the majority of eight out of the ten countries surveyed said that their country 
could not afford to provide financial assistance to Ukraine in the current economic 
crisis. Interestingly, the Poles, who are among the most unanimous supporters 
of Ukraine, are the least supportive of their government providing financial aid to 
Ukraine: 6396 of Poles at the beginning of the war and 7096 a year after rejected 
the possibility of financial aid. This figure is also indicative in the sense that public 
support for Ukraine is not a black-and-white question anywhere in Europe. 

But even if the picture regarding public opinion on Ukraine is complex, elec- 
tions during the past year are a powerful indicator of the persistent support for 
Ukraine and sections among the European public. With the exception of Hungary 
(and Italy, if we consider the stance of Lega and Forza Italia as junior coalition 
parties), no country has seen parties vocal against sanctions and helping Ukraine 
able to form a government in the past year. Although such campaign messages have 
emerged during almost all elections in Europe, parties campaigning with pro- 
Russian narratives, such as the French National Rally or Andrej Babi’’s ANO 2011 
in Czechia, have been, in most cases, defeated by candidates who were more sup- 
portive towards Ukraine. Even though there is a chance that candidates campaign- 
ingto curb support for Ukraine could come to power in Slovakia, and pro-Russian 
parties are gaining strength in Bulgaria, these developments are unlikely to have 
a lasting impact on the EU’s foreign policy towards Ukraine. 

The case of Sweden clearly shows that mainstream norms have changed substan- 
tially since the beginning of the invasion. The far-right-leaning Sweden Democrats 
party banned one of its members during the parliamentary elections after he had 
shared content on social media that questioned the Bucha massacre. One impor- 
tant reason for this may be changing attitudes of the electorate: according to a Pew 
Research Center study conducted in early 2022, even the attitudes of traditionally 
far-right, pro-Russian populist voters regarding Russia have significantly worsened 
compared to previous years.“ Criticizing opponents for holding pro-Russian posi- 
tions also proved to bea winning argument in many campaigns. The Swedish Social 
Democratic Party, for example, which was in power at the time and gained the most 
votes in the elections, stated that the nationalist Sweden Democrats party "poses a 
security threat for the country" due to their inability to choose between the US and 
Russia. Emmanuel Macron, in the second round of the French presidential election, 
called Marine Le Pen, whose previous election campaigns were indeed supported 
by the Kremlin, a “mercenary of Putin,’ and went on to win almost 60 percent 
of the votes. 
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3.4. The overall result: authoritarian deflation 


As we discussed above, prior to the invasion Russia was already weak in soft power 
but strong in sharp power and authoritarian inflation: it was perceived as more 
powerful economically, militarily, and politically than it was in reality. The biggest 
failure of Russian information warfare during the invasion has been that this over- 
blown image of a “strong Russia” has been blown apart. As a poll conducted by 
the European Council on Foreign Relations in 2023 shows, a relative majority of 
public opinion surveyed in 9 European countries sees Russia as weak — a stark con- 
trast to the results of pre-invasion polls (Figure 5). The perception ofa weak Russia 
is particularly strong in more hawkish countries such as Poland and Estonia, and 
somewhat weaker in more dovish countries such as Spain. 


Figure 5. "Does the current conflict between Russia and Ukraine make you think Russia is stronger or 
weaker than you had previously thought?" (96). 
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At the same time, the European Union is perceived to be stronger than before, ac- 
cording to the same poll, with a relative majority of the respondents saying that 
the EU is strong (Figure 6). It is also very important to note that the perceived 
weakness of Russia and strength of the EU seem to correlate with the support for 
Ukraine. The degree to which people perceive the EU as strong is closely linked to 
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their support for Ukraine regaining its entire territory. In the nine EU countries 
surveyed, a majority (on average 5496) of those who view the EU as strong want 
Ukraine to regain all its territory, whereas only 25% prefer an immediate end to the 
war. On the other hand, those who see the EU as weaker have a more mixed opin- 
ion on this matter, with 3896 preferring a quick end to the war, and 3296 supporting 
Ukraine standing up to Russia. 


Figure 6. "Does the current conflict between Russia and Ukraine make you think the EU is stronger or 
weaker than you had previously thought?" (96). 
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4. Conclusion: why Russian disinformation proved to be so unsuccessful 


In summary, it appears that while Russia made spectacular gains on the information 
front even after 2014 (mostly in being heard and being feared), it has been unable 
to achieve its strategic objectives in information warfare following the start of the 
invasion. Despite its efforts to sell its narrative to the Western world and undermine 
the EU’s unity on sanctions, Russia has failed on both fronts. Moreover, Russia’s 
once-scary reputation in the Western world has eroded, diminishing one of its last 
remaining assets. 
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One important question remains: why was Russia so unsuccessful in its infor- 
mation warfare in the Western world? We can think of at least four important rea- 
sons. The first one is the sanctions and strategic hit on the communications infra- 
structure of the Russian disinformation machine. In one of the earliest steps taken 
by the European Commission following the invasion, broadcasting of the Russian 
state-backed propaganda outlets Russia Today and Sputnik was halted in the terri- 
tory of the EU, and their websites also became unavailable.** Major social media 
platforms, such as Twitter, Facebook, and YouTube, also suspended the profiles of 
these state-sponsored disinformation sources. As a result, the Kremlin could rely 
less on its traditional disinformation infrastructure than it did before. 

Second, Russian information warfare lacks innovation. Rand Waltzman, an infor- 
mation expert with the Rand Corporation, mentioned in testimony back in 2017 that: 


At this point, Russian IO operators use relatively unsophisticated techniques systematical- 
ly and on a large scale. This relative lack of sophistication leaves them open to detection. 
For example, existing technology can identify paid troll operations, bots, etc. The current 
apparent lack of technical sophistication of Russian IO techniques could derive from the 
fact that, so far, Russian IO has met with minimal resistance. However, if and when target 
forces start to counter these efforts and/or expose them on a large scale, the Russians are 
likely to accelerate the improvement of their techniques, leading to a cycle of counter- 


responses. In other words, an information warfare arms race is likely to ensue.” 


Surprisingly, the war itself has not brought about any serious innovation in the disin- 
formation domain—on either the technical or the narrative level. Classical counter- 
strategies against Russian disinformation (like switching off RT and Sputnik) there- 
fore, proved to be highly efficient in pushing back the narratives of the Kremlin. 

The third reason to be mentioned is political counter-messaging. In most West- 
ern countries, being openly pro-Russian and hostile towards Ukraine has become 
a stigmatized political position. Most governments have been pushing back against 
the central messages of the Kremlin, and have sided with Ukraine rhetorically (and 
action-wise). This mainstream position has weakened the impact of Russian disin- 
formation. Russian conspiracy narratives have been able to become widespread and 
dominant only where they have gained notable support from mainstream govern- 
mental parties (like in Hungary). 

Finally, we should note the possible boomerang effect of conspiracy theories as 
well. As Ilya Yablokov pointed out after the start of the full-scale invasion, Putin’s 
regime started to believe in its own conspiracy theories (e.g. Ukraine as an oppres- 
sive, Nazi state) which it had spread for propaganda purposes.” Thus, Russian 
disinformation finally disclosed its greatest success in self-deception, having had 
a significantly greater impact on the leadership and the people of the Russian 
Federation than of the West. 
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Patterns of Ukraine and Moldova 


Kalman Mizsei 


1. Introduction 


On February 24, 2022, Vladimir Putin launched a full-scale invasion of Ukraine, 
called in his propaganda “special military operation,” having as its aim to eliminate 
forever the distinct Ukrainian identity and to absorb the territory of Ukraine. 
Ukraine has resisted in a way that it has surprised all analysts and political observers. 

As one element of aid, the European Union lent moral support to Ukraine, 
and accepted its membership application.’ On June 23, 2022, Ukraine and 
also neighboring Moldova were granted EU candidate status. This was a historic 
moment for the leadership and the population of the two countries. It was rightly 
perceived as overcoming a major hurdle towards full membership. For Ukraine, the 
momentous war and the perspective of membership in the EU, and possibly also 
in NATO, have created an entirely new situation for its evolution as a nation and 
state in a way that is now hard to predict. This chapter deals with this question from 
a systemic angle and concludes by formulating some policy guidance primarily for 
Ukraine’s international supporters. Other chapters in this volume, and even more 
so in the first volume of this collection of studies (Ukraines Patronal Democracy 
and the Russian Invasion), undertake to describe the systemic evolution of Ukraine; 
I take those findings as the starting point for my analysis.” This study, on the other 
hand, intends to provide input regarding the interaction between the international 
integration of these two countries and their systemic evolution. Since Ukraine and 
Moldova received candidate status to the European Union together, and because 
there are clear links between the geopolitical fates of the two countries, it is also 
logical to include Moldova in the discussion. While Ukraine’s size and geopolitical 
significance is much greater than that of Moldova, there is still a significant degree 
of interaction between the trajectories of the two countries, not least of which 
being the unresolved Transnistrian conflict. 

While Ukraine? aspires to membership in both powerful integrative 
organizations, the European Union and NATO, the main focus here will be on 
the EU. There are two major reasons for this. First, from a systemic perspective, 
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EU integration requires deeper harmonization and the accession process itself is 
more demanding; consequently, its transformational power is potentially, and most 
probably, greater than that of NATO.‘ The logical underpinning of this assertion 
is clear, but it also has some strong empirical underpinning if we look at the new 
NATO member states in the Western Balkans. Their membership certainly did not 
hurt and even provided them some useful democratic anchors, but from a long- 
term developmental perspective, the contribution of NATO membership on its 
own has been fairly marginal. 

Second, for this very same reason, Russia's opposition to EU membership is 
actually greater than its opposition to NATO. Since the popular perception is the 
opposite, it is worth briefly exploring this assertion. Putin's Russia always vehemently 
argues that it is against NATO expansion, but its greatest fear, one which has also 
triggered aggressive actions, has been that the countries it regards as subordinate 
parts of its “world” may become prosperous and thus serve as an example to the 
Russian people about the power of freedom. Russia acted decisively when Ukraine 
decided to accept associate status in November 2013, ahead of the EU Vilnius 
summit. Conversely, Russia had almost no reaction at all to the announcement 
of Sweden and Finland that they intended to join NATO. This makes sense from 
Putin's perspective: Turkey, a NATO member, does not pose much of a systemic 
risk to Russia. While Turkey constitutes a competitor on the international arena, as 
seen in 2020 during the Nagorno-Karabakh war, it poses less ofan irritant for Putin 
than the idea ofa developmentally successful Ukraine. 

In this chapter, I describe the path of Ukraine and Moldova to EU membership. 
The path, of course, starts with the collapse of the bipolar world order and the 
emergence of Putin’s regime, which has exhibited expansionist characteristics and 
used blackmail and a wide range of coercive techniques for several years to prevent 
countries from escaping its “gravitational space.” At the same time, these attempts— 
as we will see—were often counterproductive, and constituted a "push" towards 
the Western system of alliance, which in turn also had increasingly clear reasons to 
accept Ukraine and Moldova among its members. The path to EU membership has 
faced numerous difficulties, however, both on the part of the countries involved 
and on the part of the EU itself. I will describe the main pitfalls the EU must avoid 
in integrating these countries, while also explaining the systemic factors that may 
either support or hinder their integration. 
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2. Russia's imperialist instincts and attempts to preserve the cohesion 
of its civilizational gravitational space 


2.1. The emergence of Putin system and its expansionism 


When in 1991 the bipolar global order collapsed, the world felt relief and rejoiced 
over the fact that it had crumbled rather peacefully. The Yugoslav crisis had terrible 
human consequences, but it was still easy to contain, exactly because Russia— 
temporarily, as it turned out—was too weak to exploit it. However, this changed 
when Russia revived economically. A well-noted factor in this revival was an oil 
boom which started right after Russias 1998 financial crisis. Figure 1 shows the 
enormous good fortune Putin enjoyed with the oil price bonanza taking place right 
during the first years of his long reign. However, this was not the only factor; the 
much-criticized and therefore often disregarded market reforms of the 1990s also 
helped revive the Russian economy. 


Figure 1. Long-term world market oil price (1990—2023). 
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Russia efforts to keep the newly independent states in its fold started already 
with the signing of the Almaty Protocol in 1991,’ and the establishment of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS). However, in terms of integration, 
this organization has not yielded much benefit to the participants. There are two 
main reasons for this. First, the CIS *united" one overwhelmingly dominant 
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country (Russia) with many others which were much smaller in economic and 
security terms. Second, integration—unlike imperial subordination—requires 
a relatively high level of governance in each country, with the most critical issues 
being adherence to the rule of law and a judiciary independent from the executive 
branch of government. Clearly, these latter were absent, thus in the 1990s whatever 
these countries agreed to ended up unrealized. Less than 10% of the thousands of 
documents and resolutions adopted by CIS countries have actually been ratified by 
the member states.° 

With great and prolonged effort, mainly on the part of Russia, where the 
reforms necessary for such a policy were, in relative terms, most advanced, a free 
trade agreement was sealed only in 2011. Clearly, besides purely economic purposes, 
Russia also intended to use this agreement to advance its revisionist political aims 
towards each member state, but particularly towards Ukraine, thus justifying the 
fear among member states of undue pressure from Russia. However, not all the 
participating members had even signed the agreement by the time Ukraine, the 
second largest CIS country in terms of population, had focused its attention on the 
Association Agreement with the European Union and its free trade component. 
Russia deemed the simultaneous integration of Ukraine in both blocs unfeasible, and 
tried to exert economic pressure on Ukraine even after the Revolution of Dignity. 
At the time it was the European Union which, hoping to foster a peaceful de facto shift 
on the part of Ukraine from its free trade agreement with the CIS towards the more 
ambitious arrangement with the European Union, allowed a one-year postponement 
in the application of its free trade agreement with Ukraine, until the beginning of 
2016. Russia, however, was uninterested in finding a reconciliatory solution to the 
challenge of Ukraine having a free trade agreement with both blocs, and cancelled 
the bilateral provisions of the CIS free trade agreement (while Ukraine’s free trade 
regime with other signatories of the CIS agreement remained in force). While in 
the long run, it is clear that participation in two economic integrations would have 
been feasible only if between the two blocks far-reaching trade agreements were 
established, in the short run reconciliation was not possible because Russia clearly 
wanted confrontation rather than reconciliation at this point. 

In the 1990s, Russia still assumed a generally cooperative international posture 
towards the countries of the “developed West.” This posture continued into the 
first years of the Putin regime. Most prominently, Russia strongly cooperated with 
the United States after 9/11. The picture is also blurred by the fact that among the 
CIS countries, the strongest economic reforms were initially undertaken by Russia, 
including the first years of Putin’s presidency which, for instance, witnessed a very 
ambitious liberal tax reform. Among the countries of the former Soviet Union, 
the quality of these reforms was surpassed only by the radicalism of the economic 
reforms of the Baltic States. 
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The first decade of Putin's rule can be termed the decade of consumerism. 
The Russian consumer experienced a historically unprecedented consumer bonanza 
based on rapid economic growth, resulting in a huge increase in incomes and living 
standards. Given the inherently short time horizon of Russian behavior, economic 
growth was mostly translated into the kind of consumer boom that only post- 
communist societies, with years of pent-up hunger for consumption goods, can 
experience. The boom affected the Russian society in concentric circles: the primary 
beneficiaries were Muscovites, then St. Petersburg, other large cities and, finally, at 
the end of the pecking order, remote areas, particularly non-urban settlements. 

Russian politics took a radical turn after the huge protests in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg in the winter of 2011-12. Cynics may say, in retrospect, that this 
was the moment when Russian politics returned to “normal.” The combination 
of a strongly regenerating economic might and the need to supply a surrogate for 
democratic politics, which was one of the basic expectations of the protestors 
of the winter of 2011-12, set Putin (and with him, Russian politics) on a strongly 
revisionist course internationally. Already then, insiders formulated that in his new 
presidential term Putin intended to achieve restoration of the “Russian World; 
that is, to subordinate the constituent parts of the former Soviet Union or the even 
earlier Russian Empire. In other words, Putin was set on re-colonizing the “near 
abroad.” 

However, this traditional Russian expansionism was implanted this time into 
a specific system of governance that evolved under Putin. This system was called 
the “party of crooks and thieves” (Tapmus xyauxoe u eopos) by Alexei Navalny 
during the above-mentioned protests; the editors of this volume have termed 
it “patronal autocracy.” In adopting imperial expansionism, the logical needs of 
ideology and patronal politics came together, as the regime had a great interest in 
repressing debate about being “crooks and thieves” and found a favorable theme in 
the old obsession of Russian expansion. Hence, Russia returned to its traditional 
expansionist reflexes. 

As the Putin-regime consolidated, its internal reforms ceased and its inter- 
national impact became more revisionist, it increasingly exerted a negative impact 
on the development of the CIS-countries’ internal systems, trying to corrupt them 
into the direction of patronal autocracy. The three countries where it caused the 
most conflict, and had a very negative impact on economic development, were 
Ukraine, Moldova, and Georgia. In Georgia and Moldova, Russia fomented and 
nurtured conflict even before the onset of their independent existence. However, 
it would be inaccurate to say that around the time of the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union it was “the Russians” who generated those conflicts: the conflicts involved 
a much more diverse set of interests and actors but certainly the Soviet, and later 
Russian, secret services were a core part of this. 
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2.2. The techniques of forced integration: from "blackmail diplomacy" to the 
creation of conflict zones to ensure incompatibility with tbe West 


Looking at the three decades behind us, Russia has tried several ways to reestablish 
the “integration,” i.e., subordination, of these countries. The tools ranged from 
creating a nominally voluntary integration platform (first as the CIS and later as 
the Eurasian Economic Community), through the use of a variety of sticks and 
carrots (primarily through the corruption of target country elites), and finally by 
means of war (as in the case of Georgia and Ukraine). In the 1990s, Russia placed 
its main trust in the CIS. It was to some extent a voluntary enterprise, and was 
also legitimized by the more advanced economic reforms undertaken by Russia 
compared to that of its partners. 

When, following the relatively liberal environment of the 1990s, Russia’s 
“integration” repertoire widened with the use of increasingly coercive methods, it 
was assisted by the fact that it possessed vital energy resources that other countries 
needed. The energy infrastructure inherited from the Soviet Union greatly enhanced 
Russias dominance through its partner countries’ dependence on Russian energy, 
primarily oil and gas. Putin used this situation very consciously and fully to his own 
advantage by creating a number of giant energy companies with ownership, and 
thus decision-making, centralized under his control. 

The most visible manifestations of using energy for blackmail purposes was 
the threatened—and at times actually implemented—shutting of the gas taps. 
This usually happened at the end of the year when energy contracts were due to 
be renegotiated or when Putin simply wanted to use any pretext possible to stop 
delivering primarily gas. It was also a convenient time as it occurred right before the 
bulk of the winter heating season. The primary target of such actions was Ukraine 
itself—as Ukraine had been the primary target of Russian revisionism overall. Even 
before its 2014 aggression, Russia had already resorted to cutting energy supplies to 
Ukraine twice, once in 2006 and again in 2009.8 

The Russian “blackmail diplomacy” did not stop at the energy sector. Putin used 
phytosanitary pretexts to ban imports from countries targeted for blackmail, including 
Ukraine and Moldova.’ In 2014, Russia introduced a range of punitive measures as 
part of its adopted confrontational line vis-à-vis Moldova, banning Moldovan exports 
of certain agricultural goods and food products. However, such rather clear and 
naked attempts to force the elites of these countries to yield to Russian pressure and 
subordinate themselves to Moscow achieved, to some extent, the opposite result. The 
trust of Ukraine and Moldova in Russia decreased, although “pro-Russian” parties 
often campaigned—with decreasing success—on being more “friendly” towards 
Russia in order to secure energy imports and market access. These parties received 
diminishing electoral support, although in Moldova, due to the fragmentation of the 
pro-European parties, this has been a very slow and still tentative process. 
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Besides blackmail diplomacy, another tool used by Putin for forced integration 
and to prevent Russia’s former colonies from escaping its gravitational field to the 
West has been to create conflict as a spoiler and tool of blackmail. During the struggle 
for independence, Soviet and later Russian force structures, particularly the KGB 
and then the FSB, fomented internal conflicts in some of the republics and later in 
the newly independent states, wherever ethnic animosities were suitable to foster 
separatist movements. Such included the Abkhazian and South Ossetian regions in 
Georgia as well as the Transnistrian region in Moldova. In the case of Abkhazia, 
massive ethnic cleansing supported by these Russian force structures during the 
period of active conflict helped secure a majority population for the ethnic Abkhaz 
people. In the case of Transnistria, a more complex fiction was used to legitimize 
the separation of the region since during the period of active conflict in 1991-92 
a relative majority of the population (around 40%) was actually Moldovan. The 
political and economic elites, however, were not Moldovan but mostly Russian 
and Ukrainian. To this must be added the local Ukrainian population, whose 
fear of a pan-Romanian dynamic turned a large part of them against Moldovan 
independence. This conflict was also affected by the massive presence of Soviet, 
and later Russian, army structures, as the headquarters of the Soviet 14th Army was 
based in Tiraspol, the main town in the Transnistrian region. 

The active stage of the conflict in Transnistria ended with a ceasefire in July 
1992. Russia was able to create and legitimize a fictitious situation whereby 
Moldova and Transnistria were regarded by the international community as the 
“conflicting parties.” Thus, any peace negotiations had to be between these two 
parties in a situation where Russia paraded in the role of peacekeeper in spite of 
being the strongest active party in the conflict. The actual truth was that it had been 
in Russia’s interest to keep this conflict alive in order to pull Moldova firmly into 
its sphere of interest. 

Since Russia is not a direct neighbor of Transnistria (and of Moldova in 
general), Ukraine ended up playing an important and initially largely pro-Russian 
role and has remained part of the formal “settlement negotiations” alongside the 
OSCE. Later, the European Union and the United States joined at the insistence 
of President Yushchenko of Ukraine. Russia had to yield to this development but 
its effort has always been directed at creating a situation whereby it would gain 
decisive influence over the country through the content and implementation 
mechanisms of any peace agreement. The most typical manifestation of this effort 
was the so-called Kozak Memorandum, named after the Russian presidential envoy 
Dmitry Kozak, whose secret diplomacy in 2003 created a settlement plan highly 
favorable to Russia via the planned constitutional role of Transnistria and also of 
Gagauzia, an autonomous Turkic enclave within Moldova." The Kozak-trick finally 
ultimately failed due to resistance from the United States, the European Union, and 
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other Western partners." However, Russia's approach to the conflict which it itself 
initially created has remained the same: to use Transnistria to blackmail and trick 
Moldova into subordination. 

This conflict then served as the model for the Donbas where Russia tried to 
use elements of the methodology employed in the case of Transnistria, namely, the 
pretention of a conflict between Ukraine and the people of the separatist regions 
with Russia as an outside peacemaking party. Here, however, more than two 
decades after Transnistria, Russia’s direct involvement was even greater and more 
naked. In the case of the Crimea, Russia used a fake referendum to formally annex 
Ukraine’s autonomous republic and gain a militarily strategic position in the Black 
Seaasa result. Similarly, Russia tried, and to some extent succeeded, in the so-called 
Minsk peace process, to legitimize the fiction of a conflict between Ukraine and the 
two Donbas “People’s Republics” rather than between Ukraine and Russia. And 
when Ukraine did not yield to their demands, they launched a second phase of war, 
still camouflaged by naming it a “special operation” even though it constitutes the 
largest war on the European continent since World War II. 

Russia’s attitude towards its former colonies has changed together with its 
internal systemic evolution. In the case of the Transnistrian conflict, Russia in 1999, 
when still a democracy, had committed itself to remove all military personnel and 
equipment from both Moldova and Georgia by the end of 2002.? However, the 
interim saw Putin's emergence as Russia’s leader in the wake of the second Chechen 
war, which proved immensely popular within Russia. Putin’s internal consolidation 
of power and his external turn toward imperialist policies moved in parallel, and 
although Russia started the process of removing its military from Moldova and 
Georgia, it never finished it, thus breaching its obligations under the Istanbul 
Agreement. This was followed by a renewed diplomatic push by Russia to resolve 
the Transnistrian conflict in a way that would essentially secure Russian strategic 
control over Moldova, including legitimizing the stationing of Russian troops in 
the country for 25 years. The balance of power both internationally and locally in 
Moldova was such that the plan eventually failed, albeit by a very thin margin. 

Since then, the influence of the European Union in Moldova in general and 
around the Transnistrian conflict in particular has markedly increased. In 2007, 
the EU established trade facilitation for Moldova, and then in 2013 it gave 
the country associate status along with signing a Deep and Comprehensive Free 
Trade Agreement. Finally, in the wake of the Russian aggression against Ukraine 
in 2022, Moldova also received EU candidate status. As for the Transnistrian 
conflict, the EU, together with the United States, has been part of the so-called 
5+2 negotiating format since 2005 with strong influence as a major partner that 
is actually contributing to resolving the conflict, mainly within the framework of 
facilitating confidence building between Chisinau and Tiraspol. 
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3. Geopolitical reorientation: the result of Eastern “push” and Western 
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3.1. Western reorientation in trade and Russia’s counterproductive attempts to prevent it 


As we will see in this section, both Ukraine and Moldova have gradually imple- 
mented a cumulatively very significant (and in the case of Moldova, overwhelming) 
trade reorientation over the years of independence. It did not start with the Associa- 
tion Agreements but with the dissolution of the Soviet Union. One reason for this 
process is more than obvious: the European Union is the world’s largest “trading 
bloc” and, in fact, to some extent, particularly in trade, it constitutes a supra-national 
organization. Trade in the Soviet Union was predetermined by the logic of political 
power. The various parts of the Soviet Union were directed to trade among them- 
selves first of all, and with the other countries of the Soviet bloc secondly. Trading 
with the “West” was discouraged. When the Soviet empire dissolved, this forced 
trading geography immediately began to weaken. It did not disappear completely 
because from the start Russia continued to use its political weight to try to influence 
its former colonies to trade with it. However, Russias primary tool was not trade 
but coercion. It used its “energy muscle” to blackmail countries into a geopolitical 
orientation towards it and not outwards. Additionally, it used corruption schemes, 
particularly in the gas trade, to link countries to itself politically. Its ultimate goal 
was the restoration of the lost empire. 

However, Russia’s strategy did not work on two levels. First, the local business- 
people of the post-Soviet space, including the oligarchs, wanted to make profit and 
typically did not make their trading decisions on the basis of what the Russian po- 
litical leaders preferred. Moreover, major business leaders and politicians alike, even 
seemingly pro-Russian ones, were not keen on allowing Putin’s political influence to 
grow too large. Second, while there was—beyond geopolitical considerations—con- 
tempt as well towards the former colonies among Russian governing circles, Putin 
overestimated his potential to blackmail and to self-servingly hinder the post-com- 
munist states in establishing Western trade relations. Russian blackmail tactics back- 
fired in terms of trade volumes: Georgian and Moldovan wines and agricultural prod- 
ucts, among other things, found their way to more quality markets elsewhere." 

Russias blackmail policy and eventual full-scale invasion pushed Ukraine com- 
pletely towards the West as well. Every step undertaken trying to force Ukraine to 
submission, “kicking away” the country via retaliatory trade measures that had 
nothing to do with anything legitimate in WTO terms (although sometimes they 
were wrapped up into such language) has accelerated the gradual decrease of the 
disproportionate orientation of Ukraine’s trade towards Russia and the CIS coun- 
tries (Figures 2-3). When Russia’s tactics seemingly succeeded, as in November 
2013, when President Yanukovych refused to sign the EU-Ukraine Association 
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Agreement, the Ukrainian people reacted with mass protests and forced change of 
the regime. Needless to say, Russia's brutal invasion only contributed to this pro- 
cess, causing a dramatic decline in the country's trade with Ukraine. In other words, 
Russia has now placed all its trust in a coercive war. Predictably, this will make EU 
trade relations even more important, with one outcome already being Ukraine’s full 
integration into the European electricity market.! The pressure of wartime emer- 
gency could achieve a similar outcome in the case of Moldova, where such inte- 
gration has been clearly required for more than a decade. Access to natural gas via 
Romania has also become easier as of late. Thus, Russias blackmailing potential in 
these areas has finally been significantly weakened. Russia will also most likely lose 
its favorable position as the primary foreign direct investor in Ukraine. 


Figures 2-3. The trend in Ukraine's foreign trade during its period of independence according to 
main geographic partners (1996-2001).” 
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The Deep and Comprehensive Free Trade Agreement with the European Union, 
signed in 2014 and under this effect is tentative so far and not very large. This 
is primarily because Ukraine, being a larger country than Georgia and Moldova, 
has a larger export potential, with metals being a major product. Ukraine's 
trade reorientation towards Europe is also hindered to an extent by the country's 
systemic characteristics which, until recently, continued to place a disproportionate 
emphasis on heavy industry in the eastern part of the country. Here, too, Russia’s 
share of trade has undergone natural erosion, accelerated later by its punitive trade 
measures and, in particular, its aggression in Crimea and the Donbas. While in 
2013, Russia still accounted for 23.896 of Ukrainian exports, this figure had shrunk 
dramatically to 6.5% in 2019. Conversely, Europes share of Ukraine’s exports grew 
in the same period from 26.596 to 41.596 ( Table 1). At the same time, this European 
trade orientation has also had an impact on systemic characteristics, leading to less 
corrupt practices in business, more decentralization, higher quality products, and 
the concomitant modernization of production processes. 


Table 1. Ukraine's merchandise trade structure by country or region (2013 and 2019). 


Exports | Exports | Imports | Imports | Exports | Exports | Imports | Imports 
($mn) | (9) | ($mn) | (%)  ($mn | (%) |($mn) | (9) 


EU 16758 | 26.5 27046 | 35.1 20751 | 41.5 25012 | 41.1 
Russia 15.065 | 23.8 23234 302 3,243 6.5 6,985 11,5 
Other CIS | 6,998 11.1 4697 | 6.1 3,511 7.0 4,892 8.0 
Other 467 0.7 1,582 2.1 512 1.0 2,180 36 
Europe 

US 888 14 2,759 36 979 2.0 3284 |54 


China 2,726 43 7,900 10.3 3,593 Y 9,205 15.1 


Rest of 20407 | 32.2 9,743 12.7 17466 | 34.9 9,242 15.2 
the world 


Total 63,312 | 100.0 | 76.964 |100.0 50,055 | 100.0 | 60,800 | 100.0 


Source: State Statistics Service of Ukraine. 


China’s trade with Ukraine also grew robustly during this period, albeit from 
a lower base. Moreover, Ukraine’s trade with China continued to grow until the 
war, with exports valued at USD 8 billion in 202 lagainst imports worth USD 9.4 
billion. This made China by far the largest trading partner of Ukraine (Figure 4). 
This dynamic also seems to indicate that, while the EU Free Trade agreement is 
important, it does not constitute an overwhelming factor yet in the direction of 
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European integration. Systemic characteristics can be (and, in case of Ukraine, they 
have been) an obstacle to economic reorientation. Low value-added exports of coal, 
steel, and other heavy industrial products find their way to China, and continued 
to be exported to Russia on a massive scale before the war. The effect of the war in 
this regard may be transformative because, paradoxically, Russia so far has destroyed 
industries and territories with which it had the strongest traditional economic ties. 
Hence, the emerging Ukrainian economy will, predictably, be much less centralized 
and concentrated, less oriented towards heavy industry, and more geared towards 


technology-intensive business. 


Figure 4. Visualizing Ukraine’s trade (2020). 
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The picture concerning foreign direct investments (FDI) is also not compelling. 
Both Ukraine and Moldova absorb much less FDI than more advanced countries 
in the region. Indeed, foreign investment early in the transition was an important 
contributor to success in those countries that have become member states of the 
European Union since 2004. This factor of integration into the EU is very much 
absent in Ukraine and Moldova.'? The three most important reasons for this 
are geography (mostly distance accompanied by infrastructural disadvantages), 
political uncertainties caused by Russia's hostile behavior, and a high level of pro- 
hibitive corruption. Again, systemic characteristics have been an important obstacle 
to more intense integration into the European economy. 

Moldovas trade integration with the European Union has advanced more 
clearly than Ukraine over the last three decades. Figure 5 below, while somewhat 
counter-intuitively laid out, shows that Russias share of Moldova's exports had 
already collapsed in the period preceding Moldova’s Association Agreement with 
the European Union. While the process had its natural causes, since the earlier 
concentration on Soviet markets had been artificial and politically enforced, a 
reverse mechanism was also in play at this time. As was the case with Ukraine, 
Russia imposed politically motivated import bans on Moldovan agricultural 
products as a reaction to the country's European orientation in the expectation it 
could coerce Moldova into returning to the fold. Instead, these embargoes only 
accelerated Moldova’s reorientation. 


Table 2. The EU’s share in Ukraine's merchandise trade (2013 to 2019). 


Period 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 2019 
Total turnover 7,656 5,954 6,065 7,25] 8,466 8,622 
Turnover, EU 3,814 3,172 3,036 3,986 4,713 4,721 
Growth (%) 57 -16.8 4.2 20.6 18.2 0.2 
Share (%) 49.8 53.3 54.5 54.9 55.7 54.8 
Total exports 2,340 1,967 2,045 2,425 2,706 2,779 
Exports to the EU 1,246 1,218 1,332 1,597 1,862 1,831 
Growth (%) 9.6 -2.2 9.4 19.9 16.6 -1.7 
Share (%) 53.3 61.9 65.1 65.9 68.8 65.9 
Total imports 5,317 3,987 4,020 4,831 5,760 5,842 
Imports to the EU 2,586 1,954 1,974 2,389 2,851 2,890 
Growth (%) 3.9 -23.9 1.0 21.0 19.3 1.4 
Share (%) 48.3 49.0 49.1 49.5 49.5 49.5 
Balance with the EU -1,322 -736 -642 -792 -989 -1059 


Source: Deepening EU-Moldova Relations: Updating and upgrading in the shadow of Covid-19, 
edited by Michael Emerson and Dionis Cenusa (London: CEPS, Brussels Expert-Group, Chisinau, 
Rowman Littlefield International, 2021), 51. 
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This also had a positive externality insofar as the country had to upgrade the quality 
of its agricultural and food products and massively improve their phytosanitary 
parameters. Russia, in fact, against its own intentions, actively assisted in this 
process. Putin's retaliatory tactics arguably had perhaps an even greater trade reori- 
enting effect than the Free Trade Agreement. 

This trend continued, albeit at a somewhat slower pace, up to the most recent 
time (Figure 5). The political crisis of 2022 accelerated the pace of infrastructural 
investments and arrangements, making Moldova even less dependent on Russia. 
The war will probably separate Russia economically even more, with likely feedback 
consequences in the realm of politics. It is also probable that a more intensive 
focus on European partners and integration will help improve developmental 
conditions, as infrastructure investment will ease Moldovas geographic isolation, 
while neighboring Romanias economic growth is already providing a supportive 
factor for the Moldovan economy. However, tackling corruption and establishing 
a credible judiciary remain important tasks to be done. 


Figure 5. Changes in Moldova's main export destinations, 2000—2015. 
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Source: UN Economic Commission for Europe. Regulatory and Procedural Barriers to Trade in 
the Republic of Moldova: Needs Assessment. United Nations Publications, 2017. 
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3.2. Western reorientation in politics: tbe motives for joining the EU and the 
mixed attitudes of Western actors to Eastern partnersbip 


Moving from trade to political reorientation, we should start by asking trivial- 
sounding questions: why is it important for these countries to join the European 
Union and, conversely, why are there obstacles? Also, what does the EU expect 
from its “Eastern neighbors”? Historically, the EU “neighborhood” mainly meant 
the Mediterranean countries. Socio-political and geopolitical processes in Eastern 
Europe and a rebalancing of interests within the EU have gradually changed this 
inherited status quo. Although Germany, one of the two most politically important 
member states, has arguably a more “natural” interest in Eastern Europe, as opposed 
to France whose main focus is the Mediterranean, it was thanks to two visionary 
foreign policy leaders from two smaller member states, Carl Bildt of Sweden and 
Radek Sikorski of Poland (both foreign ministers at the time), that the Eastern 
Partnership was created in May 2008.” 

There are potentially three different motivations that could drive post- 
communist countries towards the main Western alliances, that is, NATO and 
the European Union. First, the deepest motivation is the unity of societal values. 
With the dissolution of the Soviet empire, many of the original elites of the newly 
liberated countries, those persons tasked with preparing and carrying out systemic 
changes, shared and were strongly committed to the values of Liberal democracy, 
including free markets, unfettered political competition, and the rule-of-law. They 
were particularly strong advocates of the first two, and they felt that uniting with 
Western Europe—and with the North-Atlantic alliance more broadly—was a sort 
of “homecoming.” 

At the same time, two other issues were very much on their minds: to be part 
of the rich and prosperous free trade market, free trading alliance and also, in the 
case of NATO, security against a potentially future aggressive Russia. Today it is 
generally accepted that the elites of Eastern European societies assessed this latter 
risk much better than Western European politicians and societies. On this basis, 
nine former socialist bloc countries, including the three Baltic States of the former 
Soviet Union, joined the European Union (together with Cyprus) in 2004. Two 
more post-communist countries outside the former Soviet Union, Bulgaria and 
Romania, joined in 2007. NATO also accepted all of their candidacies, along with 
some of the countries of the former Yugoslavia.” 

Extending EU integration further East, however, was a much more problematic 
proposition: the target societies themselves were divided about it, and the 
traditional members of the alliances were also reluctant to take on board 
Georgia and Ukraine in the case of NATO, and those two plus Moldova in the 
case of the European Union. First, they did not feel that those countries were 
ready in terms of governance characteristics, the latter sometimes mistakenly 
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referred to as "capacities" —as if the issue concerned a lack of technical skills. 
Second, they did not want to alienate Russia which had adopted an increasingly 
threatening posture, emboldened also by EU and NATO hesitancy to respond with 
strength. Russians threats initially worked against Western European politicians, 
but they hada reverse effect in the case of the Eastern European countries, including 
their "already integrated" neighbors, particularly Poland and the Baltic countries, 
which assessed the Russian threats correctly. Indeed, paradoxically, Putin's Russia 
increasingly became the main driving force of both integrations. In other words, 
security concerns (plus financial incentives) have taken the place of the other above- 
mentioned motivations. Already in the case of the new Eastern European member 
states, various EU subsidies represent an enormous sum, altogether growing as high 
as 596 of the GDP for some of them. 

The promise of EU membership for the Eastern European applicants, and to 
a lesser extent those in the Western Balkans, is obviously rather attractive in financial 
terms as well, as these countries are significantly poorer than the ones who joined the 
European Union earlier. Besides the possibility of joining the European free trade 
zone, the structural and cohesion funds of the EU also represent a fabulous treasure 
for the leaders of poor Eastern European countries. Even in the new member states, 
the EU cohesion funds, which were originally meant to be a temporary subsidy, 
have become a core budgetary supplement. 

Conversely, for many countries, particularly those closer to the Atlantic, 
interest in the Eastern European countries has mainly been of—a minimalist— 
security nature. In their opinion, the Eastern Partnership should mainly serve to 
ensure stability in the region, so that unmanageable waves of migrants do not pose 
insurmountable challenges to their own countries. Moreover, smuggling needed to 
becontained, hence the emphasis on border management and, perhaps, with a much 
less systematic focus, the rule of law. At the same time, many countries further west 
and south-west operated on the assumption that they could maintain a fundamental 
relationship with Russia, while trying to negotiate a security arrangement for the 
"buffer" region mainly with them. It is needless to mention now how tragically and 
spectacularly wrong this approach proved to be on February 24, 2022. 

I have emphasized the above in order to illustrate that the European idea 
in reality has very few active followers, either in the Western or in the Eastern 
European political space. It is yet to be seen whether Russia's war will shake us up. 
The idealist would wish that countries could enter into membership negotiations 
easier on the basis of the Amsterdam Treaty, but that the stipulations of the so- 
called Copenhagen Criteria" for joining would then be rigorously applied. In other 
words, this dichotomy would mean excluding no European country from applying 
for membership while ensuring the process for it remains very rigorous from 
the point of view of the sustainability of a liberal democratic regime involving 
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a competitive market economy, rule of law, and a strongly democratic political order. 
This would be the optimal approach for countries like Ukraine who want to join the 
Western alliance system, while it would be rational for the EU as well, which could 
manage its enlargement this way by ensuring regime homogeneity (as opposed to 
regime heterogeneity, which could threaten the Union’s internal stability, as we can 
observe today with eastern patronal member states).” 

However, there has not been much of a following for this approach within the 
EU. Many member states did not think that EU membership for Eastern European 
countries was a particularly attractive idea at all. This was partly explained by the 
perception that moving the EU’s center of gravity further east would mean em- 
powering Germany in the alliance even more. The point is that while the process 
towards EU membership is partly technocratic (led by a legalistic European 
Commission bureaucracy), it is also partly an inherently political process. Many 
member states perceived that undue political pressure was applied (particularly 
from the UK) when deciding on the accession of the ten additional states in 2004, 
and even more so when Romania and Bulgaria were taken on board. 


3.3. The case of Ukraine: revolutions and evolving international integration with 
the West 


Ukraine systemic evolution combined with an inevitable trade reorientation led 
to a gradual, logical, and necessary distancing from Russia under conditions of free 
economic choice. This distancing, however, has been far from even or smooth. 
It has been a process marked by periodically sharpening conflict, triggered by are 
nascent Russian imperial assertiveness, particularly since Putin's takeover. During 
this time, Russia made wide use of the "gas weapon" along with the method of 
corrupting willing parts of the Ukrainian elite in order to maneuver Ukraine into 
an economically as well as politically dependent status. Since Russia initial reforms 
in the 1990s were of a markedly better quality than those in Ukraine, a significant 
gap opened up between the two countries’ economic strengths, which helped Putin's 
efforts to subordinate Ukraine. 

However, while Putin played politics well in Russia, he notoriously misjudged 
the political dynamic in the former colonies. Thus, in the case of Ukraine, the most 
important country for him by far, he involved himself deeply in the presidential 
elections in 2004 and triggered, via electoral fraud, resistance within Ukrainian 
society, which manifested itself in the Orange Revolution.? 

EU membership only grew in significance when the door to NATO membership 
was closed to the countries of the Eastern Partnership, which were sandwiched 
between an increasingly resurgent Russian imperialism and the transatlantic 
community. In the case of Ukraine, both EU and NATO membership aspirations 
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were ignored. For both integration processes, Russia's aggression against Georgia 
on August 8, 2008 was very consequential. Even prior to the aggression, President 
Bush made an effort to include Georgia and Ukraine in NATO’s Membership 
Action Plan (MAP); the initiative, however, encountered diplomatic difficulties. 
Germany and France, predictably, did not agree to this, deeming it premature. 
NATOS failure to support the US initiative further encouraged Russia in its war 
against Georgia (which was also emboldened by the West's recognition of Kosovo's 
independence and the establishment of diplomatic relations with a number of 
Western countries).”4 

Following the Russian aggression against Georgia, the then French president, 
Nicolas Sarkozy, wanted to provide “at least” an impetus to the European integration 
of Ukraine. However, on September 9, 2008, the Ukraine-EU Summit in Spain 
vetoed EU candidate status for Ukraine.” Four years after the Orange Revolution, 
the country remained without robust international support for its integration into 
the main Western structures. At the same time, the breakthrough in systemic reforms 
expected after the Revolution failed to occur. While the overwhelming experience 
earlier was that the social system and attitudes changed the slowest, our evidence 
showed that society in this case “moved too far ahead." The power elites were 
unable—and, indeed, unwilling—to institute radical systemic changes, as they were 
too busy replacing the previous actors with themselves within the same system, 
albeit in perhaps some milder forms and with fewer excesses than Yanukovych’s 
adopted political family.” 

The consequences of the lack of breakthrough reforms after the Orange Revo- 
lution and the systemic impact of Yanukovych’s presidency in 2010 were such that 
Ukraine was thrown deeper into oligarchic order.” Russia's cultural influence in 
Ukraine still remained strong during the Yanukovych period, even if the economic 
role of the EU steadily increased. The Russian language was widely used, and even 
propagated by the “Donbas clan” which dominated so much of politics during 
this period. Russian-language television remained dominant with the additional 
impact that Russian, once almost exclusively spoken among the urban elites with 
the exception of Galicia, still retained its status as a mark of education and, most of 
all, asa sign of “coolness.” 

While Yanukovych’s role model was definitely Putin and the Russian system, 
he was never able to break free of the many pluralistic features of Ukrainian society. 
The oligarchic structure itself was pluralistic, unlike in Russia where Putin was 
able to create a tighter hierarchy; civil society in Ukraine remained robust and 
vocal. Paradoxically, however, another limiting factor for systemic transformation 
into a fully-fledged mafia state was Putin’s Russia itself. Yanukovych, unlike other 
would-be dictators, was afraid to link his empire too closely to Putin; thus, he 
engaged in particular with the European Union, which also meant making certain 
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commitments towards the rule of law. These commitments represented a limiting 
factor, inhibiting systemic transformation towards patronal autocracy. To view it 
from another angle: only Putin could build a strong, internally coherent single- 
pyramid order within Russia’s orbit. Thus, paradoxically, Putin was one of the 
main obstacles for the leaders of the satellite countries who were trying to build 
their own autocracies. The ones in Central Asia and the Southern Caucasus who 
succeeded in creating various levels of autocracy or even dictatorship fended off 
full subordination to Putin. Belarus, then, is a partial exception as its pro-Russian 
platform combined with the fact that only Putin can protect it from its own, much 
more developed, civil society, has gradually reduced its room of maneuver. In 
addition, Belarus is more important for Putin than Central Asia. 

Nevertheless, Putin’s effort to subordinate Ukraine was always there and, as I 
mentioned above, it strengthened and became a fixation after the 2011-12 domestic 
political crisis. Putin’s interference with Ukraine’s European developmental choice 
in 2013 contributed in a fundamental way to the Revolution of Dignity, the 
second peaceful but revolutionary upheaval of Ukrainian society for the cause 
of dignity, but this time accentuating its pathway to European integration.” The 
Revolution of Dignity started with the clashes on November 21, 2013, triggered by 
Yanukovych’s refusal to sign the Association Agreement with the European Union 
at the organization’s Vilnius Summit. The brutal repression of the revolution forged 
the Ukrainian nation and further distanced it from the Russian world. 

However, the aftermath of the Revolution of Dignity was similar to some 
extent to the aftermath of the Orange Revolution. Again, subsequent anti-patronal 
reforms were lukewarm and certainly did not represent a systemic breakthrough 
towards the liberal order. As we analyzed together with my co-authors, Vladimir 
Dubrovskiy, Mychajlo Wynnyckyj, and Kateryna Ivashchenko-Stadnik, the Revo- 
lution of Dignity failed to force through the critical mass of changes necessary in 
the Ukrainian socioeconomic system.” Neither leader of the post-revolution state 
(neither the president, nor the prime minister) proved to be nearly as committed to 
reformsas thoseleaders ofthe earlier successful Eastern European states. They largely 
pursued what they (wrongly, at least, in the case of President Poroshenko) believed 
to be their own personal interests. The presumption ofthe international community 
was that reforms, particularly of the rule of law and power organizations, would 
strengthen the state against possible Russian aggression. Those reforms, except for 
a rather marginal patrol police reform, essentially did not happen. Poroshenko could 
have led the nation towards such reforms but he did not have the imagination that 
some earlier Eastern European reformers clearly had. Internally, Ukraine was not 
ready at that time to formulate breakthrough reforms, let alone implement them.?! 
Hence, the reforms again did not happen, even though the initial spark for the 
Revolution of Dignity was European integration. 
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The partial victory of the revolution, however, opened the doors for final- 
izing the Association Agreement. The Russians still remained at the figurative 
“negotiation table” in the sense that they could still vehemently object to the 
free trade agreement, claiming that it violated vital Russian commercial interests 
and therefore needed to be renegotiated. While they could not get their way in 
terms of renegotiation, they could delay the signing of the agreement. Eventually, 
in line with the above-analyzed Russian strategy, Putin interpreted the failure of 
the “voluntary” approach to integration as necessitating the use of force. Putin’s 
initial retaliation for the Revolution of Dignity was to seize Crimea in February- 
March 2014 without any resistance from the deeply corrupted and demoralized 
state which President Yanukovych, himself immersed in criminal activity, left 
behind when he fled the country. Emboldened by this success, Putin went further 
and occupied roughly 7% of the large territory of Ukraine.*” The 2022 invasion, 
however, apparently finalized the question as to which civilizational gravitational 
field Ukraine belonged: it received candidate status in the EU and now enjoys the 
full support of the Western countries, which finally (even if belatedly) recognized 
the Russian threat. 


3.4. The case of Moldova: the attempt to consolidate a mafia state also failed 


Broadly speaking, in Moldova we see a similar drift towards the West, albeit in a very 
different and highly complex way.” In the second half of 2009, popular pressure 
installed a coalition government with a declared European orientation. For the 
purposes of this chapter, what is particularly important to emphasize is that a 
declared European orientation does not necessarily imply such in practice. First, 
the Filat government (2009-2013) essentially failed to make use of the window 
of opportunity that such periods present in order to introduce radical systemic 
reform. That such reform is possible has been demonstrated in many countries: 
in the Baltics, Poland, and to some extent Czechoslovakia and then the Czech 
Republic at the beginning of the transition. It was also possible to catch up with 
these initial, ground-breaking reforms at a later date, as the Dzurinda government 
in Slovakia in the period from 1998 to 2006 and the Saakashvili government in 
2004-2011 showed.? 

The Filat government was good at rhetoric but significant (let alone break- 
through) systemic reforms did not occur in practice. Moreover, the chief oligarch 
of the previous Voronin government, Vlad Plahotniuc not only positioned himself 
into the role of chief oligarch of the new regime but gradually gained the upper hand 
politically as well, above both Filat and the government in general. His method was 
devious: he advocated a European, and with ita concomitant Romanian, orientation 
yet tried to build his own patronal dominance over Moldova at the same time. 
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He even installed a socialist, *pro-Russian" politician as president, so that he could 
more effectively argue before Europe and Romania that he was the actual savior of 
Moldova European orientation. That he succeeded represents a unique example 
of a (seemingly) European orientation combined with systemic deterioration. In 
this way he created a special type of patronal autocracy in Moldova in the period 
2013-2019. 

The most important element of Plahotniuc’s success was that he concentrated 
more on mafia methods— controlling primarily the prosecution and the secret 
services—and relatively less on classic political fighting. He also needed international 
actors—less the European Union than the US and Romania—to play along with 
him and to buy into his “geopolitics” in place of systemic logic. This is of paramount 
importance to understand. For the European Union, however, it was much more 
consequential to pursue a rule of law agenda, having learned from its errors during 
the Filat government when Moldova, on the basis of pro-European rhetoric rather 
than deeds, was declared a *model student" and was offered association status in 
2013 at the EU Vilnius Summit.” 

However, Plahotniuc’s dominance was not total, and he eventually had to flee the 
country in June 2019. Why was Plahotniuc ultimately unsuccessful in consolidating 
his power? We shall list a few factors. First, we need to recognize that Moldova, 
like Ukraine, has achieved considerable levels of pluralism over its short period of 
independence. Paradoxically enough, part of the reason for this pluralism is the 
differing geopolitical aspirations in both societies. In both countries, there was (and 
in Moldova, still is) a sizeable portion of society that would like to belong to the 
“Russian world" (Pycexuz Mup). In Moldova, there is a saying that the country has no 
political parties, only geopolitical ones. Of course, this saying contains a tremendous 
degree of oversimplification but it also contains some truth. In Moldova, the “left” 
means allegiance to Russia, while the "right" means commitment mainly to Romania 
but also broadly to the West or the European Union. 

Another factor was that the oligarch, with his likely criminal background, was 
publicity-shy and thus unable to gain the kind of electoral legitimacy that some other 
"godfathers" (or chief patrons) in the region could. And when, on one occasion, 
Plahotniuc was close to bribing his way into the prime minister's position, the 
otherwise very unassuming president, Nicolae Timofti, refused to nominate him. 

Thirdly, pluralism not only meant a stubborn diversity of political parties and 
actors, but also a significant civil society which, because Plahotniuc had cast his lot 
with the European Union and Romania, he could not easily eliminate. This civil 
society emerged in think tanks and, in particular, in media such as the popular 
news and talk show channel TV 7 (later reincarnated as TV 8), which exposed 
the nature of his system through investigative journalism and critical interviews. 
Moreover, the EU, after the disappointment with the Filat government, learned its 
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lesson in taking a principled stance on the rule of law instead of satisfying itself 
with declarations of Europeanness. Lastly, and again paradoxically, Plahotniuc got 
into trouble with powerful interests in Russia. There are many allegations about 
how exactly he did this, but it is a fact that during governmental crisis in the spring 
of 2019, the Russians pushed President Dodon, de facto head of the pro-Russian 
Socialist Party, ot to establish a coalition with Plahotniuc—even though the 
numbers were there for forming a government together and there was evidently an 
unspoken arrangement between the two. 

The events in early Summer of 2019 that led to the escape of Plahotniuc and 
formation of a coalition between Maia Sandu's Party of Action and Solidarity 
(PAS) and Igor Dodon’s Socialist Party were partly the result of strong civil society 
and pro-European party political activism but partly also that of the unique 
temporary coincidence of interests of the European Union and Russia—even if the 
calculations and expectations of the two were wildly differing. Sandu’s presidential 
victory in 2020 and her party’s victory in the 2021 parliamentary election has 
created a unique political situation insofar not only was presidency and parliament 
in the same hands but the victory of PAS was overwhelming. 

Unfortunately, the lack of an astute understanding of the nature of break- 
through reforms combined with the gas crisis and subsequent war in Ukraine 
have meant that this unique opportunity of a reformist president supported by 
a large parliamentary majority has not been utilized for breakthrough reforms." 
As analyst Adrian Lupusor stated at a conference, this was meant to be a reformist 
government but it became a good crisis-management government instead. Since 
the fall of 2021, the government has first had to manage the gas crisis and then 
the refugee crisis, both within a sharply deteriorating regional security environ- 
ment. It has managed this situation rather well and used the opportunity pre- 
sented when the EU offered candidate status to Ukraine in the face of Russian 
aggression in order to negotiate candidate status for Moldova as well. It was also 
greatly helped by the Romanian voice within the European Union. (It should be 
noted that Georgia has not been fully included in this offer. In its case the EU has 
been deliberately ambiguous, understandable given the poor political record of 
the Georgian government as of late, not to mention its backsliding on the radical 
reforms of the Saakashvilli era.) 

When the EU handed candidate status to the two countries, it also engaged in 
a good balancing act: Moldova's institutional preparedness at that moment was no 
weaker than Ukraine’s. The latter, however, lobbied heavily to be the only one from 
the Eastern Partnership to get this status as they felt the EU needed to emphasize 
strongly their heroic commitment to European values. At the beginning of the 
conflict, they also expressed some hard feelings towards Moldova as the latter was 
only providing moral support and solidarity but had failed to join the EU sanctions 
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regime. Moldova at that point felt too vulnerable to Russia's gas blackmail and 
to the possibility of Russian military aggression and thus displayed a measured 
attitude, condemning the aggression but not joining the sanctions regime. While 
Ukraine had a valid point, the EU decision-makers were correct in not making this 
the sole consideration. Thus, on balance, they judged rightly that both countries 
should be given candidate status. 

The central obstacle to the rapid process of EU integration of Ukraine 
and Moldova is the governance deficit in both countries, just as it has been in the 
Western Balkans, which provides a cautionary tale. The Balkan countries as a group 
were offered the famous "European perspective" at the EU summit in Thessaloniki 
in 2003 which enabled them to apply for EU candidate status.” And yet, it is now 
two full decades later and none of these countries have progressed in a convincing 
manner towards maturity in governance sufficient for EU membership. North 
Macedonia has been a candidate country for 17 years as it was granted this status 
in 2005. Montenegro was subsequently granted candidate status in 2010, Serbia in 
2012, and Albania in 2014. This process has been characterized by mutual frustration 
as the countries involved have not achieved any breakthrough progress in this long 
period of 8 to 17 years, and thus are no closer to being granted membership in the 
Union.” Domestic politics have failed to facilitate the attainment of this goal, and 
the European Union has yet to figure out how to incentivize these countries to effect 
the necessary reforms, even though there is much less geopolitical competition here 
with Russia (or any other country) than in the case of Ukraine and Moldova.” 

It is customary to believe that since the countries of the Western Balkans have 
remained candidates for the European Union for a very long time,“ with neither 
their institutional development nor opinion-makers in the countries themselves 
presaging an early entry into the Union, a similar trajectory thus awaits the Eastern 
Partnership countries that recently joined the club. It is also often mentioned, 
not without reason, that Ukraine and Moldova obtained their status largely on 
political grounds and not because they qualified in terms of institutional maturity 
or adherence to the rule-of-law. At the moment, enthusiasm remains strong in these 
new candidate countries, but it would be important to harness it. Rapid progress 
is not impossible if cooperation between the European Union, particularly the 
Commission, and the candidate states is very close. What the Balkan experience 
tells us is that there will be two critical issues for Ukraine and Moldova on the 
complex road towards EU membership. First, there must be a strong political elite 
commitment similar to that which the earlier post-socialist accession countries 
clearly had. Second, the European Union must find a way to incentivize effectively 
adequate reforms. This leads us to the next section on the difficulties of Western 
integration. 
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4. The difficulties of Western integration: how to work together on 
reforms complying with European standards 


4.1. Three common pitfalls: the need to see the essence of the rule of law, reform 
priorities, and the local context 


If Ukraine is able to maintain its independence, at least for a generation, it will 
become a country hostile to Russia and Russians, as a consequence of the incredible 
brutality of Russia’s war against the Ukrainian people. This makes Ukraine’s 
integration with the European Union likely even more than economic determinants. 
It should also be underlined that the money for reconstruction is to be found 
mainly in the European Union. China also has significant financial resources but 
public opinion will almost certainly favor using European funds, although the 
costs of reconstruction will be so great that they may still leave room for Chinese 
investments. This issue is of crucial importance because foreign investors tend to 
bring with them their corporate culture, which, in turn, depends strongly on their 
home country’s political economy. 

In Ukraine, presidents and their presidential teams typically try to build up 
their own patronal empires. Even if a president has no inclination to do so, his 
entourage will certainly expect him to do that and will push him in that direction.“ 
While there is no reason to doubt the current president’s personal decency, the logic 
of the system he has inherited and the reflexes and expectations of the participants 
of political and economic life are such that they pose a strong pull factor. Moreover, 
a war always triggers centralization of power and a war of this magnitude even more 
so. This war is so disruptive that the likelihood of major changes in the systemic 
characteristics of the country has definitely increased. Funds for both the war 
and the post-war reconstruction are and will be enormous. The temptation will 
inevitably be great for those around the president to build their own economic 
empire based on this situation. The countervailing forces are, on the one hand, 
Ukraine’s international supporters, none of which want to spend taxpayers’ money 
on enriching new oligarchs, and, on the other, Ukraine’s civil society. As the recent 
scandal around military food procurements shows, the enormously strengthened 
civil society is such that political actors need to take into account. 

As Vladimir Dubrovskiy describes in the first volume, some of the oligarchs 
have weakened during the Zelensky presidency in Ukraine. The question is whether 
this means a weakening of the oligarchic (albeit pluralistic) system as such or 
whether it will be reproduced with different participants or, finally, whether 
the war will open the door to a more monolithic patronal regime. As Dubrovskiy 
rightly concludes, the motivations for Ukraine’s anti-oligarchy law were more about 
weakening politically-competing business clans than about establishing the rule 
of law, something which the presidential team knows little about in the first place. 
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Moreover, recent experience about virtually all the institutions of justice point 
to a bumpy road ahead for the most crucial issues concerning what is necessary to 
transform Ukraine into a country suitable for membership in the European Union. 

The above may sound harsh in the face of the enormous heroism Ukraine has 
displayed in this genocidal war launched against it, but these are two different things. 
NATO accession would probably be a less demanding exercise and if it occurs it could 
also contribute to anchoring Ukraine to European values. A further, bumpy road 
ahead may also mean a longer process of joining. It is in the vital existential interests 
of the European Union to be very strict on rule of law standards, and this holds true 
with respect to countries within the Union as well, such as Hungary and Poland. 
Political compromises in this area are not the right approach. However, what is 
vital is that the European Union develops the necessary institutional intelligence 
on the relevant developmental issues so that it is able conduct an intelligent 
and consequential dialogue with the Ukrainian authorities on crucial systemic 
challenges. These are beyond human rights and democracy issues and I assume that 
the criteria here are straightforward, and the EU will be able to have a meaningful 
and result-oriented dialogue. In three areas, however, it has historically not been 
as effective: 


1. The first issue is the essence of the rule of law. The overwhelming routine of 
the European machinery in integrating countries is for them to adopt the 
acquis communautaire, that is, the accumulated legislation, legal acts, and court 
decisions that constitute the body of European Union law since 1993. This 
strategy, broadly speaking, worked when the community was made up of six 
countries, and later also when countries which had similar rule of law standards 
joined the initial core members. But even then there were significant challenges 
in many places, the most visible being the difficulty with modernizing the 
Italian Mezzogiorno and the weaknesses of Greek integration, which became 
particularly evident during the protracted Greek debt crisis of 2009-2012. 

New difficulties came with the dilemma that, while the European project’s 
historical success was the function of the rules-based liberal order of its parti- 
cipants, that very success increased the pressure on other countries with fewer 
such credentials to join. In particular, the EU needed to cope effectively with 
the challenge that in some of its new member states the culture of informality 
was so intense that the written law was only a loose influencer of their business 
and governmental practices. As we move further into the Balkans and into 
Eastern Europe, the problem becomes more acute. Establishing a rules-based 
liberal order requires much more than adopting the acquis communautaire as 
the European Union gradually recognized. Thus, Bulgaria and Romania, upon 
joining the EU, were obliged to adhere to the Cooperation and Verification 
Mechanism (CVM),* an annual mechanism to monitor and evaluate progress 
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in the area of justice. However, the European Union needs to acquire a much 
deeper understanding, closer to the decision-making level, to be able to guide 
the process of sustainable rule of law reform." And one of the key things to 
monitor is the implementation of the written law and, ultimately, the establish- 
ment of a strongly independent and professional judiciary. It may take time for 
such an institutional situation to take root, but there is no other way: shortcuts 
here are simply not prudent. 

The EU should also avoid what I call the fallacy ofthe anti-corruption drive. 
Often, and this includes Ukraine and Moldova, thorough, deep, and complex 
reforms towards establishing the rule of law have been replaced by something 
much narrower: the drive to eradicate corruption through exclusively repressive 
tools. The problem here concerns three issues. First, establishing the rule of 
law is much broader as it involves building institutions. Second, anti-corruption 
campaigns look impressive both to the public and to external friends, but upon 
closer scrutiny their main purpose all too often is to clamp down on political or 
oligarchic opponents.” Third, and crucially, corruption should not be “fought” 
exclusively, or even predominantly, with repressive tools. Equally, or even 
more important, is the creation of the appropriate positive incentives in the 
form of supporting honest civil service and eliminating the usually enormous 
administrative blockages to doing business.^? 


2. The second issue is the number of priorities. The EU accession process is too 
mechanical and bureaucratic. Of course, this legalistic approach had its ad- 
vantages, as at the time of accession-enthusiasm was depicted by Heather 
Grabbe.” This view proved to be overoptimistic even for the then new member 
states, and it is certainly inadequate now. The European Union negotiates 35 
chapters of the EU acquis, each of which details a number of simultaneous 
priorities, and then clicks the boxes. This approach to systemic transformation 
is very inadequate, and does not consider the importance of a strategy for 
change. In other words, it does not ask the question which reforms have a 
breakthrough effect and may trigger cascading changes or at least make other 
changes easier. The EU needs to be able to enforce a sense of priorities over 
its bureaucratic routine of negotiating everything. For this, the EU needs to 
establish strategies for breakthrough reforms through the inclusion of local 
experts who have an intimate knowledge of the local specifics. When the 
Revolution of Dignity occurred in Ukraine, a unique coalition of NGOs 
spontaneously emerged, called the Reanimation Package of Reforms (RPR). 
This uniquely qualified group of experts eventually broke up partly because of 
financing issues and partly over organizational disagreements. However, many 
exceptionally good experts became visible there whose expertise should be 
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employed in the process of reforms for EU accession. Of course, one can still 
negotiate different chapters, and there are some minor changes that would be 
useful in the absence of the breakthrough ones. But operationally speaking, the 
view on priorities needs to be enforced, and these need to be less “politically 
correct” than real in the sense of their contributions to the overall success in 
establishing liberal democracy. 


3. The third and final issue is that the EU needs to learn how to account for 
the local context. Bureaucratic capacities in the two candidate countries are 
inadequate, not to mention the overall level of corruption which poses an 
additional hindrance to bureaucratic efficiency. It is not only that in such 
circumstances prioritization is important, as I mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, but that some of the regulatory solutions applicable to countries 
that have high bureaucratic capacity may not be “optimal but bearable” but 
can be outright dysfunctional in the member states as well as the candidate 
countries. The EU needs to identify these areas and to reconcile with a 
transition period where sudden institutional change is not feasible. Ukraine 
and Moldova may well have to work with lower regulatory barriers and with 
simplified variants relative to the body of EU regulations during the period 
before accession in order to arrive at a state compatible with EU membership. 
This approach would be new to the EU’s bureaucratic routine, yet it is vital for 
systemic reform in the two candidate states, particularly in Ukraine. 


Overall, it will be important to form teams from among the EU and candidate 
countries’ experts who can work together and bridge the gap between outside 
expertise on EU expectations in different fields and how these can be interpreted 
and implemented in the local context. 


4.2. The dangers of derailment: Moldova’s bumpy (but promising) road to 
the EU and the importance of transparent reconstruction in post-war Ukraine 


Since I concluded that EU accession should preferably be a longer process, it is justified 
to ask about the risks that may derail it. Indeed, the risks in the two countries are 
asymmetrical. The Moldovan process may be easier in three ways. First, as we saw, the 
country’s economic integration with the EU is more advanced than that of Ukraine 
(although the separation from the Russian economy is essentially completed in the 
latter, too, not least because of Russia's suicidal aggressive posture itself). Second, 
Moldova's EU path is to some extent assisted by Romania. Third, Moldova is small, 
does not have very large oligarchs, and the EU’s policy influence, if applied skillfully, 


could be greater and easier to materialize than in the case of Ukraine. 
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The sense in which there is a greater risk in Moldova than in Ukraine is based 
on the fact that the war has made drawing close to Russia politically unfeasible 
for Ukraine (unless Russia is able to establish a puppet regime there, but this 
would require the occupation of Kyiv which does not look realistic). In the case 
of Moldova, there is still a sizeable and politically influential constituency for 
either a pro-Russian or a neutral, equidistant stance. It is beyond the task of this 
chapter to explain the motivations for such a— perhaps surprising— situation. 
In brief, this is the combined effect of different factors. First, Russian speakers 
(both Ukrainians and Gagauz) are afraid of losing their linguistic identities, as 
both speak predominantly Russian. In the case of the Gagauz, they are also worried 
about losing their "autonomy" status. Some also cultivate a historical narrative 
with negative connotations regarding the Romanian period between the two 
world wars. Additionally, pro-European governments have brought intense disap- 
pointments. This is particularly true of the Filat government after 2009 until the 
arrival of the Socialists in power. The government that is still remembered as the 
most effective is that of President Voronin between 2001 and 2009. The missed 
reform opportunity of the current period is also a challenge for the pro-European 
constituency, although it is mitigated by the horrifying deeds of the Russian army 
in neighboring Ukraine. However, politics tends to be local in Moldova as well and 
the failure ofthe current government to fulfill its promise of cleaning up the public 
administration and justice has put a serious dent in its popularity. Ihe Moldovan 
public is generally disillusioned, and it is difficult to predict where this will lead. 
The greatest risk, obviously, is that a government with a firmly pro-Russian intent 
may lock the country in. 

One specific problem for Moldovas EU integration is the unresolved Trans- 
nistrian conflict. However, 2023 may offer an opportunity for the breakaway 
region's reunification with the rest of the country. Politically speaking, not all 
the relevant players would necessarily be in favor of it and for three reasons. One 
reflects a political calculus: some may worry that combining the country with a 
“brainwashed” region could shift the electorate towards the pro-Russian opposition. 
Second, others may worry that, along with Transnistria, Moldova may import the 
kind of oligarchic system that it barely managed to get rid of in 2019. Third, many 
simply believe that “they are different from us,’ and are quite reluctant to take on 
board what is perceived as a culturally different population. Incidentally, fears exist 
on the Transnistrian side, too, as a large part of the population is concerned (1) that 
their currently cheap household energy, ultimately subsidized by Russia, may give 
way to energy prices many times higher; (2) that the status of properties acquired 
during the existence of the illegal statelet would be uncertain, and (3) that the 


Russian language, now official and factually monopolistic in Transnistria, will be 
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officially delegitimized. These fears would also have to be addressed if a settlement 
to this 31-year-old conflict is to be successful and sustainable. 

However, Moldova's joining the EU will not necessarily be made dependent 
on resolving the Transnistrian conflict. Overall, in the case of Moldova, it is more 
likely that the EU accession process will not only be successful but will ultimately 
turn the country into a liberal democracy. But even in their case the road will be 
thorny and full of risks. Moldova is small and poor, and while its political culture is 
generally non-violent it is still a complex society without the kind of governance and 
behavioral traditions that would support such a process. And so far the country’s 
two pro-European governments have both failed to deliver breakthrough reforms 
that could be deemed credible by the public. 

The case of Ukraine is even more complicated. The country has a strong 
tradition of patronal democracy, most of the time with a lively display of democratic 
political competition.” The EU should embrace a tough and potentially long 
process of guiding Ukraine toward the kind of state that is compatible with EU 
accession. Again, this is not to undermine in any way the current leadership’s 
mighty and heroic stance in its existential struggle against a heinous aggressor. 
However, for the European Union, it is an equally existential issue not to allow its 
own rule of law standards to be undermined. As mentioned before, EU accession 
is also traditionally motivated by the amount of cohesion and structural funds 
available. This legitimate consideration should not hasten the pace of EU accession. 
Indeed, for many years Ukraine’s reconstruction needs will surpass manifold the 
theoretical available structural funds should Ukraine be an EU member. The EU 
should remain ready to take the lead in financing Ukraine’s reconstruction, and also 
in setting up procedural expectations as to funds’ disbursement. 

The European Union will be the main supporter of Ukraine’s post-war recon- 
struction, which will require hundreds of billions of euros. The way in which the 
reconstruction process and related spending will be organized will have a fundamental 
influence on Ukraine’s systemic characteristics. Given the vast amount of large- 
scale public projects required, it will obviously be difficult to establish fair market 
conditions and to avoid the kind of oligarchic concentration of economic and political 
power so characteristic of much of the post-Soviet environment. Undoubtedly, the 
oligarchs of the previous period have been weakened during the Russian invasion. In 
this sense, the war has had a disruptive effect on the patronal democracy of the earlier 
period in two senses: the traditional oligarchs have been weakened, while, at the same 
time, the necessary war-time concentration of political power may challenge some 
of the democratic credentials. The question is whether the old oligarchs will be able 
to regain their power and whether new ones will emerge or not. What the European 
Union can do at the very least is to manage the process of Ukraine’s reconstruction 
with strong, meaningful transparency imposed on the receiving end. 
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At the same time, the EU should embrace Ukraine and Moldova as much as 
possible during the process, inviting them to observe and participate in almost all 
institutions. We do not yet know how French President Macron’s initiative for 
a European Political Community will develop, and to what extent it will satisfy 
the expectations of countries eager to join the European Union.? So far, it is my 
impression that it will be very difficult and perhaps impossible to do that insofar 
as candidate countries require three things: (1) the financial strength of the 
European Union; (2) security guarantees against future Russian aggression; and (3) 
participation in key decisions affecting the allocation of money and power within 
Europe. The two key institutions seem to remain the European Union and NATO. 

The question may arise: will maintaining due process in EU integration not 
weaken Ukraine' international security? I do not think this will be the case. 
Candidate status has already given an enormous moral boost to the country. Now 
due process needs to be maintained. At the same time, NATO accession remains 
a legitimate aspiration, as NATO is the main potential guarantor of Ukraine's 
security. At the same time, should NATO accession become a reality, this in itself 
will present a supportive environment for Ukraine's democratic aspirations and 
progress in the rule of law. It is important to use different integration formations 
what they are meant for. In the meantime, it remains to be seen how well the 
European Political Community can meet the security concerns of Ukraine and 
Moldova. 


5. Conclusion 


Ukraine and Moldova have had a difficult start to their independent lives. Under 
the towering shadow of Russian colonial revisionism, they had to confront mostly 
artificially generated conflicts, corrupt governance, and all the problems of patronal 
societies. They have sunk in this post-Soviet situation to become the poorest 
countries of Europe. However, they have established an independent life, have 
generally maintained democracy, and have developed a new, ambitious middle class 
which aspires to embrace a European future. 

After the dissolution of the perverse economic system of the Soviet Union, 
trade relations between Ukraine and Moldova almost inevitably became more 
balanced, leading to the crumbling of Russia's central role. The decline was more 
accentuated in their exports and happened more slowly in their imports where 
Russian energy remained difficult to replace or at least to reduce significantly. This 
natural process was accelerated by opposing forces pushing and pulling from the 
East and the West, respectively. Russias imperialism and the closing of its markets to 
exports from these countries forced them to turn to other markets, which fostered 
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quality improvements, whereas Russia's threatening behavior and energy boycotts 
made Ukrainian and Moldovan elites and a growing proportion of their respective 
societies inclined to see their future in the Western community. Meanwhile, the 
European Union, besides fairness, also offered the prospect of large-scale and 
long-term financial support. In the case of Ukraine, the Russian war against the 
country has also gradually shifted public opinion towards the desire for NATO- 
membership.” Moldovan public opinion is split on the issue, particularly among 
Russian speakers for whom the traditional distrust of NATO as the archenemy 
from Soviet times maintains a strong influence. A majority of Moldovan society 
still sees safety in neutrality—an opinion, however, that is gradually changing, and 
I expect will continue to change in the direction of a desire to find shelter under the 
NATO umbrella. 

Russias full-scale invasion of 2022 has brought the question of the integration 
pattern to the fore. It has become an existential question: given the terrible 
experiences of the war and Russia's desire to destroy Ukrainian identity, the only 
way forward for Ukraine now is Western integration. The most secure shelter would 
be NATO and, in the view of the author of this chapter, this will actually happen at 
some point. However, the question remains if and when the North Atlantic alliance 
will accept Ukraine' application. 

Given the uncertainty about Ukraine' accession to NATO, which has provided 
large-scale support in the country's defense, there is a strong emphasis on the 
country joining the European Union. Ukraine and Moldova have both earned 
candidate status; however, accession should not be unduly hastened. The European 
Union functions well if it has some core homogenous (or nearly homogenous) 
shared values and systemic characteristics. The kind of reforms that create a liberal 
competitive economy and the rule of law take time. As past experience shows, the 
leverage of the European Union is at its greatest while candidate countries are 
trying to fulfill membership conditions. Thereafter this leverage radically weakens. 


Moreover, reform reversal? 


in new EU member states makes the EU particularly 
attentive to opening the doors to new members only if their reforms appear largely 
irreversible in the political and the economic system. 

EU accession is a very formidable challenge, not only for Ukraine but also 
for the EU. On the one hand, this project should not be approached cynically: 
Ukraine genuinely deserves an enormous effort to allow it a process that offers a 
realistic chance of success. However, the intellectual and organizational prepar- 
edness of the EU is what needs to improve. It needs to have a scientifically well- 
analyzed and educated understanding of which breakthrough reforms have a chance 
of transforming Ukraine so that it can safely enter the European Union. It will 
definitely not be a two-year process, but it should also not follow the example 
of Turkey or the Western Balkans either. Again, this means identifying the 
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breakthrough areas and strongly prioritizing them instead of approaching all 35 
chapters simultaneously with equal weight. At the same time, Ukraine's postwar 
reconstruction process should be harmonized with the need to create breakthrough 
reforms. This will not be easy at all, since reconstruction will involve hundreds 
of billions of euros, mainly from public sources. The amount of funds will be 
so overwhelming for both sides that the temptation will be very high to ignore 
this principle, especially in Ukraine, and to avoid applying the strictest professional 
and transparency criteria set by EU institutions. But the stakes are very high not to 
allow this process to feed corruption and oligarchy (even if it means new oligarchs) 
because this will cause enormous delays in EU accession and will foster the kind of 
disappointment and cynicism that we know all too well from the Western Balkans. 
This is a once in a lifetime opportunity to get Ukraine onto a good systemic and 
developmental trajectory and it should not be squandered. 

Moldova's situation contains elements that are similar and also ones that 
are dissimilar from that of Ukraine. Moldova has managed to avoid the war for 
now. Nevertheless, the country faces the same challenges as Ukraine regarding 
long-run reforms. Moldova is much smaller than Ukraine, both in territory and 
in population. Furthermore, Moldova has a strong advocate within the European 
Union in the form of Romania. Having such an ally can be powerful, as the example 
of Cyprus has demonstrated. While the relationship is complex, it could ultimately 
be a great blessing in making both the EU and Moldova focus on advancing the 
accession agenda. 

The example of the Western Balkans countries shows that it is easy to lose 
focus in this complex endeavor. The success of the accession process depends most 
critically on very deep reforms relative to the countries’ historical trajectories. 
These reforms will not come automatically; they will necessitate both a reformist 
government that knows what reforms to introduce and how to manage them, and 
a dedicated and focused European Union. It will be a tall order for both candidate 
countries and for the European Union itself. In Moldova, the current government's 
lack of popularity (I do not differentiate between the previous government of 
Natalia Gavrilita and the current one of Dorin Recean but regard them both as 
“the government of Maia Sandu”) in itself represents a major short- and perhaps 
medium-term challenge. Of course, in the ideal case, Russia's influence will be 
pushed back and the *political pendulum" will stop. In this respect, resolving the 
Transnistrian conflict “in a European way” could well add a powerful incentive for 
a long-term breakthrough systemic reform. 

In the case of Ukraine, there are three structural factors that may improve its 
chances of systemic evolution towards the maturity of European Union mem- 
bership. The first is the dramatic social change that has taken place since the 
Revolution of Dignity, which has accelerated in some important respects since 
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Russia's full-scale invasion.» Ukraine’s population, significantly larger than that 
of Moldova, is now firmly pro-EU and pro-NATO. In this sense, Ukraine will 
not experience the same political uncertainties that Moldova may go though over 
the next few years. Second, Ukraine also has a supporter within the EU, in some 
ways even more powerful, even if less unambiguous: Poland. Third, Ukraine’s 
oligarchy has, as discussed above, been severely weakened. The challenge now 
is not to return to patronal democracy but to create something more resembling 
a liberal, freely competitive economic and political order. It will require all the 
wisdom and determination Ukraine’s international friends can assemble to make 
this transition successful, and thus clear the path to membership in the European 
Union. It is clear that the systemic development of both Ukraine and Moldova are 
closely intertwined with their integration patterns, especially towards the European 
Union, but also towards NATO. 
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Neo-Backwardness and Prospects for Long-Term 
Growth: The Effects of Western Sanctions on 
Russia and the Changing Embeddedness of 


Ukraine in the World Economy 
Dóra Győrffy 


1. Introduction 


Following Vladimir Putin’s unjustified aggression against Ukraine, NATO members 
and their allies immediately imposed harsh sanctions on Russia. Initially there 
were hopes that the sanctions would immediately cripple the Russian economy, 
but these hopes did not materialize, and the Russian economy proved to be more 
resilient than many had expected. Russian propaganda insists that the sanctions 
are not working and are hurting the sanctioning countries more than Russia. 
Furthermore, there is little question that the war has had devastating consequences 
for the Ukrainian economy. However, short-term economic outcomes should not 
be confused with future development prospects. 

This chapter examines the long-term economic impact of the war on Russia 
and Ukraine relying on various theories of economic growth. It is argued that while 
the destruction of the war has been disastrous for the Ukrainian economy, over the 
longer-term Russia will become a neo-backward country and is facing economic 
ruin, while Ukraine has the opportunity to dismantle its patronal structures, 
integrate into the Western alliance, and embark on the path of dynamic economic 
development. 

The chapter proceeds as follows. The first part will analyze the sanctions against 
Russia from a theoretical and practical perspective focusing on their immediate 
effects. The second part of the chapter will compare the long-term economic pros- 
pects for Russia and Ukraine based on theories of economic growth. 


2. Sanctions: theoretical considerations and pre-2022 sanctions against 
Russia 


International sanctions represent a middle way between doing nothing and military 
intervention in influencing another government’s decision-making. Such coercive 
tools—ranging from trade, financial, military, and travel restrictions to individual 
asset freezes—have become increasingly important during the post-Cold War 
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period.' The most frequent sanctioning country is the US, followed by the EU 
countries as a group, with the latter compensating for their military weakness.” 
In many cases sanctions are demonstrations of resolve when the costs of inaction 
would be too high, while in others they aim to deter further objectionable acts or 
signal the defense of national interests to domestic audiences.’ 

Whether sanctions are successful or not depends strongly on the specific 
objective pursued. According to the extensive overview of Hufbauer et al. only 
34% of the 174 sanctions cases they studied from the period since World War 
I can be considered at least partially successful. More specifically, those with 
modest goals such as the release of prisoners had a 51% success rate, while those 
with more ambitious targets such as regime change or the disruption of military 
adventures had success rates of 31% and a 21%, respectively.* Gerald Schneider 
and Patrick M. Weber found somewhat better results with threats of sanctions 
alongside actual sanctions increasing the success rate to 57.596? In the broader 
literature several factors have been identified which predict the chances for success: 
positive correlation with the effectiveness of sanctions was found for factors such as 
economic weakness, political instability, democracy in the target country as well 
as the strength of pre-sanction relations, while third party assistance to the target 
and the duration of the sanctions have negative impact. 

Russia has been facing various international sanctions since 2012. The first 
sanctions regime was the Sergei Magnitsky Rule of Law Accountability Act, which 
aimed to punish those Russian officials who were responsible for the death of the 
38-year-old Russian lawyer Sergei Magnitsky in a Russian prison in November 
2009." The law allows for visa restrictions and asset freezes to be imposed on the 
perpetrators, which meant that Putin could no longer guarantee impunity for his 
collaborators, something which Magyar and Madlovics call the Achilles’ heel of the 
mafia state.* Reversing this law was probably one of the main reasons why Putin 
interfered in the 2016 US presidential elections? The economic sanctions against 
Russia were broadened in 2014 following the occupation of Crimea and the Donbas, 
and then again in 2017 after Russia’s inference in the US elections became evident. 
Business dealings with the occupied areas were prohibited, and individuals involved 
in either the occupation or the election interference were personally sanctioned. The 
EU and Canada also joined the US in sanctioning Russia. In his 2021 evaluation 
of the impact of sanctions, Anders Aslund argued that although the sanctions did 
not lead to the withdrawal of Russian forces from the occupied territories, they 
succeeded in cutting Russian GDP growth by around 2.5 to 3% per year.'? 

Despite the presence of various sanctions against the occupied territories, 
business between Russia and the EU did not stop. In September 2015, just after 
the occupation of the Crimea, the Nord Stream 2 pipeline project was signed 
by Gazprom and five European companies—Wintershall, Uniper, E.ON, OMV, 
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and Shell. It was already well-known already then that Russia was using energy as 
a geopolitical tool and the pipeline would only increase Europe energy dependency 
on Russia." This project ultimately became the symbol of European reluctance to 
address the security threat posed by Russia, something which was also reinforced by 
trade statistics. In 2021 trade between the EU and Russia? amounted to €257.5bn. 
Russia was the fifth most important trading partner for the EU with a 5.896 share of 
total trade, primarily in mineral fuels (6296 of imports). For Russia the EU was its 
top trading partner responsible for 36.596 of its imports and 37.996 of its exports. 
Beyond trade relations pre-war financial relations between Russia and the West 
were also significant. In 2019, the EU was the largest investor in Russia with foreign 
direct investment (FDI) outward stock in Russia amounting to EUR 311.4 billion, 
while Russia s FDI stock in the EU was estimated at €136 billion. 

Besides trade and FDI relationships, Russians also held large amounts of 
wealth in both the European Union and the US. According to the calculations of 
Anders Aslund and Julia Friedlander, dark Russian money has flooded the West and 
amounted to around USD USD 1 trillion by 2020 with one quarter of this money 
belonging to Putin personally, while the rest belonged to his associates.? While 
some of this money has been used to enjoy the lifestyle opportunities provided by 
the West, another more important function for these funds has been to conduct 
influence operations against Western governments, such as carrying out Russian 
propaganda, corrupting decision-makers, and building up extremist parties." 
This network has also helped Putin to arouse distrust and fragmentation within 
Western societies, which not only undermines their political systems, but also 
hinders a unified stance against Russian aggression. 


3. Sanctions in response to Russian aggression against Ukraine in 2022 


When the decision was made to attack Ukraine, the Russians counted on a feeble 
Western response due to the corrupt ties that had been established over the previous 
decades. This was most explicitly elaborated by Dmitry Medvedev, Chairman of 
the Russian Security Council, at a Security Council meeting on February 21, 2022. 
Recalling the 2008 invasion of Georgia, Medvedev claimed: 


I emphasize, I think we have learned how to do this under the leadership of the Presi- 
dent—the tension that is now vibrating around our country will subside one way or an- 
other. Not quickly, not all at once, but this is how human history works: sooner or later, 
they will get tired of this situation and will themselves ask us to resume discussions and 


talks on all issues of ensuring strategic security. 


Here, you know, it is like that line from the famous book by Bulgakov: ever ask for any- 
thing, they will come to you themselves and offer everything. This is about how developments 
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unfolded in 2008-2009. They came to us and suggested resuming relations across the 
board. Let us face it, Russia means a lot more than Ukraine for the international com- 
munity and our friends in the United States and the European Union, and everyone 
understands this, including the Ukrainians. (emphasis added) 


Fortunately, Medvedev’s assessment proved to be wrong. Immediately after the 
invasion, Russia was hit by an unprecedented number of sanctions, which continued 
to increase as the war progressed.'^ Figure 1 shows the number of sanctions against 
Russia and other sanctioned states as of November 30, 2022. 


Figure 1. Number of sanctions placed worldwide by target country. 
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The main types of sanctions have been the following: 


* individual sanctions (travel bans and asset freezes) against Russian political, 
military, media, and economic leaders; 


* financial sanctions restricting access to the Western financial system and 
freezing Russian central bank reserves (^ USD 300 bn out of total ~630 bn); 


* transport sanctions closing access to Western airspace, ports, and roads to 
Russian-owned vehicles as well as restricting exports related to this sector; 


* energy sanctions restricting imports of Russian oil and coal and banning 
exports of goods as well as investments related to the Russian energy sector; 


* defense sanctions banning the export of weapons and dual-use technologies; 


* trade sanctions banning exports of luxury goods as well as imports of steel, 
iron, wood, seafood, spirits, cosmetics, gold, and jewelry; 


* banson services including engineering, IT, and legal services; 


* suspension of state-owned propaganda media including Sputnik and Russia 
Today. 
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Despite the extensive sanctions, Russia did not stop the aggression; meanwhile, 
average household electricity and gas prices rose 15% and 34%, respectively, in the 
EU during the first half of 2022." In the EU, soaring energy prices have contributed 
to inflation, while for Russia they have meant enormous revenues as the country 
registered a record USD 70bn current account surplus in the second quarter of 
2022." This windfall revenue could further finance Russias war machine and 
contribute to rebuilding the country’s frozen reserves. These developments have 
also contributed to fueling the Russian narrative, which insists that sanctions do 
not work and hurt the West more than Russia." However, a deeper look beyond 
the surface reveals that sanctions do work and that the Russian economy is in much 
greater trouble than the Kremlin propaganda machine wants to admit. 

The first comprehensive overview of the impact of the sanctions was written 
by Jeffrey Sonnenveld et al. in July 2022. Their main findings can be summarized 
as follows:?! 


* Russia has irretrievably lost its largest export market for energy, the European 
Union. While oil exports could be redirected towards Asia, it is with 
significantly greater transport costs and at discount prices (USD 35/barrel 
below Brent oil), as most existing gas pipelines are oriented towards Europe 
with the majority going through Ukraine. With few pipelines running 
towards China and limited LNG capacities, Russia will face significant 
hurdles to reorient its gas exports, 8396 of which used to go to Europe. As 
6096 of government revenues come from energy exports, these developments 
represent a serious blow to future revenue prospects. 


Imports declined by 5096, which has led to severe shortages in crucial raw 
materials and components for the domestic economy. 


The collapse in trade has been accompanied by the flight of over 1000 
Western companies, whose total investments accounted for 4096 of Russian 


GDP. 


By summer 2022 over 500,000 Russians had left the country—50% of them 
highly educated. Some 15,000 ultra-high net worth individuals also left, 
which meant at least USD 70bn in capital flight. 


Putin was able to keep the Russian economy afloat during 2022 only with 
the help of unsustainable monetary and fiscal support, which drew on the 
National Wealth Fund— consequently, Russian reserves declined by USD 
75bn during the first half of 2022. 


* Russia is on its way to economic oblivion, and there is no way to avoid it. 


In a December 2022 paper, Heli Simola examined whether Russia would be able to 
adapt to its isolation.” Her findings support the earlier analysis of Sonnenveld et al.: 
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* While oil was redirected to Asia, further redirection—in response to the EU 
price cap imposed in December 2022— will pose a significant challenge for 
Russia because of a lack of shipping capacity. Given the missing pipelines to 
Asia, gas can be redirected from Europe to an even lesser extent, and Russian 
gas exports have already declined by about 4596 during 2022. 

* Imports have recovered somewhat since the first half of 2022, but they are 
still 3096 below the pre-war level (Figure 2). A major reorientation has taken 
place towards China, Turkey, and Kazakhstan, but these countries cannot 
substitute for the Western technology lost due to the sanctions. 


Figure 2. Value of Russia goods imports 2021—2022 (USD billion). 
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While most analyses focus on the immediate impact of sanctions, assessing the long- 
term prospects for a country requires a more extensive analysis of various factors of 
economic growth. In the following section the main theories of economic growth 
will first be introduced and then applied in a comparative analysis of the economic 
prospects of Russia and Ukraine. 


4. The long-term consequences of the war for growth in Russia and 
Ukraine 


4.1. The causes of economic growth: a theoretical background 


Modern theories of economic growth rely on the Solow model,” which argues 
that growth is dependent on capital, labor, and the efficiency of their use, which 
is determined by technology. The latter factor is considered an exogenous variable, 
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which ultimately drives growth. Based on this model, growth can be induced by 
increasing the amount of capital, increasing the quantity and quality of the labor 
force, or increasing the level of technology. 

While technology has remained a critical element of growth models, produc- 
tivity has become a crucial variable in assessing the efficiency of resource use. 
As stated by Nobel laureate Paul Krugman: “Productivity isn’t everything, but in 
the long run it is almost everything.”™ This implies the need to raise output per 
worker. Raising productivity is an extremely broad concept and involves areas such 
as high-quality infrastructure, education, and research, as well as competition in the 
markets for goods, labor, capital, and services. These factors are measured by various 
indices, such as the World Economic Forum Global Competitiveness Index. 

A key element in competitiveness is the quality of formal institutions, which 
represent the “rules of the game” for economic activity.” The ability of the state 
to protect property rights and enforce contracts provides the foundation for 
economic activity according to institutional economists. By the 2000s this idea 
had become widely accepted as it was shown that the quality of formal institutions 
predominated over both geography and openness to trade as an explanatory 
factor for economic growth." Acemoglu and Robinson have also emphasized that 
inclusive institutions, which provide access to public goods for the whole society, 
are more advantageous for growth than extractive institutions, which only serve the 
interests of elite groups." 

However, even institutions might not be the final cause of economic growth. 
McCloskey argues? that periods of growth explosions in history cannot be ex- 
plained by more labor, capital, or trade, or by a somewhat better institutional 
framework—which she considers material factors—but rather by ideas assigning 
dignity and liberty to ordinary people. Freedom is the ultimate basis for creativity 
and innovation, which in turn drives economic growth. 

In assessing future growth prospects in the following section, I will review the 
main determinants of growth first in Russia and then in Ukraine, assessing 
the quantity and quality of capital and labor, access to technology, the role of the 
state, and the prospects for the dominance of liberal ideas. 


4.2. Neo-backwardness in Russia: the impact of the war on long-term growth 


In 2022 the decline in Russian GDP is expected to be only 3.496 followed by 
another decline of 2.396 in 2023 according to the IME.? Considering the extent of 
the sanctions, this appears to be a moderate reduction. There are multiple reasons 
for this muted response to the sanctions: (a) energy sanctions came too late, 
resulting in a revenue windfall from increased prices; (2) loose monetary and fiscal 
policies cushioned the blow of sanctions; and (3) the share of military industrial 
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production increased from 1-2% to 4-596 of all industrial production.? However, 
the long-term determinants of growth paint a bleaker picture for Russia. 

Russia has lost access to Western capital markets due to the sanctions and, as 
noted in the previous section, over 1000 foreign firms have left the country and are 
unlikely to return. The collapse of the Russian capital market is indicated by the 
over 5096 fall in the Russian stock market index (MOEX) as shown by Figure 3. 


Figure 3. Russian stock market index (MOEX) 2018-2022. 
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Furthermore, it is not only foreign capital which is fleeing, there is also a collapse 
in domestic lending—the combination of economic recession and mobilization 
has increased loan arrears by 19% for cars and 35% for mortgages, while new loan 
issuance has declined sharply due to excessive uncertainty. The financing of future 
investments will depend strongly on China, which, however, does not have an 
interest in modernizing the Russian economy. As argued by Gabuev, China instead 
aims to increase its leverage for its own interests—acquiring sophisticated weapons 
and their designs, gaining preferential access to the Arctic, ensuring accommodation 
of its security interests in Central Asia, and obtaining support for its positions on 
global and regional issues at the UN.*! 

Labor trends also paint a bleak picture for the future. Since the start of the 
invasion, more than one million Russians have fled their country, making this the 
largest wave of emigration since the Bolshevik revolution in 1917. Some 300,000 
had left by mid-March and at least 500,000 by September, with another 400,000 
leaving by early October—after the mobilization.” Most of them are men who 
wanted to avoid the draft. It is estimated that around 30% of all IT engineers 
have left the country.” As long as the war continues, they have little incentive 
to return as they might immediately be called up to the army. Even after the war 
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they might stay away for several reasons, including fear of punishment for evading 
the draft, the bleak social, economic, and political prospects in Russia, and better 
living conditions elsewhere. Their absence undermines the Russian economy as 
it becomes increasingly isolated from the developed world. It also contributes to 
exacerbating the demographic decline of the country as annual birth rates are at 
their lowest level in modern history with 1.2 million births per year against annual 
deaths of around 2 million.” 

Access to Western technology has been hampered both by sanctions and by 
the exit of multinational companies. While imports represent only 20% of GDP, 
Russia is nevertheless dependent on foreign technologies both for intermediate 
products and for final consumer goods. This dependence is especially severe 
in high-tech sectors such as computers and electronics (35% foreign inputs), 
motor vehicles and other transport (27%), as well as machinery and equipment 
(2696).? One of the hardest hit sectors has been car production, which was down 
80% in September. While increased imports from East Asia may substitute for 
Western imports in certain sectors, this proves more difficult in high-tech sectors; 
Taiwan and South Korea, the dominant players in semiconductors, have joined 
the sanctions regime, while non-sanctioning countries such as China have cause 
for concern about secondary sanctions and thus do not export substitute goods.*” 
The collapse of imports has led to the emergence of smugglers or “import-export 
specialists,” who use their creative energies to find loopholes in the sanctions regime 
and get sanctioned goods through customs.? This activity is reminiscent of Soviet 
times, when stealing technology was an important objective of agents operating 
abroad, and Vladimir Putin was probably one such official in Dresden.” However, 
it did not help the Soviet system either, which fell significantly behind the capitalist 
countries in innovation." The drop in intellectual input in the Russian economy 
is likely to lead to "retarded adaptation" —the forced innovation*! of substituting 
Western technology with domestic inputs—or altering the product and leaving the 
missing input out. The car industry offers some early signs of this process: following 
the sanctions, Russian authorities eased regulations on safety and air pollution 
standards, as a result of which the Lada Granta is currently sold without airbags.‘ 

As a patronal autocracy with Putin the chief patron since 2003— the year of his 
second presidential election victory and the takeover of Mikhail Khodorkovsky’s 
Yukos oil company**— institutional conditions have hardly been ideal for market- 
based innovation or development. Putin’s return to the presidency in 2013 started 
a new period of oppression aimed at neutralizing discontent with the suppression 
of independent civil society, media, and entrepreneurs.“ As structural change in the 
economy did not take place and development stalled,? nationalist sentiments were 
cultivated by the occupation of the Crimea and through prestige projects such as 
the Sochi Winter Olympics in 2014 and the World Cup in 2018. The integration 
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of organized criminal groups under state control for Putin’s specific purposes such 
as killing opponents“ implies weak property rights, an unaccountable state, and 
scarce incentive for economic success. The invasion of Ukraine implies a further 
deterioration of institutional conditions. One aspect has been repressive adapta- 
tion, which means that the authorities need to increase the use of force to make 
people and companies comply with increasingly unpopular decisions, such as mo- 
bilization of the economy and the population for the purposes of war. Konstantin 
Sonin underlines three factors which are inherently ruining the Russian economy: 
(1) the war, which has immediately led to greater state involvement in the economy, 
especially in the war-related industries, thus stifling private initiative; (2) mass mo- 
bilization, which forces companies to negotiate with various regional and national 
groups in order to preserve their workforce; and (3) the establishment of private 
armies and regional volunteer armies, which will likely lead to the return of decen- 
tralized corruption and roaming violent groups threatening businesses like in the 
1990s.“ Under such conditions, economic activity has little chance to thrive. 


Table 1. Neo-backwardness: sanctions-driven recession. 


Sanctions-driven 


Cydical recession 


recession 
GDP drop + + 
Lost access to Western financial system 
: . - + 
(public and private) 
Banned high-tech 
- + 
“dual use” goods 
Intellectual input Departing _ " 
declining due to... enterprises 
Departing high 
à - 4 
quality workers 
Retarded adaptation _ " 
("forced innovation") 
Repressive adaptation 
n s - + 
(political suppression) 
Modified trend line of economic " 
development 


If we accept that economic growth is ultimately the outcome of an ideational setting 
where innovation, creativity, and entrepreneurship are appreciated and liberty is 
protected, it is easy to see why the Russian economy is facing long-term ruin. As 
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the war increases totalitarian control, any ingenuity is likely to focus on smuggling 
missing inputs and dealing with rival criminal groups rather than competitiveness 
in global markets. 

Although the widespread sanctions did not cause the immediate collapse of 
the Russian economy, the war has undermined every factor of long-term growth 
in the country, including capital, labor, and access to technology, institutions, and 
ideas. This implies that the Russian economic recession cannot be compared to 
the normal cyclical fluctuations of the business cycle in Western economies. While 
a 3—496 recession occasionally occurs among the latter as well, it is not accompanied 
by the loss of all access to Western capital—if a country is shut out of the financial 
markets, it can turn to the IMF, which ensures the country’s financing until it can 
return to private capital markets. Such a country also does not experience a decline 
in intellectual inputs, and the exit of multinationals and highly educated people as 
a result of sanctions. It follows that there is no need either for forced innovation 
due to missing inputs or for increasing repression. Once the crisis passes, the 
country can usually return to its trend line of economic development especially if 
the structural reforms, which are usually included in an IMF stand-by arrangement 
(SBA), are implemented. In contrast, Russia faces a modified trend line of economic 
development as the fundamentals of its former model have radically changed due 
to its illegal war against Ukraine. Becoming asymmetrically dependent on China 
for its imports and exports can hardly be expected to lead to economic prosperity. 
Although Ukraine has suffered devastating losses during of the war, its prospects 
are much brighter. 


4.3. Economic prospects in Ukraine 


The Ukrainian economy is set to decline by 35% in 2022.* Its critical infrastructure 
providing housing, electricity, heating, and water has been severely damaged 
through large-scale shelling by Russian forces. Demographically, 16.1 million people 
left the country after the start of the invasion, although 8.3 million have already 
returned.” The role of the state in the Ukrainian economy has grown enormously, 
rising from 40% to 78% of GDP as it has taken on the responsibilities for military 
spending and social assistance, in addition to becoming the main employer of the 
population.” This is clearly reflected in the growth of budgetary expenditures after 
the start of the invasion, which has also resulted in high budget deficits (Figure 4). 
Five strategic companies have been nationalized from major oligarchs,’ further 
increasing the power of the state. 
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Figure 4. Changes in expenditure and revenue of the Ukrainian central government (2021-2023, bil- 
lion UAH). 
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Source: National Bank of Ukraine. 


In a comprehensive damage and needs assessment, the World Bank estimated the 
total bill for reconstruction at USD 349 billion as of June 1, 2022,? which grew 
to USD 500-600 billion by December.? Russia should bear most of this sum but 
whether the USD 300 billion in frozen central bank reserves and private wealth 
could be used for this is a question for the future.^* 

While the end of the war may bring about a post-war economic miracle up 
until the pre-war trend is reached,? a large sample of wars shows that GDP per 
capita returns to trend levels within five years only in one third of the cases, while 
in close to half of all cases GDP remains below trend even 25 years after a violent 
conflict.” Recovery is thus far from certain and cannot be taken for granted. 

The prospects for Ukraine are also subject to enormous uncertainty regarding 
the success of regaining the country’s territorial integrity and establishing lasting 
peace. The decisive defeat of Russia is a necessary factor for such an outcome. 
Preparations for post-war reconstruction have already started and Ukraine has 
a window of opportunity following the war for the construction of a Western-style 
economic system to ensure development and long-term growth. 

In December 2022, a major report on the rebuilding of Ukraine after the 
war was published as a collaborative effort between Ukrainian scholars and 
practitioners and leading Western economists, such as Gérard Roland, Kenneth 
Rogoff, and Barry Eichengreen.” The report envisions a future Ukraine in 
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the transatlantic alliance as a member of the EU and NATO. It recognizes that 
the pre-war Ukraine should not be rebuilt but rather a new Ukraine should be 
constructed in its place. The report also suggests that the destruction brought on by 
the war provides the window of opportunity for this endeavor. The main pillars this 
new Ukraine are democracy, robust institutions ensuring the rule of law, a strong 
economy and education, and a strong defense sector. The report concludes that the 
war has strengthened Ukrainian national cohesion, produced a vibrant civil sector, 
and generated a moral clarity about shared national objectives, which, together 
with strong Western support, provide a robust foundation for a hopeful future. 


Table 2. Different post-war prospects for Russia and Ukraine. 


Russia Ukraine 


Emigration of young and able, mainly Women and their children left Ukraine, 
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Once the war ends and reconstruction starts, Ukrainian possibilities for long-term 
development are significantly better than for Russia. The different prospects of the 
two countries are summarized by Table 2. In the Ukraine’s case, the vast majority 
of refugees, mainly women and children, want to return to home.?? Capital inflows 
will be ensured first by development assistance, and then by the inflow of Western 
FDI. This will guarantee that Ukraine has access to leading Western technology, 
augmenting the digitalization of the government and the economy already fostered 
by the war with the help of SpaceX Starlink.” The greatest challenge for Ukraine will 
be the building of resilient institutions under the rule of law and rooting out patronal 
networks. The war has already fostered the de-oligarchization process as elaborated by 
Mikhail Mihankov.® The strong commitment to Western ideals will help the process 
in a similar way as it helped in the Baltic States in the 1990s. In terms of valuing the 
idea of freedom, Ukraine is already a role model for the entire world, reminding even 
a complacent West that “democracy is a value for which an elected official—or a 
citizen, for that matter—might choose to live or die.”*' Institutionalizing the ideals of 
liberty and creative thinking might clash with a strong security regime, but the Baltic 
experience provides a way to reconcile the two. 


5. Conclusions 


Although Western sanctions imposed on Russia did not immediately cripple the 
Russian economy, this does not mean they are ineffective. Russia has lost its most 
pros-perous markets in the EU for its energy products, while trade reorientation 
towards Asia faces major obstacles given the limitations of transport capacities such 
as gas pipelines or shipping. The outlook is even worse for its long-term growth 
prospects. The sanctions and the war have undermined all major factors of growth 
including access to capital and technology, the available quantity and quality 
of labor, the institutional system, and freedom. The war has made Russia a neo- 
backward country. 

The relative certainty of the long-term decline of Russia stands in contrast to 
the uncertainties surrounding the prospects of post-war Ukraine. While success is 
far from guaranteed, Ukraine has a window of opportunity to leave its post-Soviet 
patronal structures behind, and build a resilient democracy, rule of law, and a strong 
market economy with Western support. The return of refugees, the inflow of Western 
capital for reconstruction, access to technology, assistance in institution building, 
and a strong social commitment to the idea of freedom provide a strong foundation 
for a new Ukraine embedded in the transatlantic alliance. Achieving this vision 
is the shared hope and responsibility of Ukraine and the West in their fight against 


autocracies. 
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From Partner to Pariah: The Changing Position 
of Russia in Terms of International Law 


Tamas Lattmann 


The morning of February 24, 2022 saw Russia launch a military offensive against 
Ukraine, turning a low intensity conflict into an all-out war. This also meant 
that Russia’s aggression, pursued since 2014, could no longer be “hidden” by the 
Kremlin, and all states, organizations and other political actors had to face the fact 
of a blatant violation of international law and order. 

This study aims to examine the implications of this tragic step. Does it make 
the political positions of Russia stronger or weaker? Does it aid the resilience 
of international organizations or is a step like this liable to strike a mortal blow 
against the current international order as we know it? The focus is on Russia's global 
(United Nations) and regional (Council of Europe) environment and on possible 
institutional developments in international criminal law (International Criminal 


Court). 


1. Before the full-scale invasion 


In February and March 2014, Russia not only contributed to various tensions on 
the territory of Ukraine but also infiltrated and subsequently annexed the Crimean 
Peninsula and other parts of the country, mainly in the Luhansk and Donetsk 
oblasts. These actions already revealed Russia’s serious intention to change the 
status quo, essentially indicating the first steps towards a wider war—even if most 
commentators and state leaders carefully tried to avoid talking about it at that time. 

Regardless, these events can already be qualified as an act of aggression. 
The annexation was formalized on March 18, 2014, when Vladimir Putin signed 
the treaty of accession (annexation) with local leaders flown in to Moscow. This 
happened after local referenda, the legitimacy of which was heavily criticized not 
only by states but by legal experts! and even bodies like the Venice Commission. 

The annexation was deemed illegal under international law, and reactions 
quickly followed accordingly. The United Nations General Assembly adopted 
a condemnatory resolution,’ and it has consistently upheld its position of not recog- 
nizing the annexation as legitimate, referring to Russia as an “occupying power” in 
its later resolutions.* 
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Additionally, Russia was suspended from the G8 and subsequently declared 
its final withdrawal, after several G7 members rejected then-US President Trump's 
suggestion to reaccept Russia as a member. Russian Foreign Minister Lavrov later 
stated that the Russian Federation had no interest in rejoining the political forum. 

Many state actors also decided to impose sanctions on Russia. These were aimed 
at supporting the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Ukraine, led by the United 
States and member states of the European Union. As a reaction, Russia accused 
these states of funding and directing the earlier Ukrainian revolution (Euromaidan 
or, as the Ukrainians refer to it, the “Revolution of Dignity”), and chose to retaliate 
against these sanctions by imposing its own without any serious implications. The 
only countries to support the annexation of Crimea have been Cuba, Nicaragua, 
Venezuela, Syria, Afghanistan, and North Korea, all of whom owe Russia for 
previously shielding them from international political pressure on various issues.’ 

Already during this period, it could be seen that Russia’s foreign policy actions 
related to Ukraine had resulted not only in criticism but also in a serious loss of 
influence and international support. This process only accelerated after Russia 
embarked upon its military invasion in February 2022. 


2. Russia within the United Nations 


2.1. The central role of the General Assembly 


Right from the moment Russia began its open aggression against Ukraine, the tone 
of the UN changed, especially compared to the style it had employed at the time of 
Russia’s initial military actions related to the Crimean Peninsula in 2014. Already 
from the very beginning of the military operation starting in February 2022, the 
organs of the UN have considered it to be a violation of the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of Ukraine, an unlawful use of force, a violation of the prohibition 
against the use of force, and as contrary to the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, adopted in 1945, forming the basis of the world order since the 
end of World War II.6 

And it has not only been words, as actions have also followed to give weight 
to these political positions. A new assistant secretary-general, Amin Awad, was 
appointed to serve as the United Nations Crisis Coordinator for Ukraine, and 
numerous resolutions have been adopted by the relevant organs ofthe organization. 
In parallel, the Security Council has started to steadily lose influence as Russian 
threats to use its veto has made it abundantly clear that this body is not going to play a 
crucial role in the situation. This, of course, is a problem, as according to the Charter, 
the Security Council bears the primary responsibility for maintaining international 
peace and security. Russia, however, made it clear very early on, already during 
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the initial phase of the conflict, that it was willing to use its veto power to try to 
evade responsibility.’ As a result, the General Assembly of the United Nations has 
grown to be a central player in the situation, reviving its 1950 “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution,’ and claiming a dominant political position for itself—a move which 
has not met serious resistance from the member states as of yet. Thus, the Russian 
aggression against Ukraine has created a seemingly new situation in international 
relations, the end result of which is still to be seen. 

What is also worthy of mention here is that this new situation provides 
support for other international organizations as well, those whose activities in 
other situations are often criticized with great intensity. For example, the February 
28 statement of the prosecutor of the International Criminal Court (ICC) about 
opening an investigation into Russia’s war crimes and crimes against humanity was 
met with an unusual amount of support from the international community (more 
about this in the next part). Similarly, a later decision of the ICC on March 16 
ordering Russia to immediately suspend its military operations in Ukraine? met 
very similar reactions, even if the somewhat expansive interpretation of the relevant 
rules could also have attracted criticism. 


2.2. Becoming a pariah: UN resolutions adopted against Russia after February 2022 


The United Nations General Assembly and the international community, including 
the majority of G20 countries (Table 1), have repeatedly taken a stance against 
Russias invasion and in favor of Ukraine’s self-defense.'' One of the first signs of 
this steadfastness was the resolution adopted in the General Assembly on March 
2. The resolution deplored the Russian “aggression” against Ukraine," and was 
supported by 141 countries, with only 5 voting against and 35 abstentions, thus 
showing an overwhelming amount of support among the 193 members of the 
General Assembly. Moreover, the UN Human Rights Council also made its voice 
heard: it adopted a resolution on March 4 calling for the “swift and verifiable” 
withdrawal of Russian armed forces from the entire territory of Ukraine with 32 
of the 47 countries on the Council voting in favor of the resolution proposed by 
Ukraine. The only member states voting against were Russia and Eritrea, while 13 
other member states abstained. It may be worth noting that since its inception in 
2006, the Human Rights Council (just like its predecessor, the UN Commission 
on Human Rights) has often been criticized for being politically biased and 
influenced by states like Russia.” Clearly, such criticism would be unwarranted this 
time. Additionally, the Human Rights Council decided on March 5 to establish 
an independent international commission of inquiry related to human rights 
violations in the situation following the Russian aggression against Ukraine, leaving 
no doubt about the position of the majority of its member states.'* 
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Table 1. G-20 members in the United Nations vote on supporting Ukraine. 


ante main Calling for Condemning , andenn Urging a 
Russia's à : n» Expressing the Russian x 
.. | international | Russia's ! comprehensive, 
inte membership legal Le dE concern at the | annexation iust, and lastin 
y in the UN 3 99 humanitarian | of four join 3 
F consequences | against "n" peace for 
Human Rights I ` consequences | Ukrainian . 
; for Russia Ukraine s Ukraine 
Council regions 
Argentina Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Australia Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Canada Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
France Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Germany Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Italy Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Japan Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
South Korea Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Turkey Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
United Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Kingdom 
United States | Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Mexico Abstained Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Brazil Abstained Abstained Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Indonesia Abstained Abstained Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Saudi Arabia Abstained Abstained Yes Yes Yes Yes 
India Abstained Abstained Abstained Abstained Abstained Abstained 
South Africa Abstained Abstained Abstained Abstained Abstained Abstained 
China No No Abstained Abstained Abstained Abstained 
Russia No No No No No No 


Source: United Nations / The Washington Post. 


On March 24, the General Assembly adopted another resolution, again with an 
overwhelming majority, demanding civilian protection and humanitarian access to 
victims in Ukraine, while also criticizing Russia for creating a “dire” humanitarian 
situation.” The resolution was passed with 140 votes in favor, only 5 against, and 
38 abstentions. A few days later, the UN appointed a body of three human rights 
experts to investigate violations of international law committed during the conflict, 
after more and more reports began to surface about the horrific crimes committed 
against the civilian population in places like the town of Bucha. Images of mass 
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graves and of dead civilians with their hands tied behind their backs have had 
a destructive effect on the credibility of the Russian leadership and its political 
positions at the UN. 

A clear sign of this was Russia losing its seat on the Human Rights Council, 
something which had happened earlier only to Libya in 2011.'° On April 7, the 
UN General Assembly voted on Russia being suspended from the body," and 
once again, the resolution generated overwhelming support, receiving more than 
the necessary two-thirds majority of those voting (minus abstentions). Some 93 
states voted in favor of the resolution, agreeing with the position that Russia was 
responsible for “committing gross and systematic violations of human rights,’ and 
that this constituted grounds for excluding a member state. The 24 states that voted 
against the resolution included Russia, its usual allies (Cuba, North Korea, Iran, 
Syria, Vietnam), and China, which has generally tried to avoid setting dangerous 
precedents in bodies like the Human Rights Council. The 58 countries that 
abstained from the vote included India, Brazil, South Africa, Mexico, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, United Arab Emirates, Jordan, Qatar, Kuwait, Iraq, Pakistan, Singapore, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, and Cambodia, some of which have developed 
economically beneficial ties with Russia, in recent years, but this was not enough to 
render it support in the UN. 

After losing its seat on the Human Rights Council, Russia tried to save face, 
with its UN representative suddenly announcing that Russia had already decided to 
leave the Human Rights Council, claiming that the Council was “monopolized by 
a group of States” who use it “for their short-term aims.””” As this claim had not been 
raised earlier by Russia, it was fairly clear this was nothing more than a desperate 
attempt at political messaging—very similar to what happened with the Council of 
Europe (see the relevant part below). 

Losing its seat on the UN Human Rights Council is a serious—although far 
from fatal—blow to Russian capabilities at the level of international relations, not 
only in the ongoing conflict but also in general. It may be worth adding that 
this development may at the same time help the Human Rights Council, which 
has been struggling with credibility issues since its creation in 2006. Later, on May 
12, the Council adopted a resolution at its special session on Ukraine to begin 
an investigation into atrocities committed by Russian occupation troops.” At that 
point, Russia could no longer block this resolution. 


2.3. The changing position of the Security Council 


April 26, 2022 saw the adoption of a novel UN General Assembly resolution which 
called on the five permanent members of the UN Security Council to justify the use 
of their veto power. This came after Russia had used its veto to block a resolution in 
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the Council the day after its invasion of Ukraine.”! The proposed Security Council 
resolution called for Russia’s immediate and unconditional withdrawal from 
Ukraine, but the Russian veto paralyzed the Council. As indicated earlier,” this 
was not the first time that Russia has used this means to evade responsibility, but 
it is clear the vast majority of states have decided not to let Russia get away with it 
so easily. Apart from the overwhelming support for adopting the resolution, the 
proposal itself had 83 co-sponsors, which suggests that the veto power wielded by 
permanent members of the UN Security Council may come under concentrated 
attack by members of the international community. This, combined with the 
fact that the Security Council has been continually circumvented by the General 
Assembly during the Russia-Ukraine war, indicates that fundamental changes are 
taking place in international politics, the end result of which is currently difficult 
to predict or foresee. 

This change led to the first instance in which the Security Council was finally 
able to adopt anything related to the war—a statement issued on May 6, 2022 
expressing “strong support” for the efforts of the Secretary-General to achieve a 
peaceful solution in Ukraine.” Of course, the careful drafting of the text indicates 
that a temporary consensus among permanent powers not to put the blame on 
any one party in the situation was the deciding factor—but it is hard to ignore 
the fact that dissatisfaction among other member states had a strong effect on this 
development. At this point, it is not only Russia that has to face the threat of their 
veto power becoming irrelevant; as a result, other permanent members may also be 
interested in more consensus-based activities in the Security Council. 

Another very important political blow was leveled against Russia on and after 
September 29, 2022, when the UN Secretary-General stated that the Russian 
plan to annex the occupied regions of Ukraine would qualify as a violation of 
international law and should not be recognized by states but rather condemned." 
The next day, Russia had to use its veto power once again, when the Security 
Council wanted to adopt a resolution condemning Russia’s attempted annexation 
of the aforementioned regions. On October 12, the issue was placed on the agenda 
of the UN General Assembly, which passed a resolution calling on all member 
states not to recognize the annexation of these regions, regardless of the results of 
the referenda held in September.” It is important to add that these referenda have 
been commonly used by Russia as “legitimization tools,’ as was the case in Crimea 
earlier, and have even involved the efficient use of Russia’s European political allies 
(e.g., members of the European Parliament) as “observers” to legitimize Russia’s 
territorial gains.” The voting proportions in this case were once again quite con- 
vincing: 143 member states voted in favor of the resolution, while 5 voted against 
and 35 abstained, thus sending a clear message about the lack of support for Russia's 
actions. 
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More General Assembly resolutions were adopted later on various aspects 
of the war, none of them helping the case or supporting the position of Russia, 
indicating a clear loss of support. The resolution of November 14, for example, 
which called for Russia to pay war reparations to Ukraine, was passed with the 
support of 94 states, with only 14 states voting against and 73 abstaining.” The 
resolution adopted on February 23, 2023 called for ending the war and demanded 
Russia’s immediate withdrawal from Ukraine, making it very clear that this was a 
violation of the UN Charter? 

At the same time, the Security Council has still not been able to make any 
substantial decisions on the matter, while the question of possible criminal 
responsibility for Russia's aggression (including crimes against humanity and war 
crimes) has gradually started being raised among states and has also appeared 
in public discourse. During the meeting of the Security Council on February 24, 
Ukraine’s Minister for Foreign Affairs indicated the need for the creation ofa special 
criminal tribunal with jurisdiction over the crime of aggression, the possibility of 
which is still an open question today.” 

In conclusion, we can see that Russia has lost valuable positions in the United 
Nationsand its bodies, and the full-scale invasion has even led to serious institutional 
changes or at least rearrangements of political influence. The Security Councils 
loss of relevance has never been so obvious before, which may have long-lasting 
implications for the structure of international law as we know it. 


3. Russia and the Council of Europe 


3.1. Losing membership in the Council 


Russias membership in the Council of Europe (CoE), the most relevant European 
regional organization, has always been somewhat problematic. While Russia upheld 
its membership as an important element of its continental relevance, it sometimes 
used its membership as a tool to get involved in and even cause confusion in 
European or EU-related matters. One example of this was Russia's activities 
related to Protocol 14 of the European Convention on Human Rights," Indeed, 
Russia slowly developed a tense relationship with the organization and some of its 
bodies, most notably with the Strasbourg-based European Court of Human Rights 
(ECHR), which had already taken a very active approach to the examination 
of human rights violations by Russia, with the occupation of Crimea and other 
Ukrainian territories feeding it more and more new cases. This intensifying 
engagement was not welcomed by Putin and his government, but it was not until 
the open aggression against Ukraine on February 24 that an open break between 
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Russia and the CoE took place. Problems no longer needed to be hidden under the 
carpet as the new situation made it possible to bring these tensions to the surface. 
On March 16, 2022, the Committee of Ministers, the main decision-making 
body of the CoE, adopted a decision by which the Russian Federation ceased to 
be a member of the Council of Europe after 26 years of membership.” This was 
directly preceded by a statement of the Russian government on March 15, 2022, 
in which it informed the Secretary General of its withdrawal from the Council of 
Europe in accordance with the Statute of the Council of Europe. It also expressed 
its intention to denounce the European Convention on Human Rights, essentially 
removing itself from the jurisdiction of the European Court of Human Rights." 
The Committee of Ministers based its decision to exclude Russia on the 
procedure launched under Article 8 ofthe Statute of the Council of Europe. Clearly, 
the Russian government wanted to avoid the embarrassing situation of being 
“expelled,” but even so this is no longer relevant now. The question of Russia leaving 
on its own accord or being thrown out of the organization may have had relevance 
only until the end of 2022. After this period of time the legal effects of these two 
pathways were identical: Russian membership was terminated, and Russia lost all 
institutional influence it ever had in the most relevant continental organization. 


3.2. Detachment from the European Court of Human Rights 


The break with the European Court of Human Rights has been a longer process, 
deeply rooted in the bilateral relationship of the Court and Russia. The final shot 
came on June 7, 2022, when the Russian Duma passed a pair of bills terminating 
the jurisdiction of the Court with respect to Russia,” thus formally breaking their 
ties. Their relationship, however, had been very troubled for a long time, with the 
relationship between European Court and the Russian Constitutional Court being 
a topic of discussion and professional and human rights-related concerns over 
recent years." In 2015, a draft amendment to the Russian Constitution expanded 
the jurisdiction of the Russian Constitutional Court to consider petitions asserting 
a "discovered contradiction" between the Russian Constitution and any judgment 
of the Strasbourg-based Court.” This unprecedented law, never seen in any other 
member state of the CoE, made it possible for the Russian Constitutional Court 
to forbid compliance with a given judgment if a case of "contradiction" was found. 
This gavea clear possibility for the Russian government to ignore its human rights 
obligations under the European Convention on Human Rights, a possibility it 
subsequently took advantage of numerous times.*° 

The June 7 decision of the Russian parliament merely put the final seal on 
this sad process of Russia leaving not only the most relevant European political 
community but also the set of human rights values it enshrined. Of course, values 
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are somewhat subjective, as Vyacheslav Volodin, speaker of the Russian parliament's 
lower house stated in reference to the European Court: “Some of its decisions were 
in direct contradiction to the Russian constitution, our values and our traditions." 
Still, there is no doubt that this is not so much a question of values but of trying to 
maintain political space for maneuvering clear of human rights-related obstacles. 

Russia's departure from the Council of Europe, and especially from the 
continent 5 leading human rights organ, has been condemned by all relevant actors, 
most notably by human rights groups concerned about the impact on victims and 
the probable lowering of protection measures with respect to present and future 
human rights abuses in Russia.” With this in mind, the decision of CoE member 
states to push Russia out of the organization can also be criticized, even though it 
can be seen that Russia would likely have made the same step itself. 

Russia leaving the structure not only carries symbolic weight, it also has 
concrete consequences. Since the European Convention on Human Rights 
now ceases to apply to Russia, victims of human rights violations by the Russian 
government (including any persons living in the Russian-occupied territories of 
Ukraine) will no longer be able to turn to the European Court of Human Rights for 
defense, making it harder to hold Russia accountable for its violations. At the same 
time, it should be stressed that the mere fact of leaving the Court (and the CoE) 
does not relieve Russia ofall of its human rights obligations, while it does negate 
all possibility for Russia to directly influence regional decisions. 


Á. Russia and the International Criminal Court 


The relationship between Russia and the International Criminal Court (ICC) has 
never been easy. These relations had already worsened prior to February 2022, after 
the Court had published its decision to initiate preliminary examinations related 
to the ongoing Russia-Ukraine tensions years earlier? In November 2016, Russia 
announced it was withdrawing its signature from the Rome Statute, the founding 
treaty of the ICC. Russian foreign minister Sergey Lavrov argued that the court "did 
not live up to the hopes associated with it and did not become truly independent.” 
This argument was nothing new: it is often iterated by states and political actors 
seeking the attention of the Court. In the case of Russia, this controversial step 
followed the publication of a report by the prosecutor of the ICC at that time, 
Fatou Bensouda,“ which included some strong statements and legal points which 
the Russian government found disturbing and which were already at odds with 
Russia's claims at that time. The report stated for the first time that the armed 
conflict on the territory of Ukraine amounted to an international armed conflict 
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between Russia and Ukraine, and that the situation regarding Crimea qualified as 
"an on-going state of occupation.” It also addressed other issues such as the MH17 
incident. 

These statements by the ICC even then were already in very clear contradiction 
to the Russian official narrative, according to which Russia did not have any troops 
in Ukraine and that Crimea had joined Russia voluntarily as the express will of its 
population via a free and fair referendum (see the criticism of this in the previous 
part). Ihe image constructed by Russia at that time was somewhat similar to the one 
constructed during and after the full-scale invasion of February 2022, denying the 
existence of a "war" in general, while trying not to endanger another image Russia 
had made for itself as a protector of multilateralism and international peace.“ 

The picture has become somewhat clearer after Russia's open aggression of 
February 2022. Since neither Russia nor Ukraine were state parties to the founding 
international treaty of the ICC, the so-called Rome Statute, the Court required 
a specific linking element to provide it with operational jurisdiction. 

According to the Statute, this may have been possible via a UN Security 
Council referral: the Council would have to refer the situation to the Court, which 
would logically require either the consent or at least the abstention of the Russian 
Federation; however, there was never any doubt that the country would use its veto 
to block this. Indeed, such an example was seen a few years ago, when the idea to 
create a special tribunal to examine possible responsibility for the tragedy of flight 
MH17 was raised.* Even if it had not been politically unfeasible, some concerns 
related to this possibility can be raised. As I have analyzed earlier, this kind of 
referral has not proven to be an effective method in past years and conflicts. 

However, such a technique was not required in the current situation, as 
Ukraine had already accepted the jurisdiction of the ICC in 2014-2015 through 
unilateral declarations according to the relevant provisions of the Statute.? Based 
on these, the Office of the Prosecutor had already been conducting preliminary 
examinations leading to Russia withdrawing from the ICC in 2016, meaning 
Russia withdrawing its signature from the founding statute instead of concluding 
the ratification procedure.** This means that the Court has jurisdiction over any 
war crimes committed on the territory of Ukraine since the very beginning of the 
war, regardless of the nationality of the perpetrator. Based on this, the Prosecutor 
stated very early on that he plans to initiate investigations that may lead to actual 
charges.“ 

It is interesting to note that there was a bit of a twist in the question regarding 
jurisdiction. In his statement, the Prosecutor called upon the states party to the 
ICC to refer the situation in Ukraine to the Court according to Article 14 of the 
Statute, whereas based on Article 15, he could have initiated investigations and, 
if need be, press charges simply proprio motu, that is, in his own right, based on 
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Ukraine’s abovementioned declarations. Many state parties responded to this call 
very quickly, but this may lead to some questions. Up to now, states party to the 
Statute have only referred to situations occurring on their own territory, never on 
the territory of another state party and especially not on the territory of a state 
not party to the Statute. The only situation resembling this related to Venezuela 
and resulted in the state itself finally consenting by making the referral itself,“ 
Logically speaking, by doing this the Prosecutor intended to circumvent the pre- 
trial procedure which is needed when implementing Article 15, which states that 
if the Prosecutor initiates investigations proprio motu, he needs permission from 
the Court. Implementation of Article 14, that is, referral by a state party, does not 
require this and investigations can be initiated immediately. 

Obviously, the goal of the Prosecutor was to save time and to apply political 
pressure on Russia as soon as possible. Interestingly, one of the main arguments of 
the US against the ICC from the very beginning has centered on the question of 
limiting the powers of the Prosecutor in case they attempt to overstep the rules.” 
The solution to this problem was the pre-trial procedure, which now seems to 
have been circumvented by the Prosecutor. The problem is mostly of a theoretical 
nature, since any practical questions that may possibly arise are still ahead of us, e.g., 
whether a state party can refer a situation to the Court based on Article 14, if that 
state itself lacks jurisdiction over that situation (the referral practice so far has been 
compatible with the principle of complementarity and the general provisions of 
international law). As of now, the fact is that the Prosecutor of the ICC immediately 
gained the needed support from states party to the Rome Statute, which indicates 
a weak position for Russia with respect to possible criminal responsibility for war 
crimes and crimes against humanity. 

On March 17, 2023, the first arrest warrants were issued by the Court. The 
Pre-Trial Chamber issued arrest warrants for Vladimir Putin, Sergey Lavrov, and 
others in connection with alleged war crimes concerning the deportation and 
"illegal transfer" of children from the occupied territories of Ukraine.” The Russian 
political leaders are accused of being directly involved in or having facilitated the 
war crimes in question, with reasonable grounds to believe they committed the 
criminal acts directly, in addition to working with others. With Putin, there is the 
additional accusation that he failed to use his presidential powers to stop children 
being deported from Ukrainian territories. 

There is a clear connection between this development and the events of the 
previous day, that is, March 16, 2023, when the UN Commission of Inquiry 
on Ukraine released its first report to the Human Rights Council, stating 
the responsibility of the Russian authorities for a wide range of violations of 
international humanitarian law and human rights in various regions of Ukraine?! 
These allegations had already been raised by many actors, and various states have 
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committed themselves to provide assistance and to help shed light on atrocities 
committed during the conflict. 

Not surprisingly, the Russian government has denied the allegations and has 
described the warrants as “outrageous,” arguing also that they are “null and void” 
as Russia does not recognize the jurisdiction of the ICC, is not a state party to it, 
and has no obligation to cooperate with it.” As I have explained earlier, the ICC 
has jurisdiction over the territory of Ukraine, so these arguments are irrelevant. 
And even if President Putin (or any other Russian individual) currently has no fear 
of being brought before the Court, the existence of the arrest warrants does have 
an effect on Russia’s foreign policy. They can limit the international travel of their 
subjects, as there is the danger that those states which are party to the Rome Statute 
will be obliged to arrest anyone wanted by the Court if said persons enter their 
territory. 


5. Conclusions: raising the price for violating the international order 


Many have feared that Russia’s open aggression will mark the end of the current 
and longstanding international legal order as we know it. Although these fears are 
well-founded, it is still too early to take a position on this issue, as it is not easy to 
foresee future developments and all the possible implications of Russia’s destructive 
actions. 

However, what we can see now is that the current international system is 
seemingly not that “easy to kill” and has plenty of ways and means to fight back 
against the actor attacking it. This is not a unique or novel phenomenon in 
international relations: every country has always had to pay the political price 
when their unilateral actions have approached or transcended the boundaries of 
the current framework of the international legal order. This includes the United 
States losing political support and influence over its actions in Iraq,” or, in an even 
more fitting case, Kosovo's separation from Serbia, which has served as a political 
precedent for Russia’s actions towards other states in the post-Soviet space.“ Other, 
smaller-scale, systematic violations or cases of disregarding international law by 
states such as Israel (in relation to the Palestinian situation) and their consequences 
can be seen as further examples.» These raise the political costs of state actions and 
must be factored in before making foreign policy decisions. 

For the sake of both the future and the current legal order, we can only hope 
that states realize this, and they are unwilling to pay a high price in the future for 
wrong decisions today. Let this war be one of the last of its kind. 
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1. Introduction 


Ukraine is faced with the phenomenon of forced migration in the context of 
Russian aggression. Millions of Ukrainian people have been forced to leave 
their homes for a variety of war-related reasons, and have relocated both within 
the country (internal forced migration) and abroad (external forced migration). 
The first wave of massive displacement happened after the Russian occupation of 
Crimea and parts of Donetsk and Luhansk ob/asts in 2014. This wave was mostly 
contained within the country, and therefore the people affected can be considered 
as internally displaced persons (IDP). The second, much bigger, wave was directed 
both inside and outside, and was caused by the full-scale Russian invasion on 
February 24, 2022. 

This chapter offers an overview and analysis of the factors, figures, and types 
of migration with respect to Ukrainians forced to flee due to the war and the 
circumstances it has created, in addition to the active kidnapping carried out by 
the Russian authorities. In the first section, we discuss the peculiarities of internal 
displacement in Ukraine. In the second section, we describe cross-border flows since 
2014, and compare the governance response patterns to migration in neighboring 
countries. The final part discusses the situation of war-displaced Ukrainian citizens 
in Russia as a separate case requiring special attention. 


2. Internal migration: the two waves of Ukrainian internal displacement 


2.1. An overview of internal displacement figures and context 


Internal displacement is "internal" because it takes place within one country. This 
refers specifically to migrants who are forced to leave their homes but do not 
cross state borders, and thus remain citizens of their state. This has resulted in the 
perception that internal forced migration is less problematic, and thus does not 
merit as much attention as refugeeism, making IDPs to a certain extent invisible.’ 
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In reality, however, the situation for IDPs can be much more problematic than in the 
case of external refugees. Obtaining refugee status provides a person with protection 
under international law and international agencies, while agencies seeking to help 
persons “who have not crossed a border require permission from the very political 
authorities who may be responsible for the displacement.” In situations of internal 
displacement, people face a range of constraints due to different opportunities in 
the areas of political rights, property, access to health services, and attitudes toward 
IDPs in society in general? All of this activates one of the principles of assistance 
and protection for IDPs, namely “sovereignty as responsibility.” As Weiss and Korn 
explain, this idea has “two essential parts: governments are responsible for the 
human rights of their citizens as part of the essence of statehood; when they are 
unwilling or unable to provide for the security and well-being of their citizens, an 
international responsibility arises to protect vulnerable individuals." In the process 
of protecting the rights of IDPs, their own agency will also play an important role.’ 

According to the Global Report on Internal Displacement 2022, the number 
of internally displaced persons is steadily increasing. In 1998, the number of IDPs 
was 17 million; by the end of 2021, there were 59.1 million internally displaced 
persons across the world (53.2 million as a result of conflict and violence, and 5.9 
million as a result of disasters).° This increase in the figures has brought increased 
attention to the phenomenon. In the World Migration Report 2022, Ukraine was 
ranked among the top 20 countries with the highest number of internally displaced 
persons,’ which puts it in second place among European countries, according to the 
Global Report on Internal Displacement 2022.5 (It should be noted that these figures 
do not take into account the situation after the full-scale Russian invasion, and the 
data given in this report does not match the numbers of officially registered IDPs in 
Ukraine.) The scope and specificities of internal displacement in Ukraine, as well as 
the state and societal response to the problem, have considerable heuristic potential. 
In this respect, the Ukrainian experience should be taken into consideration when 
trying to find ways to address the problem globally as well. 

The massive internal displacement in Ukraine associated with the start of 
the Russian aggression in 2014 created many challenges for Ukrainian statehood. 
The main features of this first wave can be summarized in the following points: 


e Ittook place in two phases, which differed significantly in context. The first 
phase was the so-called “soft” (i.e., without the use of weapons) occupation 
of the Crimean Peninsula with its further annexation and incorporation into 
the Russian Federation as a separate federal district. The second phase followed 
the Russian hybrid invasion and occupation of parts of the Donetsk and 
Luhansk ob/asts with the further establishment of the quasi-state formations of 
the “DPR” and the “LPR” which were essentially collaborationist governments 
in the occupied territories. 
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* The flows of internal migrants had different preferences and levels of cohesion 
based on the phase in which they were forced to migrate. While the situation 
with the occupation of the Crimean Peninsula was one of social tension and 
hostility towards people with a pro-Ukrainian stance, in parts of the Donetsk 
and Luhansk regions people were forced to leave due to military action and 
direct threats to their lives. This context conditioned the political preferences of 
the IDP groups. The IDPs from Crimea were more homogeneous in their pro- 
Ukrainian stance, and were more cohesive, therefore, as a group. The people 
who left the Donetsk and Luhansk oblasts due to the outbreak of hostilities 
constituted a much more heterogeneous group in their views, and consequently 
had a much lower level of social cohesion. This difference has largely shaped the 
subsequent actions of different segments of IDPs and their ability to recognize 
themselves as a social group with specific needs and political agendas. 


* [t involved forced internal displacement on a large scale, although the exact 
extent of it is unknown. During the initial phase of external aggression, around 
2 million people were displaced from their places of permanent residence. 
Subsequently, and before the full-scale invasion of Ukraine by the Russian 
Federation, the number of registered IDPs averaged 1.5 million. These figures 
do not accurately represent the full scale of internal migration as some of the 
IDPs refused to register officially. This was due partly to the reluctance of IDPs 
to transfer their own problems onto the state, and partly to the stigmatizing 
nature of the status and the specific perception of IDPs by Ukrainian society 
in the initial phase of Russian aggression. Nevertheless, we are talking about a 
situation in which more than 1.5 million people simultaneously started to turn 
to the state system with certain requests. 


° Internal forced displacement was dispersed rather than concentrated in nature. 
Much of the international academic literature related to the study of internal 
migration centers on cases where migrants find themselves in compact 
settlements, often in refugee camps, as a result of forced displacement. 
However, in the Ukrainian case, most of the forced displacement took place at 
the individual level or through the work of volunteer groups.’ In 2014, there 
was no centralized evacuation of the population from war zones organized 
by the state. This also determined the nature of the resettlement of IDPs. In 
most cases, people chose their new location on their own, and relied on their 
previous experiences and contacts. These included family ties or professional 
contacts, employment opportunities, or more accessible housing prices. 

° Tt was primarily "urban" as people mostly moved to the major cities. As a result, 
a large group of IDPs became almost immediately invisible, dissolving into the 
urban space. This made it difficult to provide assistance to IDPs, and prompted 
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a search for new models of support and integration for people who did not 
have everyday sustainable connections with each other. It is also important 
to bear in mind that a significant proportion of IDPs tried to settle close to the 
demarcation line. This was partly due to people’s desire not to move too far 
from home, to be able to check on the condition of their homes from time to 
time, and to support their relatives. 


° The majority of those registered as IDPs were of retirement age in government- 
controlled parts of Donetsk and Luhansk ob/asts.'° A large proportion of 
these people actually lived in the occupied territories, and entered Ukrainian 
government-controlled areas occasionally to undergo identification procedures 
and receive pensions (this is also confirmed by the scale of the demarcation 
line crossings: before COVID-19-related restrictions, between one and two 
million people passed through entry-exit checkpoints each month)."! In this 
case, the specifics of state policy towards the occupied territories placed people 
of retirement age in difficult circumstances, limiting their right to receive 
pensions under the solidarity pension system of Ukraine, and depriving people 
with limited mobility of this right entirely. A study of involuntary immobility 
is important for a critical understanding of forced migration in general.” 
On the other hand, the same policy created conditions in which it became 
problematic to count the number of IDPs who were not only registered in 
Ukrainian-controlled territory but who had actually relocated and required 
appropriate government assistance policies as well as assistance in integrating 
into their local host communities. 


The lack ofa clear understanding of the actual number of IDPs permanently residing 
in Ukrainian government-controlled areas, rather than just formally registered in 
Ukraine, has been one of the factors hindering a number of IDP support projects 
(including those that could have been supported by foreign donors). The key 
problems at this stage of displacement were, and still are, the problems of housing 
and employment. The housing problem was linked to the lack of social housing 
and relevant state policies on this issue in Ukraine, as well as to the prevalence of 
shady rental housing practices, which left both parties to the informal transaction 
unprotected and led to an accumulation of negative experiences. Problems with 
employment were often linked to regional differences in the structure of the 
economy, the local unemployment rate, and the need to pursue requalification 
and change careers. State assistance provided to IDPs was insufficient even for 
basic survival: the amount of state aid for persons with disabilities and unable to 
work was UAH 1000 (EUR 36) monthly before 2022, and UAH 442 (EUR 16) 
monthly for those able to work.? Consequently, IDPs could only live in Ukrainian 
government-controlled territory if they were employed and had a salary that 
allowed them to rent an apartment. 
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The second wave of forced internal migration is linked to Russia’s full-scale 
aggression against Ukraine, which began on February 24, 2022. The war changed 
the scale and nature of internal displacement significantly. According to the 
International Organization for Migration (IOM), almost a third of Ukraine' total 
population has been forced to leave their places of permanent residence for at least 
some period of time. As of October 2022, 6.2 million Ukrainians remained IDPs 
as a result of the war. Of these, 41% were male and 59% were female; 25% of the 
total numbers of IDPs were children (1.1% infants, 4.7% children under the age of 
5, and 19.4% children from 5 to 17). 

The complexity of dealing with both the numbers and the consequences of 
forced internal displacement stems from the dynamic nature of displacement, 
in particular its procedural character. People are constantly migrating depending 
on the scope and outcome of hostilities. As of October 2022, there were 6,036,000 
returnees (21% of whom had returned from abroad). Consequently, in this context 
we should not only talk about the number of those forcibly displaced, but also 
about the duration of this displacement. Thus, the average duration of internal 
displacement as of October 27, 2022 was 168 days, with 79% of IDPs away from 
home for 3 months or more, and more than half of IDPs away for more than 6 
months.'? Moreover, of those IDPs surveyed in October 2022, 46% of households 
had members 60 years of age or older, 44% had children aged 5 to 17, 38% included 
chronically ill persons, 26% had members with disabilities, 14% had children aged 
1 to 5, and 6% indicated there were pregnant women in the household.! The key 
motives for returning were family reunification, moving back into their own home 
(financially cheaper than renting), and returning to work. Factors preventing 
people from returning home primarily involved security issues. However, over time, 
additional motives for not returning home have emerged, including employment in 
the new location or enrollment of children in school. 

This second wave of forced internal displacement has been significantly more 
massive in number than the first wave. Its specificity is that it has occurred in 
the context of Russia’s ongoing full-scale invasion of Ukraine. This has made all 
regions of the country problematic in terms of security and living conditions. The 
systematic targeting of infrastructure by the Russian regime has created additional 
hardship for the population at large, and has increased the problematic nature of 
the IDPs situation. The geography of displacement has also changed considerably: 
while in 2014 most displaced persons settled close to the line of contact, under 
the conditions of the full-scale invasion people have sought to move further away 
from the armed conflict. According to IOM data, the highest number of IDPs in 
October 2022 were in the Kharkiv (431,793), Dnipropetrovsk (342,228) and Kyiv 
regions (329,756). The cities with the highest number of IDPs were Kyiv, Dnipro, 
Zaporizhzhia, Kryvyi Rih, and Odesa. The majority of IDPs, on the other hand, 
were residents of Donetsk, Kharkiv, and Luhansk ob/asts. 
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2.2. The transformational potential of forced internal displacement 


War and forced displacement have been catalysts for change in Ukrainian society. 
An important point in understanding this situation is that a significant number 
of IDPs, both consciously and unconsciously, have also become agents of change. 
The Ukrainian state system in 2014 was faced with a one-time resettlement of 
around 2 million people? who had to deal with their own problems in their new 
surroundings. The mass and systematic nature of appeals to state structures created 
the grounds for necessary changes. 

For example, the situation of massive internal displacement has contributed to 
reforms in the medical field. These changes have resulted in: (1) the independence 
of service provision from the potential patient's place of registration; (2) a new 
system of family doctors with whom people can contract for care; and (3) the 
emergence in the public discourse of discussions related to the development of a 
system of care, not only for physical but also for mental health.? All these changes 
have significantly improved health care, making it accessible to those people who 
previously could not receive it due to lack of registration at their actual place of 
residence. The activism of IDPs in asserting their political rights led to their right 
to vote and be elected in local elections, which they had lost 2014, to be restored 
in 2020.” In this case, it was not only the result that was important, but also the 
process of fighting for political and other human rights and drawing attention 
to a situation where citizens of one country faced different types of inequality, 
which made the nature of citizenship unequal and undermined social justice. The 
involuntary resettlement situation also raised questions in society about the shadow 
nature of rental housing and the lack of an adequate state policy for the provision 
of social housing. This issue is important not only for IDPs but also for a number 
of other social groups who cannot afford to own their own housing and have to 
pay significant amounts in rent. Unfortunately, this problem remains unresolved in 
Ukraine even today. 

In all reports on the situation of IDPs in Ukraine, people of retirement age 
have received an enormous amount of attention. The payment of pensions has 
been particularly problematic. In the solidarity model that exists in Ukraine 
today, pensions should be linked to citizenship, not to local budgets and social 
assistance. However, pensions in 2014 were tied to local budgets. In the first wave 
of displacement, people of retirement age faced the need to register in Ukrainian 
government-controlled territory and undergo humiliating identification procedures 
every few months. This policy especially affected elderly people with limited 
mobility who ended up being completely denied access to pension provision. It has 
been estimated that the number of such people unable to receive a pension in 2014- 
2015 was over halfa million.”! 
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In the second wave, which started with the full-scale Russian invasion, the 
scope of the occupied territories has increased. Today, it is no longer just a problem 
of Ukrainian citizens living under occupation in the Crimean Peninsula, and in 
parts of Donetsk and Luhansk ob/asts. It is now also a problem for residents of parts 
of Kherson, Kharkiv, and Zaporizhzhia oblasts. While the procedure for accruing 
pensions has been simplified (it is automatically extended and money can be 
transferred to an account by bank card) the problem for pensioners in the occupied 
territories remains the inability to receive the money. The Russian Federation blocks 
Ukrainian mobile communications and restricts access to Ukrainian websites and 
services via the internet for residents of the occupied territories. Even if residents of 
the occupied territories have a bank card with money transferred to it, there is no 
place to cash it, and it is not possible to pay with it in shops. 

As of today, heated discussions about the possibility of paying pensions to so- 
called “collaborators” seem to have subsided. The Ukrainian state demonstrates 
maximum loyalty in the accrual of pensions for those who have earned it according 
to the solidarity pension system in Ukraine, wherever these people are located. After 
earlier ambiguous statements about the population of the occupied territories, 
government officials now clearly articulate the people as the state’s primary interest. 
The current policy of the Ukrainian state and society towards the victims of the 
full-scale Russian invasion, considerably more humane and less discriminatory in 
nature, was the result of the struggle for their rights by the first IDPs along with 
extensive public debates. 


2.3. The agency of internally displaced persons 


In response to the onset of Russian aggression in 2014 and the situation of mass 
displacement, international humanitarian organizations and Ukrainian civil society 
activists began to intensify their activities in Ukraine. In this context, Ukrainian 
IDPs have not remained at the level of aid recipients, but have themselves become 
involved in various activities aimed at addressing the problems of IDPs and the 
population of the “grey zone,’ as well as those who have remained in the occupied 
territories. A key element in the formation of Ukrainian IDP agency has been the 
support of international organizations which have not only provided humanitarian 
aid but also helped shape experiences and practices of civic engagement. Another 
area of activity for Ukrainian civil society has been support for the army and 
participation in volunteer military formations. 

International organizations were ready to support civilian peace initiatives 
aimed at assisting different categories of the population affected by the military 
conflict. However, the idea of supporting the state army and supplying military units 
was obviously not supported by said organizations and foundations. Consequently, 
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in parallel with the internationally supported development of the civil sector in 
Ukrainian society, NGOs and volunteer groups began to develop as they sought 
and found domestic resources for activities aimed at solving problems of defending 
state sovereignty. Going beyond the normal boundaries of civic voluntary 
activity, involvement in security issues and defending the territorial integrity and 
sovereignty of the state are specific features of Ukrainian volunteering. The Russian 
aggression and forced displacement in 2014 intensified the process of creating 
informal coalitions and networks of interaction which resulted in the formation of 
“weak” ties” or what has been defined as “bridging” capital.” Participation in such 
coalitions, collaborations, and logistical aid schemes became a tool for overcoming 
mistrust and a mechanism for building social capital through the formation of ties 
between representatives of different social and status groups. 

All of this has played an important role in building trust and a new level of in- 
teraction, both between state structures and organized civil society and within civil 
society itself. “Compared with the Western model that was replicated in Ukraine be- 
fore 2013, the emerging Ukrainian model is less formal, more activist and has a strong 
political dimension. Much like their Western counterparts, volunteers in Ukraine 
provide services to those in need. At the same time, a volunteer in the country is more 
than just a service provider. He or she also has a potential to play an active role in state- 
and nation building. The volunteer is an advocate of democracy.’ All this was an im- 
portant factor in the resilience of Ukrainian statehood in the face of full-scale Russian 
aggression. The end result was that national NGO s and volunteer groups were able to 
respond to the 2022 invasion immediately, whereas international organizations acted 
with apparent delay. As has been noted, “With a few exceptions, even the internation- 
al agencies with prior presence inside Ukraine needed at least five weeks to re-enter 
and ramp up before they began any aid delivery"? 


3. External migration: the two waves of displacement in Western and 
Eastern directions 


3.1. The EU direction before the full-scale invasion: refugees conflated with labor 
migrants 


The most general criterion for distinguishing Ukrainian IDPs who decided to move 
abroad is their direction: whether they relocated to the West (to EU countries) or 
to the East (to Russia). However, we also need to distinguish between refugees and 
labor migrants, and between the first wave of external migration (after the occupa- 
tion of Crimea) and the second wave (starting in 2022). Regarding the first wave of 
external migration, the number of asylum applications filed by Ukrainian citizens 
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in European countries in 2015 grew 20 times when compared to the pre-conflict 
numbers and exceeded 22,000.75 Of these, only 415 applicants were granted Geneva 
Convention asylum status within the EU space (28 countries) in 2015, and another 
475 in 2016 (or approximately 2 percent of those who applied). In subsequent 
years, when the conflict deescalated and a temporary ceasefire was achieved after 
the Minsk I and Minsk II Agreements, the number of asylum applications gradually 
decreased by half, and the number of successful applications increased because in 
many cases it took a long time to reach a decision in a particular case." An analysis 
of labor migration flows also shows an unsurprising picture: for a long time, Russia 
was the top destination country for Ukrainian labor migrants, but after the Russian 
aggression against Ukraine the situation changed and migration outflow turned 
westward.” A visa-free regime agreement signed in 2017 between the EU and 
Ukraine (allowing Ukrainian citizens visa-free entry to the Schengen-zone coun- 
tries for a period of 90 days within any 180-day period) further facilitated this shift 
in Ukrainians’ international mobility flows.” 

However, what needs to be seen, and is underlined by recent studies on global 
migration governance, is that transborder migration is increasingly politicized by 
states due to its scale and its social-economic and political implications.” Although 
based on universal treaties, the politics of cross-border migration is characterized by 
a fundamental power asymmetry that constitutes what Stephen Castles describes 
as “hierarchies of citizenship.” States preserve a significant degree of autonomy in 
determining their migration policies which enables them to maximize the benefits 
and minimize the costs of mobility. The aimed benefits are not always or exclusive- 
ly economic, and may also be related to security, development, human rights, and 
peace-building efforts?— or, on the contrary, be linked to a form of transborder 
nationalism.? 

The provision of refugee protection is ideologically constructed as a global public 
good which states should collectively value and support. However, in reality states 
have litde incentive to assume the role of providers because of the non-excludable na- 
ture of the humanitarian and security benefits of protection, and those that do assume 
the role of host subject asylum seekers to policies advocating ever more restrictive 
measures. Jaeeun Kim? introduces the concept of “migration-facilitating capital? 
the uneven distribution of which produces material and symbolic stratification on 
local, national, and globallevels. It can be applied to show how in the current debate 
about the “refugee crisis” various state and non-state actors mobilize diverse and com- 
peting views on the “salvability” of irregular migrants and transform them into refu- 
gees. Therefore, in exploiting existing legal and ethical frameworks for international 
humanitarian and human rights, states may pursue their own interests, using media 
or political campaigns to “explain” why one particular category of migrants is deemed 
“worthy of rescue” or declared a priority while another is not. 
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The Ukrainian IDPs who decided to move abroad can be used as an interesting 
case study in examining the practices and rhetoric that neighboring states employ 
for the management of this conflict-related migration. Moreover, their situation 
can also be used to show how the discourse on the politics of humanitarianism 
(“saving Ukrainian refugees”) can be used for political purposes of “influence 
seeking” perceived economic benefits, “managing otherness” within national 
borders," or even as a pretext for launching a war (as in the case of Russia, where 
this was one of the arguments used to justify the invasion of Ukraine in February 
2022). The Ukrainian case can also shed some light on the restrictive policies and 
selection criteria used by neighboring countries to control the mass influx of refu- 
gees from protracted conflicts, and what challenges they pose to the global refugee 
governance regime. 

In the following, we focus on three countries: Poland and Hungary, which are 
Ukraine’s immediate neighbors, and Germany, which is a close neighbor and im- 
portant destination for Ukrainian asylum seekers. Even though all three countries 
lie in close proximity and belong to the EU, their migration and refugee policies 
often represent different political and migration regimes. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the first inflow of Ukrainian migrants to these countries coincided with 
another conflict-induced forced migration wave, namely, the unfolding refugee crisis 
in Europe caused by refugees and undocumented migrants fleeing war-affected 
countries of the Global South (mostly from Syria). 

Poland and Hungary before 2022 provide a good example of how the universal 
discourse on refugee support and the responsibility to protect can be transformed 
by state politicization of “salvability” based on hierarchical preferences and desired 
economic benefits when bestowing citizenship. Almost simultaneously with the 
above-mentioned 2017 visa-free regime agreement, Poland liberalized its employ- 
ment and legalization procedures, extended the validity of temporary residence per- 
mits, and signed a bilateral social security agreement with Ukraine. Hungary and the 
Czech Republic followed Poland’s example. As a result, Poland became the primary 
EU destination for Ukrainian migration, including temporary workers, students, and 
permanent labor migrants. The estimated number of Ukrainian migrants in Poland 
almost tripled by 2017, reaching 507,000.** According to a survey conducted in 2018 
among Ukrainian migrants in Poland,” over 70 percent of those surveyed held differ- 
ent types of long-term permits, while only 4.2 percent claimed to be undocumented. 
However, only 5 percent of those labor migrants surveyed in 2017 had come from the 
Eastern regions of Ukraine (the Donbas and Kharkiv oblast). 

At the same time, Polish authorities, in contravention of the legal status of 
Ukrainian migrants, tried to present them as asylum-seeking refugees, using this 
as an argument against accepting the EU-mandated quota of Syrian refugees. In 
2016, the Polish prime minister, Beata Szydlo, rejected the Syrian refugee quota 
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assignment, and told the European Parliament that Poland had taken instead 
“a million Ukrainian refugees.” In reality, only eight Ukrainians were granted asylum 
in Poland by that time." In a similar way, when Hungary faced a labor shortage, the 
government of Prime Minister Viktor Orban granted privileges to Ukrainian labor 
migrants and citizenship to Ukrainian citizens of Hungarian ethnicity, but refused 
to accept Syrian refugees.*! Hungary subsequently moved into the top five EU des- 
tination countries for Ukrainian labor migration. Like Poland, Orbán's Hungary 
used “the Ukrainian refugees” card, representing labor migrants as valid refugees. 
However, according to UNHCR data, there were only 19 UNHCR-mandated ref- 
ugees in Hungary in 2016, in addition to five official asylum seekers.** The Polish 
and Hungarian cases both show that even democratic EU states use the discourse of 
humanitarianism (“saving Ukrainian refugees”) for political purposes of influence 
seeking (granting passports to the Hungarian minority in Ukrainian Transcarpathia), 
economic benefits (limiting accessibility to asylum status and redirecting potential 
asylum-seekers to labor migration), and managing otherness within national bor- 
ders (trying to avoid “unwanted” migrant and refugee flows). 

According to UNHCR? and Eurostat data, Germany was among the top EU 
countries for Ukrainian asylum applications between 2015 and 2020 (4570 in 
2015, 2390 in 2016, 1090 in 2017, and 460 in 2020). Interviewed respondents, 
who arrived in Germany or Poland from the temporarily occupied territories of 
Crimea and parts of Donets and Luhansk ob/asts, explained that they were told that 
refugee applications from Ukrainian citizens were almost automatically rejected 
on the grounds that major parts of Ukraine lay outside the conflict zone, and that 
preference was given to refugees from other countries. As a result, many dislocated 
Ukrainians were not sure about their rights and procedures. The absolute majority 
of respondents, therefore, chose the path of documented or undocumented labor 
migration, education, marriage strategies, or a combination of these as a way of mi- 
grating instead of applying for refugee status. In those isolated cases where migrants 
had applied for refugee status and had been rejected, the respondents struggled to 
renegotiate their status to avoid deportation. 

An analysis of the main trends of cross-border displacement in 2014-2021 
caused by the annexation of Crimea and the military conflict in parts of Donetsk 
and Luhansk ob/asts shows that citizenship was an important marker in social hier- 
archization and othering. Displaced persons were subjected to uneven citizenship 
and hierarchization in local host communities, with their experiences framed by 
borders, laws and administrative practices, and the state's symbolic power of nomi- 
nation and categorization. They became part of the fabric of transnational hierar- 
chies of citizenship, politicized debates on "salvability and politics of humanitari- 
anism used for the political purpose of limiting access for unwanted migrants. 
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3.2. The EU’s position after the full-scale invasion: the specificities of refugee 
reception in Germany and Poland 


After February 2022, the character of Ukrainian migration to the EU radically 
changed. If the previous wave of displacement was mostly contained within the 
country, this new wave was actively directed towards the outside of the country. 
Nobody predicted the real scale of the refugee crisis, which turned to be the largest 
European population displacement since the end of World War II, with close to 
50,000 crossing the border during some peak days. This time the EU and many 
countries around the world demonstrated their highest level of support by adopt- 
ing fast and efficient admission policies. The visa-free regime, in combination with 
simplified procedures for admission, allowing war refugees from Ukraine to skip 
lengthy asylum application processes and granting temporary protection in the EU 
for up to three years, opened new possibilities for Ukrainian refugees. 

By November 2022, UNHCR had recorded 7,867,219 refugees from Ukraine 
across Europe, with 4,751,065 refugees registered for the EU’s Temporary Protec- 
tion program or similar national protection schemes. Over the same period, more 
than 7 million people had crossed the Ukrainian border in the opposite direction 
(this figure reflects cross-border movements and not individuals). 

However, due to country-based differences in the implementation of the 
Temporary Protection program and other factors, such as the level of civil society 
support, the size of the Ukrainian labor migration, and cultural proximity, some 
countries have become primarily transition spaces (Hungary, for instance, with 
2,933,815 border crossings by July 2023 but only 36,315 refugees registered for 
Temporary Protection) or serve as only minor destinations (Liechtenstein, with 
only 640, and Bosnia and Herzegovina, with 75 refugees who applied for national 
protection schemes). Other countries, such as Poland and Germany, have become 
real refugee hubs. According to UNHCR data, from the beginning of the Russian 
aggression until the end of July 2023, over 12,724,955 Ukrainian nationals crossed 
the Polish-Ukrainian border and 1,618,785 applied for Temporary Protection. It 
is much more challenging to estimate the number of Ukrainians who stayed in Po- 
land. In April 2022, the registration of Ukrainians in Poland according to the PE- 
SEL system began. This electronic registration system assigns identifying numbers 
to Ukrainian war refugees, affording them access to free public services, such as 
medical assistance, health care, and schools, as well as employment. There are 
now over one million Ukrainians voluntarily registered in PESEL. Another way 
to determine the number of Ukrainians in Poland is to count those legally able to 
work in the country. Such individuals are required to pay into the ZUS, the Polish 
social security system, which registered over 500,000 Ukrainians in 2022 alone. In 
December 2022, there were over 766,000 Ukrainians officially employed in Poland, 
although this number included both labor migrants and newly arrived refugees. 
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According to the latest UN data report (UNHCR 2023), Germany hosts the 
second largest number of displaced Ukrainians with a total of 1,072,705 people, of 
which those registered for the Temporary Protection program number 958,590. 
However, the number of arrivals might be over-reported due to the slow procedure 
of deregistering cases. Germany also experienced a rapid surge of arrivals during 
early March and April 2022 which required intensive civil society support includ- 
ing meeting refugees and migrants at train stations and other points of entry, doing 
translating, providing food, clothing, and shelter, and offering medical and psy- 
chological support, legal assistance, and other necessary support. Despite the rapid 
surge it was still not as rapid and intensive as in Poland because the Ukrainians 
first had to get to Poland and then continue their travels later, meaning they grad- 
ually accumulated. As in Poland, civil society, volunteer organizations, and self-aid 
networks were the first to respond, with state and local administration structures 
joining later on. Again, as in Poland, Ukrainian refugees gravitated towards the 
country’s primary cities, which eventually had to declare that they were closing 
their doors to newcomers. By September 2022, 12 of Germany’s 16 states reported 
that they were at their breaking point, according to the Federal Interior Ministry. 
In comparison to Poland, Ukrainian refugees in Germany have had a difficult time 
finding employment. By October 2022, some 423,000 Ukrainians had registered as 
looking for employment, with only 51,000 employed full-time and an additional 
17,000 having part-time jobs. These figures do not include self-employed individu- 
als as they were not included in the statistics at that time.” Our study” shows that 
this lag in employment may be explained by the slower bureaucracy in Germany, ex- 
tended waiting periods for school and kindergarten placements, and requirements 
for language proficiency. In addition, Ukrainian refugees in Germany whose Ger- 
man is insufficient must take six months of language courses, which also delays their 
entrance to the job market. 

Many observers also stress the distinctive character of this wave of forced ex- 
ternal migration both in terms of the number of displaced within a brief period 
of time and also due to its social-demographic characteristics. It is a war-induced 
mass displacement, with a distinct socio-demographic profile compared to previ- 
ous European refugee waves since the late 1990s. This is especially the case when 
compared to previous large waves of refugees from the wars in Syria, Libya, and Af- 
ghanistan which were predominately defined by young males? In contrast, due to 
wartime regulations in Ukraine, men are not allowed to leave the country, so most 
of the war migrants and refugees have been women and children, in most cases 
crossing the Ukrainian border with their relatives. AUNHCR survey of Ukrainian 
refugees conducted in nine European countries between May and November 2022 
involving 43,571 respondents the generalized respondents’ profile indicates total 
dominance of woman (85%) mostly young (only 13% were aged over 60) with 
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higher level of education—47% higher and 29% vocational, 73% of whom were 
previously employed in wide variety of spheres—mostly in retail (15%), education 
(14%), healthcare (9%). Women and children represent 87% of all family members 
that left Ukraine.” This demographic profile of fleeing displaced people, mostly 
young women accompanied by several children and older adults requiring addi- 
tional assistance, created novel circumstances. 

This new wave of war-induced migration from Ukraine and its predominantly 
female character elicited a rise in solidarity and spontaneous aid initiatives for refu- 
gees in all neighboring countries.” Refugees crossing Ukraine’s borders received 
various forms of support, as mentioned above. Social surveys during this time reveal 
a radical change in views on accepting refugees, with only 396 in Poland and 496 in 
Germany stating that no Ukrainians should be allowed in.* 

With a temporary stabilization of the front line beginning in May 2022, bor- 
der crossings in and out of the country almost approached a 1:1 ratio. UNHCR 
data show a gap of nearly 3.3 million persons between the number of border-cross- 
ings to Europe and the number of refugees from Ukraine registered for Temporary 
Protection or similar national protection schemes there. This difference in numbers 
may be partially explained by Ukrainian refugees incorporating seasonal labor mi- 
gration patterns into their own migration strategies; specifically, this refers to peo- 
ple using their 90-day visa-free stay in the EU and then returning to their families 
for another 90 days. After their initial stage of legalization and adaptation, many 
war refugees and migrants returned to visit their families (husbands or elderly who 
could not or refused to move). Such a strategy may also become an additional re- 
straining factor in the speedy and full integration of war migrants and refugees into 
local job markets and in accessing social benefits in the receiving countries because 
it often presupposes the voluntary rejection of Temporary Protection status. How- 
ever, the recent large-scale destruction of critical infrastructure and power plants by 
Russia might provoke a new wave of refugees seeking shelter from their dark, cold, 
and destroyed cities. 

In discussing migration from Ukraine, we should not leave aside the impact the 
2022 invasion has had on the approximately 400,000 immigrants in Ukraine who 
represent a diversified population: dissidents from other post-Soviet countries, 
such as Kazakhstan, Belarus, and Russia; persons displaced by other conflicts in 
the region— Georgia, Chechnya, and Azerbaijan; refugees from the global south; 
and international students. Policy responses to their displacement, both within the 
country and in neighboring EU states, led to some controversies regarding this is- 
sue. During the first weeks of massive displacement following the February 2022 in- 
vasion, there were reported cases of racial discrimination in prioritizing those who 
could leave the country, as well as in the refusal of their admittance by neighboring 
countries. The latter was based on the argument that these persons were nationals 
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of countries that did not have a visa-free regime with the EU and that Ukrainian 
residency permits did not suffice. There were also cases in which admission or reg- 
istration was refused to Ukrainian Roma fleeing the war. 

On the other hand, some critical voices pointed to the preferential treatment 
afforded Ukrainians as both white and Christian in contrast to the previous waves 
of refugee migration. Such an approach creates a simplified picture of Ukrainian 
refugees as a single group, and does not consider the ethnic and religious diversity 
of Ukraine’s population. Moreover, it also overlooks the nature of the war which 
has elicited feelings of solidarity as well as the long history of citizenship hierar- 
chization, discrimination, and othering towards Ukrainian nationals within the 
European space. 


3.3. War-displaced Ukrainian citizens in Russia: data uncertainty and the 
procedures for the deportation and silencing of Ukrainian identity 


The situation facing displaced Ukrainian nationals in the Russian aggressor state 
is difficult, as they have limited institutional support other than from the Russian 
state or state-controlled organizations. Unlike in any other country, Ukrainians in 
Russia cannot rely on support from their diplomats in defending their rights or re- 
ceiving state services abroad, as Ukraine broke diplomatic ties with the aggressor on 
the first day of the invasion. Ukrainian bank cards, SIM-cards and e-documents 
do not function in Russia, so communication and support from abroad is virtually 
impossible. There are also limitations on the legal exchange of Ukrainian hryvnias 
to Russian rubles, which restricts Ukrainians in their daily life and in making future 
plans. Moreover, the operations of those international organizations that would 
traditionally provide assistance in situations of mass refugee influx, such as the 
UNHCR, IOM, and the ICRC, are also limited in Russia. Using the metaphor of 
a chokehold, Magyar and Madlovics argue that the Russian domestic political sys- 
tem is built on the elimination of autonomous action and “a permanent framework 
of the possibility [(and use!) - LK] of repression,’ which prevents and punishes 
most organized independent initiatives. In addition, with the launching of the full- 
scale invasion against Ukraine, Russia has transformed further into a "criminal state 
with a central project of a crime against humanity, with Ukraine and Ukrainians 
being its target, as this section will illustrate. 

As of October 3, 2022, UNHCR has recorded 2,852,395 border crossings 
from Ukraine to Russia since the start of the full-scale invasion on February 24. 
A further 105,000 people crossed to the Russian Federation from the previously oc- 
cupied territories of Donetsk and Luhansk ob/asts (ORDLO) between February 18 
and 23 after the occupying authorities announced a so called “evacuation.” The total 
estimated number of Ukrainian refugees in Russia currently stands at 2.8 million.” 
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UNHCR statistics, however, have several limitations. First, they come mainly 
from governmental sources of the respective states, so the trustworthiness of border 
crossings provided by Russia is difficult to verify. Ukrainian and Russian official 
sources give vastly different figures for the number of displaced Ukrainians in Rus- 
sia— 1.6 million® versus 4.7 million? in October 2022—both figures significantly 
different from the UNHCR number. Second, UNHCR uses the term “refugees” 
generically for all persons who have had to flee war irrespective of their legal status 
in the country of destination. In the case of war-displaced Ukrainian citizens in 
Russia, the term “refugee” is misleading because the majority of them are not given 
either national or international protection status in Russia. Instead, Ukrainians 
are pressured into applying for Russian citizenship if they need to stay in Russia 
longer—actions which constitute a continuation of the previous policy of forced 
passportization in the occupied territories of Donbas and Crimea.” 


Figure 1. Dynamics of the War Displacement from Ukraine to Russia (February-October 2022). 


Source: based on monthly digests of the UNHCR office in Russia 
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(bttpsz//www.unhcr.org/ru/montblydigest). 


We also need to consider the nature of planned actions taken by the aggressor 
state towards civilians in Ukraine. Reports on the deportation of civilians from 
the occupied territories to Russia started to circulate from the second half of March 
2022, especially from occupied Mariupol.“ Soon after, the Ministry of Reintegration 
ofthe Temporarily Occupied Territories issued instructions on how to behave in case 
of deportation to Russia or ORDLO.* Some 27 thousand civilians who wanted to 
leave the territory of active military operations were required to undergo "filtration" 
procedures (as of April 19, 2022) since Russia blocked humanitarian corridors to 
Ukrainian-controlled territory. Ukrainian human rights organizations announced 
that civilians who remained behind under occupation and who lacked the financial 
or other means to allow them to leave should be supported and not condemned.* 
In the end, the Ukrainian government called on its citizens to use any means to leave 
the occupied territories, even if it required traveling via Russia or receiving Russian 
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travel documents, reassuring them that they would not face legal prosecution for 
this later. In a situation where local inhabitants have no choice about the route of 
escape from an active war zone, we can talk about the deportation ofa significant 
number of Ukrainian citizens from the occupied territories. The Ministry of 
Reintegration of the Occupied Territories has reported that Ukrainian nationals 
who also hold Russian passports have been prevented from leaving Russia on 
their way to Estonia and Latvia, making them effectively hostages. Overall, 
"deportees" or "forcefully displaced civilians" would be more accurate terms to 
use than "refugees." 

Another problem with UNHCR statistics is that they do not account for the 
secondary movements of people. Thousands of Ukrainian citizens who had to 
transit via Russian territory to other states (either to the EU/EEA, the Caucasus, 
and even Central Asia) are still included in the 2.8 million border crossings recorded 
by UNHCR. For instance, by the end of 2022, Georgia recorded 25,204 Ukrainian 
refugees, Azerbaijan almost 4,000, Armenia 360, and Kazakhstan around 3,000.5* 
These figures do not account for those Ukrainian citizens who transited via these 
countries. For example, a report by the UNHCR and World Vision Georgia 
indicate that at least half of Ukrainian refugees in the country entered from Russia 
and originated from Donetsk and Kherson oblasts.? Moreover, there is no data on 
the number of Ukrainians who crossed back to Ukraine from Russia or crossed the 
border multiple times."? 

The Ukrainian Parliament has recognized the forcible transfer of civilians, 
especially children, to Russia as part of the ongoing genocide against Ukrainians.” 
Human Rights Watch” and Amnesty International? have both issued reports 
documenting severe human rights violations and war crimes committed by Russia, 
including: the punitive and abusive mass illegal collection of biometric data, body 
searches, searches of personal belongings and phones, questioning about political 
views and relations with the Ukrainian armed forces, interment, the refusal to 
return documents, arbitrary detention, tortures, pressure to testify about alleged 
war crimes of the Ukrainian armed forces, and disappearances. The horrors of the 
filtration camps became one of the bases for Russian war crimes investigations.” 

Once in Russia, forcibly displaced Ukrainians have few options depending on 
their social ties, available resources, and socio-demographic characteristics. Those 
who have relatives or friends in Russia, have sufficient financial means, or wish 
to avoid increased surveillance can try evading state-ordained pathways of being 
mandatorily distributed across the Russian regions according to governmental 
quotas” and settled into one of the Temporary Accommodation Points ( TAPs). 
As of October 24, 2022, the Russian Ministry for Emergencies reported that there 
were 807 TAPs in 58 regions accommodating 40,680 persons, including 12,470 
children." Unaccompanied, separated, or orphaned children, older people, and 
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people with disabilities from Ukraine are the most vulnerable when it comes to 
having no choice about their destination and subsequent stay in Russia.” Ukrainian 
human rights activists argue that approximately 50,000 children from the occupied 
territories were deported to the Russian Federation between February and October 
2022.75 The Russian, Commissioner for Children’s Rights, Maria Lvova-Belova, 
confirmed that between 1.5 and 2.5 thousand children from ORDLO stayed in 
Russian TAPs throughout 2022, and that “only 380 of them had been placed in 
Russian foster care families"? The UNHCR office in Russia has reportedly urged 
Lvova-Belova to help with the family tracing of separated children and the re- 
establishment of family links back in Ukraine.?? The fate of children placed under 
foster care in Russia remains on both the national and international agenda, *! but 
only 125 of them had returned to Ukraine by the end of 2022.” 

UNHCR does not work directly with Ukrainians (or rather is not allowed 
to do so by the Russian state), apart from occasional joint monitoring visits to the 
TAPs together with Russian officials. Instead, it relies on its partnerships with 
a few local organizations, such as the Civic Assistance Committee, the charitable 
foundation “Health and Life; the SILSILA Foundation, and, most importantly, 
with the Russian Red Cross, which operates across the country in close cooperation 
with the state authorities in the provision of basic needs assistance (food, clothing, 
medicine, and counseling) for war-displaced civilians.? Another major provider 
of humanitarian assistance and shelter across the country is the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which is supported by the Presidential Grants Foundation. 

Based on its monitoring missions, UNHCR reports? that most frequently ask 
questions by Ukrainians in the TAPs include how to apply for refugee status in 
Russia, accommodation options, arrivals to and departures from Russia, receiving 
humanitarian assistance and medical care, exchanging currency, the replacement of 
lost or destroyed documents, receiving financial help from the government (RUB 
10,000), finding a job, accessing pensions and bank accounts in Ukraine, accessing 
social benefits in Russia, and compensation for lost properties in Ukraine. Many 
reportedly expressed hopes of returning to Ukraine, yet still applied for temporary 
protection or citizenship in Russia for the time being." 

War-displaced Ukrainians living outside the government-run TAP system 
face numerous everyday challenges as well. In the absence of state supervision and 
official humanitarian aid providers, they rely predominantly on the assistance of 
acquaintances, volunteers, and fellow displaced persons in Russia in navigating the 
complex bureaucratic procedures and shifting legal provisions regarding the multiple 
legal statuses they can apply for in Russia. Considering the staggering, although 
disputed, figure of 2.8 million border crossings from Ukraine into Russia during 
2022, the following statistics on the legalization of Ukrainians in Russia are telling. 
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According to a report by the Civic Assistance Committee based on statistics of the 
Russian Ministry of the Interior, as of September 30, 2022 only 28 Ukrainians had 
obtained refugee status while 88,658 persons had received “temporary protection” 
status." At the same time, some 266,250 Ukrainian nationals received Russian 
citizenship during the first nine months of 2022.5 

According to Svetlana Gannushkina, the head of above-mentioned committee 
based in Moscow, Ukrainian citizens in Russia struggle to gain access to public 
services (education, healthcare, financial and social support) without first legalizing 
their stay in Russia, which often takes three to six months.” Bureaucratic delays, 
missing or destroyed documents due to the war, difficulties in obtaining necessary 
documentation in Russia, such as residence registration, medical examination 
reports, and official translations of Ukrainian documents, place people in financially 
precarious positions. Official employment and long-term renting require legal 
status in Russia. Elderly people, people with disabilities, and those wounded due 
to the war cannot access the necessary social support and medical care. While 
waiting for their documentation, many forcibly displaced Ukrainians in Russia take 
on precarious informal jobs and live in extremely strenuous conditions. Some are 
forced to rely on volunteer donations of basic food and non-food items, toiletries, 
bedding, basic furniture, stationery for children, and second-hand computer 
devices for studying and working online. Besides the political and moral dilemmas 
Ukrainians face when forced to rely on charity in the aggressor state (the primary 
cause of their displacement), cases of discrimination and school bullying have also 
started to emerge.” 

What awaits forcibly displaced Ukrainians in Russia? Analyzing previous 
Russian state policy towards those displaced from the ORDLO since 2014, Irina 
Kuznetsova noted: “Russia has a selective refugee policy, based on nationalistic 
narratives of Slavic brotherhood and a contemporary geopolitical situation in 
which Russia is attempting to win back lost influence [in its perceived geopolitical 
neighborhood]?! Kuznetsova situates this policy under the “manual control" of 
President Putin, citing Schenk who refers to this as "a technique of authoritarian rule 
employed by Russian political elites that uses personal intervention in policymaking 
in order to maintain popular legitimacy for the regime and shore up the vertical of 
power.”” Already in 2014-2021, those Ukrainians who had resettled to Russia 
found few opportunities to preserve their language and culture as their Ukrainian 
identity was effectively silenced.” At the same time, they were actively encouraged 
to apply for the Russian compatriot program as a fast track to citizenship. An 
estimated 1.4 million Ukrainian citizens from the occupied territories of Donbas 
received Russian nationality between 2014 and 2021.” As media interest in the 
displaced waned quickly by 2017, state support was minimized and the displaced 
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could only rely on themselves, volunteer support groups, and a few NGOs.” We 
can expect the Russian authorities to likely follow a similar approach with the 
current wave of the forcibly displaced, albeit with a greater emphasis on ensuring 
they do not pose any "security threat" to Russia. 

Why would some Ukrainian citizens prefer to remain in Russia (at least for 
now) despite all the challenges they face? According to Lida Moniava, director 
of the Lighthouse Charitable Foundation, which provides support to some 7,000 
war-displaced persons from Ukraine in Moscow and the Moscow region,” there 
are three common reasons for this.” First, people are afraid of the unknowns they 
will face elsewhere, especially if they do not speak foreign languages and have had 
no previous experience of international travel. Second, many are exhausted by war, 
forced displacement, and everyday struggles, so want to settle down, at least for the 
time being. Moreover, those with elderly persons or people who require immediate 
medical help cannot travel further. Finally, people have hopes: they hope they can 
reunite with family members or relatives in Russia; they hope they can rely on 
friends and support networks which they might not have in other countries, and; 
they hope they can return home some day and wish to remain close by. 

Those Ukrainian citizens who want to leave Russia rely on volunteer networks, 
e.g. Rubikus.helpUA, which can help them leave the country or organize travel on 
their own. Since December 2022, the State Migration Office of Ukraine has issued 
return permits to those displaced persons whose Ukrainian travel documents 
have been lost, destroyed, or taken away by the Russian authorities. These permits 
allow the holder to return to Ukraine and are valid for three months.?? However, 
it is not clear how these return permits will be delivered to their owners currently 
on Russian territory. Ukrainians who have already left Russian territory and are 
currently staying in other countries (e.g. Estonia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Turkey, and 
Latvia) should receive help from the local Ukrainian embassies in renewing their 
documents and returning home.” 


3. Conclusion and future dilemmas 


In this chapter, we discussed the various forms and specificities of forced migration, 
external and internal, of Ukrainian people as a result of Russian aggression. One 
of the ways to summarize the two waves of displacement (after 2014 and 2022, 
respectively) is by analyzing whether forced refugees have been able to freely 
select their route of escape and their destination, and whether their movement to 
that destination has been facilitated by state and/or private institutions. Table 1 
summarizes the main features of the first and second waves of internal and external 
migration from this perspective. 
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Table 1. The two waves of internal and external migration of Ukrainians according to freedom and 


facilitation in the selection of migration destination (activity of relevant actors). 


Internal migration External migration 
activity of activity of activity of activity of 
thestate civilsociety | EU countries Russia 
: unprepared active migration Ukrainian 
First wave ROS 
(from 2014) state volunteer allowed but identity silenced, 
apparatus movement politicized passportization 
Second supported by no protection 
eave transformed continued EU countries status granted, 
state services | activism (e.g. Poland and mass deportation, 
(from 2022) ON 
Germany) passportization 


The process of forced migration raises a number of dilemmas. With respect to 
internal migration, the Ukrainian state will face several problems to be solved in the 
future. Given the possible protracted nature of military action, further responses 
and policies to the situation of internal displacement need to be developed; the 
problem of burnout among active representatives of civil society, who work in the 
sphere of minimizing the impact of war on people's lives, needs to be addressed; 
and the practical problem of how longa person has to live with internally displaced 
status (i.e., how to determine the termination of such status) requires a solution. In 
addition, civic activism raises a question for both policy makers and sociologists: 
Is there a prospect for the institutionalization of volunteering in Ukraine, or is 
institutional *weakness" its value and strength? Future discussion needs to tackle 
these issues to be able to handle the increasing problem of IDPs in Ukraine in the 
most effective way. 

As an ongoing process, a number of issues related to the current wave of 
Ukrainian people fleeing to EU countries need to be the focus of future research. 
First, from the perspective of the receiving countries, there is the visible discrepancy 
between the high demand for employment and the high level of human capital in 
terms of education and skills of the arriving Ukrainian refugees and the ability of 
the local job markets of many countries to fulfil these needs without pushing the 
new arrivals into the sector of low-paid unskilled jobs. Second, from the perspective 
of Ukraine, the issue of the drain of human capital is rightly raised in the context 
in which Ukrainian refugee children gradually join the local education systems 
and the elderly gain access to medical services, both of which can easily become 
new anchoring factors. Third, the role of Temporary Protection status needs to be 
addressed, as it gives more flexibility to Ukrainian refugees in terms of mobility 
and access to the job market but does not provide long-term legal status and can be 
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withdrawn any time. Finally, if the war lasts for some time and Ukrainian refugees 
end up being absorbed by the local job markets, how will the economies of the 
receiving communities react if the refugees start returning home? 

Lastly, the difficult situation of war-displaced (and forcibly deported) Ukrai- 
nians in Russia poses several questions that will require policy actions from Ukraine 
and its international allies. The most urgent question concerns the improvement of 
mechanisms to prevent the deportation or forcible transfer of civilians, especially 
those most vulnerable (children, the elderly, people with disabilities) in a war 
situation, as well as enabling their safe return or resettlement. What instruments and 
actors can Ukraine and international organizations mobilize in order to support 
Ukrainians currently on the territory of the Russian Federation or to facilitate their 
transit to other countries? Then, there is the unresolved issue of the return and 
reintegration policy of Ukraine towards war-displaced Ukrainian citizens in Russia, 
and in particular whether it should be the same as towards Ukrainian refugees 
returning from other countries. And as a final, and difficult, topic, the de facto dual 
citizenship of many war-displaced Ukrainians as a result of forced passportization 
along with potential cases of collaboration with the aggressor state will be an area 
where the Ukrainian state must develop a policy by the end of the war. 
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Crescent Rising? The Baltic, Romanian, 
and “V3” Reaction to the 2022 


Russia-Ukraine War! 
Zsombor Zeold 


“The most serious threat is the neo-imperial policy of the authorities 
of the Russian Federation, pursued also by means of military force.” 
(National Security Strategy of Poland, 2020)” 


1. Introduction 


This chapter aims at providing an international angle to the responses various Central 
and Eastern European states (in particular the Baltic states, the Czech Republic, 
Poland, Romania, and Slovakia) have given to the 2022 Russian aggression against 
Ukraine. These states have opted for continuous, strong support for Ukraine, and 
their stance can be easily explained as being a (national) security-driven approach. 
However, the aim of at least some of these countries goes beyond altruism, and can 
be seen as a regional response to processes, challenges, and developments originating 
both in the European Union (EU) and in the United States (US). 

For these countries, what is at stake is both simple and difficult at the same 
time: they need to find answers to a new role that the European (EU and NATO) 
semi-periphery plays in shaping the international system. This extends to issues 
concerning alliance-forming and rivalry within the same semi-periphery—where 
size, political, and economic power will be the defining factors. 

Accelerated by the renewed war of 2022, the main question of this chapter is 
whether these processes will become permanent—thus, solidifying a more prominent 
international role for the countries in question. This new role and responsibility is 
closely connected to the circumstances by which the war may be ended, and affects 
not only the individual countries’ national room for maneuver, but the future of 
regional cooperation formats as well. 


2. The geopolitical context: the war that started in 2014 


We must look back almost a decade in order to assess the processes that formed not 
only the above-mentioned Central and Eastern European countries’ approach to the 
2022 Russia-Ukraine war, but are also likely to shape their future steps as well. The 
responses these countries gave to regional, external threats cannot be detached from 
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their wider international environment—and must be seen as regional reactions to 
a complex problem that extends not only to Russia (or Ukraine), but to the stances 
of the European Union and the Transatlantic alliance as well. 

For most of the above-mentioned countries, this war did not start in 2022, but 
in 2014. The illegal annexation of the Crimean Peninsula by the Russian Federation 
sparked strong reactions mainly from the Baltic countries, Poland, and Romania, 
and fueled long-term, strategic thinking on Russia, and the role of those states 
situated on the semi-periphery of NATO and/or the EU 

Coalition-building (classic diplomacy) and country size are key in the second half 
of the 2010s, the above-mentioned five countries opted for obtaining wider inter- 
national support for their policies on Russia. These years were characterized by path- 
finding, and efforts to take advantage of events unfolding in both the EU and the US. 


2.1. The EU in the 2010s: an eastward-shifting political center 


For decades, the effective functioning of the EU depended mainly on the quality 
and depth of Franco-German cooperation, in addition to the countervailing actions 
Great Britain. In this regard, London saw some of the Central and Eastern European 
states as natural partners for providing more counterweight against Paris and Berlin. 
Brexit, however, not only ended the issue-based cooperation between Great Britain 
and certain CEE countries, but—from the latter's perspective— posed additional 
challenges regarding the region's future political influence in the EU. Brexit also 
caused a shift in the EU’s political center towards the “2004 newcomers” in the east, 
triggered political reactions mainly from Germany, and likely led to the desire for 
intensified cooperation among the Visegrád Cooperation (V4), a low-level insti- 
tutionalized group of the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, and Slovakia.* 

Regarding effective power projection within larger international frameworks, 
the CEE region has always faced two key problems: the region is not only fragmented 
politically, its constituent countries also differ significantly from one other in 
terms of their size and population as well. To achieve an effective representation 
of regional political interests, regional actors can follow two mains strategies: either 
(a group of) CEE countries can unite themselves utilizing a regional framework, 
or they can seek larger frameworks which may accommodate their strategies. Both 
strategies can “ruffle the feathers" of non-regional actors, however. 

Concerning the region, one external factor posing a threat to achieving more politi- 
cal leverage inside the EU has come from Germany: for example, instead of agreeing to 
a joint V4-Germany meeting hosted by Budapest, Berlin agreed to a joint meeting of the 
Slovak V4 Presidency in the second half of 2017— successfully (and visibly) dividing 
the Group into two (Poland and Hungary; the Czech Republic and Slovakia). 

Due to fundamental differences present within the group, the V4 failed to 
realize a permanent role in cementing a shift of power inside the EU. Having in 
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mind to capitalize on a post-Brexit intra-EU power vacuum, larger—thus more 
influential—CEE countries opted to pursue the same goal by utilizing various 
frameworks, and tried to gain the support of smaller regional states for these 
projects. In the mid-2010s, an opportunity arose to present regional interests in a 
wider international environment as a way to successfully attract support originating 
from outside the CEE region. Some Central and Eastern European politicians 
reached out to the other side of the Atlantic. 


2.2. Prince Charming on a white horse: US policy towards the CEE and regional 
responses between 2016 and 2020 


In 2016-17, a fundamental change occurred in the US: the newly elected presidential 
administration, led by Donald J. Trump, adopted a foreign policy that broke sharply 
with the principles of its predecessor. The Trump administration operated on the 
premise of slowly diminishing US influence, and that Washington should engage its 
main competitors (the Russian Federation and China) at the same time, worldwide, 
and with the help of select partners. (Theoretically speaking, the US dusted off Sir 
Halford John Mackinder’s Heartland theory,’ and adapted it to meet the challenges of 
the past decade.) For Washington, great power competition became the foundation 
of a new foreign policy era.° In terms of Europe, Washington envisioned a more 
prominent role for Central and Eastern Europe in achieving its foreign policy goals. 

This policy was supported by both economic tools (the gradually growing 
amount of US liquefied natural gas exported to Europe) and political initiatives. 
Concerning the latter, the main difference for the CEE manifested itself in 
a shift in US-German relations. Under the Obama administration, Washington 
“outsourced” the maintenance of US-CEE political relations to Berlin. In contrast, 
the Trump administration opted for direct engagement with CEE countries at the 
expense of Berlin’s diminishing importance in Washington. 

CEE countries made use these changes, and came up with additional ideas in 
support of the above-mentioned core US foreign policy goals. One of these ideas 
was the so-called Three Seas Initiative (3SI), originally a joint Polish-Croatian 
framework that aimed at countering malign Russian and Chinese influences in 
three fields: energy security and digital and physical infrastructure. The 3SI’s goal 
was to unite twelve CEE countries (the Baltic States, the countries of the Visegrad 
Group, Austria, Bulgaria, Croatia, Romania, and Slovenia) in order to provide 
a counterweight to both the Russian presence and goals in the EU’s energy mix, and 
the China-led Belt and Road Initiative. Until the 2022 Riga 3SI Summit, however, it 
was never publicly acknowledged that the project was at its core primarily military 
in nature, aimed at facilitating inter- and intra-regional military mobility using rail 
and road networks on NATO territory.” 
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The main problems concerning the 3SI involved both internal and external 
factors. The Initiative’s staunchest supporter, Poland, neither succeeded in uniting 
other members for the cause, nor fostered sufficient financial backing to support 
the goals of the Initiative. An additional problem (one that was never acknow- 
ledged publicly) concerned internal rivalry between the twelve countries. After the 
illegal annexation of Crimea, perception of the Russian threat expanded from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea region. Romania, keen on capitalizing on this, stirred 
up Romanian-Polish relations and fueled the latter’s fears of its own diminishing 
importance. (Bucharest’s approach and fear of further Russian aggression, however, 
was well-founded, especially in light of the 2022 Snake Island campaign). 
Regarding external factors, a non-unified region's project which the US treated 
as European simply could not harness enough financial support from the other 
side of the Atlantic to guarantee its success. Washington treated its own financial 
contribution as complementary to that of its European partners. This led to a 
stalemate, finally broken during the 2020 Munich Security Conference, when then 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo tentatively pledged up to USD 1 billion? for the 
Initiative. Despite the fact that the 3SI was supported by other US initiatives, such 
as the Department of Energy’s P-TEC? (Partnership for Transatlantic Energy 
Cooperation) platform, this financial pledge came too late. 

US political changes aside, the Department of Defense started working on 
scenarios that predicted a shift away from the theoretical option of engaging in a 
two-front confrontation. These were built on the assumption that the US would be 
unable to fight two adversaries at once, therefore Washington needed to prioritize 
the main threat. Scenarios formulated in 2020 by A. Wess Mitchell, one of the key 
shapers behind the Trumpian foreign policy, extended to redefining conceptual 
tools, dealing with credibility loss among former allies, and the need to maintain 
a certain degree of attention towards de-prioritized geographical areas.'' 

The proposed options" (buying time with the long-term threat; consolidation 
with the secondary rival; exclusive focus on the main threat; the use of active alliances 
against the main threat) have already started to be put into play by Washington, and 
are likely to be implemented in the forthcoming years. One of the key questions 
that remains open is whether these strategies will overlap with one another, but 
the unilateral intention to change US strategy will likely affect Central European 
countries—mainly in the domain of alliance-building. 


2.3. Murky roads ahead: the Biden administrations policy towards Russia and 
the CEE 


The Biden administration swiftly returned to the idea of a greater role for Germany 
and to an initially undefined policy on Russia (the 2021 Interim National Security 
Strategic Guidance? mentions Russia 6 times, while China appears 22 times). 
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PR worked just fine: Washington rebranded the Trump administration’s “great power 
competition” as “strategic competition.” A significant shift occurred in naming 
China as the main competitor for the US (“this agenda will strengthen our enduring 
advantages, and allow us to prevail in strategic competition with China or any other 
nation") and in opting for another reset-like situation with Russia. For Central 
Europe, these policies resulted in (1) the Biden administration waving sanctions 
over the Russian energy project Nord Stream 2" (with a possible explanation being 
to prevent China from obtaining more natural gas); and (2) a turning away from 
Europe—and thus, the hollowing out of such regional formats as the Three Seas 
Initiative. Reducing the potential financial contribution to 3SI down to USD 
600 million and adding renewables to the now renamed P~TECC (Partnership 
for Transatlantic Energy and Climate Cooperation)’ elicited changes in the CEE 
countries’ approaches towards Washington, and resulted in both a rise of political 
tensions, as well as individual states opting to pursue closer bilateral (financial) 
cooperation with Washington. The former was Poland’s experience, which 
even went so far as publicly attacking" the then US ambassador-nominee Mark 
Brzezinski, while the latter was the road taken by Lithuania, which cut diplomatic 
ties with China, invited Taiwanese capital into the country, and secured a USD 600 
million trade deal with the US in November 2021.18 Three months later, Russia 
attacked Ukraine once again, causing US policies on Russia to be upended, making 
military issues ¢he main shaper of US-CEE relations, and triggering a revamped 
national security strategy which (at least) acknowledged the threat Russia posed: 


Out-Competing China and Constraining Russia [...] The PRC and Russia are increas- 
ingly aligned with each other but the challenges they pose are, in important ways, dis- 
tinct. We will prioritize maintaining an enduring competitive edge over the PRC while 


constraining a still profoundly dangerous Russia. 


By the time of the 2022 Russian aggression, the above-mentioned processes (fighting 
a power vacuum in Europe, and the ability of the Central European region to draw 
attention to itself) had been put back on the table once again. With the exception 
of Hungary, CEE regional states opted to provide enhanced support to Ukraine. 


3. The full-scale invasion and the CEE crescent: a not (entirely) altruistic 
response 


The regional states’ responses go beyond the issue of Ukraine, but the support 
they have given Kyiv is a good litmus test for assessing the pursuit of strategic-level 
goals. Derived from their history and experiences of an imperialist Russia, these 
countries are well aware of the difference between “sphere of influence” and “sphere 
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of interest.” Hence, they have acted almost collectively to support Ukraine— 
even at the expense of a significant reduction in their own defense capabilities 
(Figure 1).? Contrary to common belief, the response of the CEE countries 
to the 2022 Russian invasion of Ukraine was not entirely altruistic, but was also 
rational and calculated in nature (as early as February 25, 2022, a Polish economic 
portal wrote about the possible consequences of the war for the Polish economy).”! 

The war has brought back a strong realist approach to conducting diplomacy, 
where the four main determining factors are geographical size, geographical 
location, population, and economic size. The region is, naturally, divided along all 
these factors, but given the presence of an existential, external threat, the smaller 
countries have begun gravitating towards Poland, which is the largest regional 
country by landmass, economy, and population. Polish diplomacy has successfully 
managed to rally Central European states in support of Ukraine, and has capitalized 
on the lack of classic (non-military) diplomacy on the part of the US and Western 
Europe with respect to Russia. As a result of this, smaller regional states (like the 
Baltic States) have started to use Warsaw as a vehicle to channel their own national 
interests, aiming to occupy a more influential position at the international level. 

The 2022 Russian invasion of Ukraine brought about a situation where the 
credibility of Central European states has grown. It is not only that their approach 
of continuously regarding Russia as an aggressive actor turned out to be valid; their 
large-scale support for Ukraine has also reinforced their trustworthiness. In early 
2023, one of the most pressing issues looming over the political fate of Central 
European countries was whether they could remain credible international partners 
inside both the EU and NATO. This credibility is closely associated with the ability 
to utilize an intelligent combination of classic, military, and cultural diplomacy— 
all of which extends to the ability to build and maintain coalitions. As the countries 
in question are limited by the small size of their diplomatic corps, this requires 
a careful selection of not only (regional) initiatives, but the utilization of bilateral 
relations as well. As the region has never been (and never will be) completely 
independent from processes originating from outside Central Europe, the countries 
of this region need to plan ahead, having both a Transatlantic and an EU perspective 
in mind. As a result, coalition-building will likely remain important—both among 
the countries within the region, and with countries outside of it. 

It should be mentioned that not all these regional countries’ populations share 
the same view on Russia and its aggression as do their political elites: some societies, 
such as those of Slovakia” or, to a lesser degree, Romania,” are divided. From an 
international perspective, however, the posture of the elites is more important at the 
present moment, but should changes in government take place in certain countries, 
a change in this approach—and a change in the current Central European regional 
coalition supporting Ukraine—cannot be ruled out, even after the reelection of 
Estonian Prime Minister Kaja Kallas in early March 2023.?* Ultimately, since 
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Polish society and its respective political elite are united in their views regarding 
Russia and the war, this societal factor reinforces Poland’s position and aspirations 
to become and remain a key regional partner—both to Ukraine and inside NATO. 


Figure 1. Data visualization on the transfer of heavy military equipment to Ukraine. 
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4. Poland: the center of regional gravity 


In order to determine possible future approaches to be taken by the Central 
European region, we need to look deeper into the Polish case, taking the above- 
mentioned factors into consideration. In early 2023, Warsaw's main goal was to 
make the attention now paid to this region permanent. A window of opportunity 
of roughly 5 to 8 years will likely exist in which Poland (and other regional states) 
can aim at making the above-mentioned intra-EU political alignment a prolonged 
reality for the region. 

Despite the efforts of most regional states to rally around Poland, the Central 
European countries supporting Ukraine are also in competition with one another 
to secure a better position for themselves at the international level. One of the 
most pressing issues in the region is the looming competition between Poland and 
Romania inside NATO; a competition that concerns the relative importance of 
the Baltic and the Black Sea regions for the NATO Alliance. (As a result of the 
Russian fleet's actions in the latter area, some US analytical circles are advocating 
for a permanent strategy for the Black Sea,” a policy which would herald a key 
role for Bucharest, while simultaneously hampering Warsaw’s goal to remain the 
most influential Russia-focused NATO partner on the Eastern Flank.) These policy 
intentions regarding the Black Sea are well-known, and—based on a January 2023 
interview^ó conducted with the former head of the international bureau of the 
Polish Presidential Office—are likely to be mitigated by Poland. (It is likely that 
this desire to mitigate, and to make the security cooperation closer between the 
two countries, manifested in the 2023 summer nomination of Pawel Soloch, the 
former head of the Polish President's National Security office as the next Polish 
ambassador to Romania)" 

Based on the above, in order to continue supporting Ukraine (politically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily), Poland is likely to expand the policy tools at its disposal 
in four main areas in the coming years: 


* taking the non-regional international environment into consideration when 
deciding on strategic planning; 
e utilizing regional cooperation formats to support initiatives; 


* enhancing the importance of bilateral cooperation as a tool of Polish foreign 
and trade policy; 


* conducting economic and trade policy in support of these goals. 


Some of these policy tools go beyond Ukraine and the support being provided Kyiv. 

Based on the steps undertaken by the Biden administration early on (e.g. 
waving the sanctions on Nord Steam 2; expanding the US military alliance system 
in the Pacific),? it is likely that elements of the above-mentioned Mitchell report— 
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temporary appeasement with Russia, prioritizing China, coalition-building to 


counter Beijing? 


— have already been put into practice. As this strategy is compre- 
hensive enough, and given the Central European region's dependency on external 
factors, the Mitchell document bears the promise of serving as a good foundation 


for the realization of these factors. 


4.1. We are not (?) alone: isolationism vs. internationalism in the sphere of 
national security 


Although there were some (fringe) voices in Poland that spoke in favor of resurgent 
isolationism,” the steps undertaken by the current Polish government point in the 
completely opposite direction. 

The focal point in this sense is the relationship between NATO and Poland, 
and—to a lesser degree— the relationship between the US and the European NATO 
members. During his February 2023 visit to Poland, President Biden stated that 


[t]he truth of the matter is: The United States needs Poland and NATO as much as 
NATO needs the United States, because [...] for our ability to operate anywhere else in 
the world, and our responsibilities extend beyond Europe, we have to have security 


in Europe. It’s that basic, that simple, that consequential?! 


If we interpret the presidential statement in the context of the 2022 Russia-Ukraine 
war and the strategic competition between the US and China, it is likely that the 
long-term US goal is to make the European NATO partners solely responsible for 
the military security of not only the continent, but its borderlands as well—the 
latter extending not only to the Arctic, but to North Africa too. The core goal of 
this policy is to keep Russia "at bay"—a task that should be effected by a regional 
coalition which extends beyond NATO to Ukraine as well. In order to maintain a 
key regional role, Poland needs to consider four main issues: 


* Time limitations for conducting a more active foreign and security policy. Once 
Germany finds its "new voice" after the medium term implementation of 
the Zeitenwende* policy shift, the Polish room for maneuver will likely shrink. 
In this sense, Warsaw's efforts to put more pressure on Berlin (demanding 
the supply of Leopard main battle tanks to Ukraine, for example) can 
be interpreted as an attempt to hamper these German plans. In order 
to prolong the timeframe at Warsaw's disposal, it needs to maintain a 
larger coalition—and this is likely to be problematic inside the EU. As 
of April 2023, discussions were still ongoing in the EU vis-a-vis the future 
of consensual decision-making in foreign policy, and the threat of growing 
differences of opinion persists.*? Another issue is the future of Ukraines EU 
prospects—if the EU makes positive recommendations, Kyiv will be closer 
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to securing EU financial resources in the near term, although these same 
funds might be missing from other regions such as the Western Balkans. 


How may Warsaw maintain its extensive support of Kyiv, especially if a post- 
war heavily armed and vengeful Ukraine remains a viable prospect? As the 
November 2022 missile explosion? near the Polish-Ukrainian border and 
the shelving of the late December 2022 (opposition-backed) attempt? to 
pass a new bill% to eradicate criminal liability for those Poles fighting in 
Ukraine both showed, there are limits to the support that may be extended 
to Ukraine. Poland is first and foremost a NATO member, and should 
therefore minimize any possible negative consequences the Alliance might 
encounter. Meanwhile, as Beijing’s importance continues to grow, it will 
likely be harder to maintain interest in Ukraine once the current level of 
hostilities subsides. (In making use of military aid packages that are also 
aimed at the long-term, the US is already preparing Ukraine for a moment 
when Washington will no longer need to provide Kyiv military support). 
As of July 2023, the possibility of a prolonged war cannot be completely 
excluded, and thus the exact location of Ukraine' future borders presents 
an unresolved issue. An additional issue stemming from this is whether 
Ukraine will decide to launch a larger-scale operation in the forthcoming 
years to regain (some) of the territories that Russia has unlawfully occupied. 
In sum, military operations in 2023 will most likely determine whether we 
will see the appearance ofa temporarily frozen conflict. 


What role, if any, may Poland play in shaping and executing a NATO Arctic 
and/or North African command? As of April 2023, Washington had not made 
any apparent decision in naming the “key” state(s) for this role; however, 
some reports from late 2022 point towards Polish willingness to provide the 
required air capabilities" which, in theory, may serve as the core force for 
out-of-area NATO operations. (It should be noted, however, that the Polish 
army has been significantly expanding its territorial defense capabilities 
as well—pointing towards a more robust task for Warsaw in containing 
Russia, without significant US involvement.)** (On the road to NATO’s 
July 2023 Vilnius Summit, however, sporadic information appearing in the 
media—concerning a Nordic air defense integration? and a Dutch-German 
land force merger ?— suggested both a growing importance of bloc politics 
and a preliminary solution as to divide the areas of responsibilities between 


NATO Eastern Flank countries.) 


How may Warsaw mitigate the shift in attention from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea? Poland and Romania are not the only countries competing for influence. 
In particular, Turkey's growing importance is also something Warsaw needs 
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to take into consideration. Although a trilateral Polish-Romanian-Turkish 
consultation forum exists, the relative difference in size between Turkey and 
Poland, combined with a Russian-occupied Crimea, is also likely to limit 
Polish room for maneuver. 


These issues taken together point towards the likelihood ofa divided European semi- 
periphery based on bloc politics. Any attempts to conduct regional cooperation 
should reflect both on this possibility, and on the need to conduct diversified and 
goal-oriented bilateral diplomacy. 

In his speech before the Polish Parliament on April 13, 2023, Foreign Minister 
Zbigniew Rau addressed*! some of the issues mentioned in points a)-d). Siding 
with EU foreign policy unanimity,? Rau pointed out the importance of coalition- 
building between Poland, Turkey, and Romania.“ Concerning the latter, for 
economic and military security reasons, April 2023 was key in showing the need to 
bolster the bilateral Polish-Romanian cooperation.“ 

The minister was very straightforward: understanding the importance of its 
own size and by acting as a voice for the region, the 


closest neighbourhood—Central and Eastern Europe—is the key point of reference 


for Poland’s foreign policy;* 
and by 


ensur[ing] that the region's countries can collectively exert the strongest possible im- 
pact on shaping the policies of the free world, democratic Europe, and the North 
Atlantic Alliance,* 


Poland must derive political potential from its activity in the region [...] [and] must 
pursue policy initiatives that integrate interests, values, and political experiences 
with nations we share a past with and with whom we want to and will build [a] 


future together." 


The key to the success of these goals is whether Warsaw manages to combine its 
cultural diplomacy tools with other diplomatic instruments. 


4.2. Regional cooperation: the historic importance of Polish-Ukrainian re- 
conciliation 


The Polish attitude towards regional cooperation began to change in 2021* when 
a more security-focused approach gained ground in response to growing threats 
(a precursor to hybrid warfare originating from Belarus, and the growing pressure 
on Ukraine, for example). This process became absolute after February 2022: for 
Warsaw—and most Central European states—regional cooperation efforts only 
matter when they extend to military defense, and when they are focused enough to 
provide effective tools for solving certain economic or security issues. 
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For Poland, the changing threat environment resulted in a significant altering 
of its former approach vis-à-vis regional cooperation. Since Hungary viewed the 
issue of the war through a completely different lens than the other three states of 
the Visegrád Group,? interest in maintaining the pre-2022 level of commitment 
towards the V4 dwindled. 

The changed international environment affected the Three Seas Initiative 
as well. On the one hand, its military nature became apparent and was put into 
effect;? on the other hand, the 3SI's shortcomings became more evident. The 
Initiative covers a large region where unity on common issues can only be partially 
achieved. Russian aggression, however, catalyzed many of the original goals of 
the Initiative, placing additional pressure on the participating countries to secure 
external funding in order to achieve their goals. Although the 2022 Riga Summit 
mentioned both increased support for Ukraine and the welcoming of Japan, among 
others, as a like-minded global partner?! bilateral trade agreements—as opposed 
to Initiative-wide arrangements—have become more important over the past 
one to one and a half years. A particularly heavy blow for the sustainability of the 
Initiative was Lithuanias November 2021 trade deal with the US which was on 
par financially with what Washington agreed to with the entire Initiative. Since 
then, Vilnius has also managed to secure Taiwanese investments in high added- 
value industries,” and has also worked towards intensifying its trade relations with 
Australia,? demonstrating among other things that Asian capital can flow into the 
region from other counties than China. 

Reports from the autumn of 2022 concerning the creation of a formalized 
network” of Initiative researchers under the auspices of the Warsaw-based Polish 
Academy of Sciences (Polska Akademia Nauk; PAN) can be interpreted as an 
attempt to "unburden" the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs from dealing with 
the Initiative, thus allowing the ministry to concentrate more on bilateral (trade) 
relations.” It is likely that in making use of the information provided by PAN and 
other Polish think-tanks, a support network for the Polish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs is being created, which may also be able to provide input concerning 
regional trade as well. 

In 2021, Ukraine, Lithuania, and Poland decided on the creation of a new 
regional initiative called the Lublin Triangle. Since then, this new regional initiative 
has seen two high-level meetings. During the latter meeting, organized in January 
2023, something unprecedented occurred: the participants jointly acknowledged 
their shared historical-cultural ties, in which Poland played the decisive role. It 
should be kept in mind that one of the issues hindering the swift realization of 
the Three Seas Initiative in the mid-2010s was concern over the revival of the 
assertive Polish foreign policy of the interwar era, foreshadowing a secondary 
role for other Initiative members such as Lithuania. However, the combination of 
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Polish diplomatic efforts and the 2022 Russian aggression bore fruit even in the 
short-term, leading to the 2023 meeting and the start of a historical reconciliation 
between Ukrainian and Polish societies and key members of their respective 
political elites. The importance of this reconciliation can hardly be exaggerated; 
its historical significance with respect to Eastern Europe is on par with that of the 
Franco-German reconciliation process in Western Europe following World War II, 
which was a prerequisite for the foundation of the EU. The attitude of Ukrainian 
society towards Poles and Lithuanians is likely to be used in fostering closer 
economic and trade relations, as data from a recent survey suggests (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Foreign policy preferences of Ukrainian people (October 2022). 
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Source: Rating Group. 


4.3. At the intersection of societal sympathy and economic and trade policy 


In providing extensive support to Ukraine, the Polish state sees an opportunity 
that is mutually beneficial for both countries. Since the summer of 2022, Warsaw 
has been keen on initiating a series of bilateral agreements aimed at developing 
economic and transport cooperation, among other things, and whose first fruits 
may appear as early as 2023 with the completion of a European standard gauge 
railroad between Warsaw and Lviv.* 

Economic factors playa part in other areas as well, such as defense cooperation” 
and the welcoming of Ukrainian refugees to Poland. By providing ID documents 
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to those fleeing Ukraine and paving the way towards their (future) employment in 
Poland,” the Polish government also aims at solving domestic issues such as 
structural unemployment, and providing opportunities to Polish companies to 
maintain their pre-2022 production levels as well.*! 

The above-mentioned, mutually beneficial elements extend to efforts aimed 
at strengthening the connections between Polish and Ukrainian SMEs. Back 
in January 2015, the then-Civic Platform-led government initiated a EUR 100 
million program aimed at helping Polish companies entering the Ukrainian market 
and at strengthening bilateral trade and economic relations between the two 
countries.” As information about the program and its results quickly disappeared 
that same year, it is likely that problems related to structural differences— such as 
corruption—affected the realization of the stated goals. 

Russias 2022 aggression also proved that the Polish state and state actors did not 
have an unrealistic view on what can be expected from Ukrainian economic actors 
concerning business practices. Warsaw hopes the war and the steps the Ukrainian 
authorities have undertaken to curb corruption and to initiate changes in the 
Ukrainian legislative system will have positive effects and will provide opportunities 
for Polish companies in the post-war reconstruction of the war-torn country. 

In 2022, the Polish Development Bank (Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego; 
BGK) and the Polish Investment and Trade Agency (Polska Agencja Inwestycji 
i Handlu; PAIH) started linking SMEs together. Sporadic open source information 
points towards significant interest on the part of Polish companies with the PAIH 
mentioning? 1750 businesses interested in participation by late February 2023. 
Not surprisingly, preparing Polish companies for the specificities of the Ukrainian 
legal system— rules concerning public procurement, for example—became a dedi- 
cated goal. 

Strictly from an economic point of view, strengthened cooperation between 
Polish and Ukrainian SMEs and Warsaw’s participation in the rebuilding of 
Ukraine are likely to be used to prepare Poland for when the country becomes 
a net contributor to the EU budget. It is not unlikely that the current tension 
between Poland and the EU also reflects this—adding another reason why it 
is actually in the interests of the Warsaw government to find a solution to long- 
standing disagreements. Relations with the EU, however, involve yet another (very) 
problematic issue: the future of relations with Germany and France, and whether 
Poland can utilize the Weimar Triangle as a vehicle in which to showcase itself 
a responsible international actor. 

Any possible, large-scale economic involvement in the reconstruction ofa post- 
war Ukraine, however, has one major precondition: the presence and enforceability 
of international security guarantees for Ukraine backed by influential actors. 
As of July 2023, given the current state of hostilities and the unfulfilled nature 
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of both combatants’ minimal conditions for ending the active phase of the war, 
the international community is far from providing anything approaching this. 


4.4. Economic and trade policy: Ukraine as a tool, and not a goal 


Oneofthe main economicconcerns looming over the European countries supporting 
Ukraine is the financial future of the European Union. It is natural that Russia’s 
2022 aggression has led to a massive rise in military expenditures and procurement 
in which the issue of timely deliveries iz sufficient quantity is important. This puts 
European arms producers in a disadvantageous situation, resulting in the growing 
possibility (and threat) that European military procurements will contribute to 
non-EU countries’ economic growth.9 

One way to offset this is to intensify bilateral economic and trade cooperation 
with regional partners (such as Ukraine) as well as non-regional states. It is likely 
that political limitations will gain more ground in this field. Once countries such 
as Japan, the Republic of Korea, and Australia make changes in their security 
arrangements in response to the growing threat of China, CEE regional states are 
likely to find long-term political-economic partners in them. 

In theory, Polish aims and intentions to achieve the above-mentioned goals 
could still be derailed should the Polish political elite lose the support of a 
significant part of Polish society. Besides the financial cost of hosting refugees, 
another source of existing tensions within Polish society concerning Ukrainians 
(and not Ukraine as a country) has a historical-cultural basis and is connected to 
fundamentally different manner in which Stepan Bandera 6 is remembered in the 
two countries. In late 2022-early 2023, the Polish intelligentsia and media pointed 
out how the Bandera cult started to grow after 2014 and how Russia could take 
advantage of subsequent Polish-Ukrainian tensions. The late 2023 Polish general 
election, and the campaign leading up to it, will likely be good indicators as to the 
future importance of historical remembrance. 


5. Going beyond Poland: regional conclusions 


Poland’s response to Russia’s ongoing aggression against Ukraine has been largely 
shared by other regional states such as the Baltic States, the Czech Republic, 
Romania, and Slovakia.” The ruling political elites in these countries have focused 
on strategies aimed at securing the room for maneuver for their countries, and not 
for themselves personally. A salient example of this has been the attitude of the 
Slovak political elite which—despite facing domestic backlash—has continued to 
pursue a pro-Ukrainian course, extending to the provision of lethal weapons to the 
defending party. 
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The goal (and likely, strategy) of these states is to avoid the reintroduction of 
spheres of influences, a notion extending to the unilateral use of military force— 
a force that the EU, as an organization, has failed to develop and efficiently use. 
The steps undertaken by these countries, therefore, can be seen as an attempt to 
pre-serve the importance of the EU at the international level. 

This all points to developments that, as of the April 2023 Polish understanding, 
lead to the reemergence of bloc politics. Concerning the European subcontinent, 
the issue of how successful the unification of the so-called semi-periphery (referring 
to countries on both sides of EU and NATO borders) can be remains an open 
question. Due to its geographical location and sheer size, Ukraine remains key. 
From the perspective of NATOS Eastern Flank, the most important issue remains 
an open question: how cooperation versus rivalry will unfold between Poland, 
Romania, and Turkey—three states that are sizeable enough to claim an important 
role in shaping policies, vis-à-vis both Ukraine and Russia. 

From the standpoint of the international system, however, a problem arises: 
the issues concerning Ukraine and the European semi-periphery cannot be divorced 
from the problem of Moscow itself. Bloc politics by definition need to take poten- 
tial adversaries into account. In the Russian case, the international community has 
to address a country that is likely to become exceedingly closed, and a country that 
aims at exercising more and more control over Belarus. The issue of Belarus touches 
Poland especially, as Belarusian authorities since the summer of 2022 have singled 
out the Polish community living in the country, and have been systematically 
destroying cultural sites? and references”’—in addition to repressing the Polish 
minority leadership." 

As far as bloc politics and the West are concerned, two factors must be men- 
tioned. First, the CEE countries in question will very likely continue to regard 
the US and NATO as their key military partners and security guarantors. Second, 
the approach Washington has taken concerning China and the threat Beijing poses 
to the US-led world order will not change. 

At the intersection of these two factors are the steps which the CEE counties 
could (or should) undertake to address the Chinese threat. Following the example 
of bilateral cooperation with Washington set by Lithuania (a radical shift away from 
China, and later on securing a trade deal with the US) and Romania's declaration 
that it will exclude Chinese companies from public infrastructure contracts,” 
the question arises whether these countries should largely or entirely adopt the 
US approach towards China—or, if not fully, to what extent? Using the example 
of the 2022 Russian aggression, the aforementioned CEE countries have made 
significant steps in securitizing^ the issue of foreign, systematic threats— could this 
securitization “spill over" to their Chinese relations?”* Between 2024 and 2026, 
these countries will likely update their national security strategies; the resulting 
strategic documents are likely to provide answers to these questions. 
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‘Transformative power, the desire to affect another state’s policies, is present and 
is employed in bilateral relations between the aforementioned regional states and 
Ukraine. Two approaches can be seen in this respect. On the one hand, Warsaw, 
making use of its support for Kyiv, uses an economic-societal, non-coercive 
approach that aims at eliminating bilateral trade barriers, while also aiming at 
settling historical differences. However, since the Ukrainian state is also focused 
on cracking down on corruption,” the Poles might be knocking on open doors. 
Romania, on the other hand, another key regional state, is taking an approach that 
extends to coercion, and utilizing international organizations” to resolve the issue 
of the Romanian minority in Ukraine." On the basis of information” published 
by the Ukrainian Institute for Central European Strategy, the efficacy of the Polish 
approach is likely to be higher. 

Regardless of whether the non-coercive, the coercive, or a one that uses ele- 
ments of both will prevail, under no circumstances should coercion extend to 
hampering the strategic Ukrainian goal of achieving closer integration with Euro- 
Atlantic structures. 

Regarding the CEE region and the role Poland wants to play within, one of 
the key questions concerns the openness of other states to accept Polish (economic) 
goals, an objective that has been lately emphasized by President Andrzej Duda as 
well.” According to the media, Germany has backed off from opening a Poland- 
based repair center serving weaponry handed over to Ukraine.* In his 2023 speech, 
Foreign Minister Rau was very open in stating that Poland aims at utilizing the 
Three Seas Initiative for the reconstruction of Ukraine*'!—it is likely that the 
ambassadorial nomination? of the head of the Polish Development Bank, Beata 
Daszynska-Muzyczka aims at providing the necessary diplomatic background. 
Acting as the voice for 11 other states as well, a unilateral desire of this magnitude 
will need answers from CEE states. 
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Hungary  Dubious Loyalty: Orban’s Regime 
Strategy in the Russia-Ukraine War 
Bálint Madlovics and Bálint Magyar 


1. Hungary's patronal autocracy and the full-scale invasion 


Hungary today is a post-communist mafia state. In 2010, an autocratic breakthrough 
replaced the world of competing corrupt networks, i.e., a patronal democracy, and 
established a single-pyramid patronal network, led by the chief patron, Viktor 
Orbán (Figure 1). With a two-thirds majority in the parliament, Orbán was 
able to rewrite the constitution and the electoral law one-sidedly; and in the last 
years, referring to different types of crisis situations (migration, the pandemic, 
and the Russian-Ukrainian war) he has ruled by decree without any democratic 
restraint. He has also been able appoint his own clients to head the institutions 
that would normally serve to check and balance state power in a democratic regime 
(constitutional court, media authority, national council overseeing the courts, 
election monitoring bodies, etc.) without the need for consensus. The creation 
of unlimited constitutional and appointing powers has emptied the formal 
institutional system: the people who hold the majority of public power are in 
practice political front men, at various levels, who do not exercise the authority 
of their position autonomously, but merely execute in the sphere of legality 
decisions made outside of legally defined institutions. The decisions made by the 
informal patronal network, Orbán' adopted political family, can be described and 
understood by the twin motives of concentration of power and accumulation of 
wealth, carried out through bloodless means of state coercion applied with wide 
amplitude of arbitrariness. Hence, the regime is a patronal autocracy, and the state 
in such a regime can be identified as a mafia state.’ 

Between 2010 and February 2022, Orban and his party, Fidesz, were re-elected 
twice with a two-thirds majority in manipulated elections.’ In foreign policy, the 
same period saw growing tensions between Hungary and its Western partners, as 
well as increasing formal and informal dependencies on Russia. Several clashes with 
the EU over the latter’s criticisms of de-democratization in Hungary took place 
while Russian gas-diplomacy, the ongoing expansion of the Paks Nuclear Power 
Plant, and other similar deals put Hungary in an obliged, dependent position in 
exchange for private benefit. 
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Figure 1. Modeled trajectory of Hungary (1949-2023). 
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When the full-scale Russian military invasion of Ukraine started on February 24, 
2022, Hungarian politics was preoccupied with the upcoming elections in April. 
The frightening news of war in a neighboring country combined with the increasing 
flow of Ukrainian refugees immediately elevated the topic to the center of the cam- 
paign. While the unified opposition had a hard time finding a unified response to 
the events, the war created an unexpected situation for Orbán’s patronal autocracy 
as well. 

In this chapter, we analyze Orbán's response to the Russian invasion in 
the context of his regime (rather than the country), strategy, as well as the patron- 
client relationship that has been developing with Putin’s Russia since 2010. In the 
pre-invasion period, Orban’s regime strategy on the geopolitical level was focused 
on protecting his mafia state’s corrupt operations from the EU and expanding 
them towards Russia. In the next sections, we explain Hungary’s position in the EU, 
the steps in developing the patron-client relationship with Putin, and analyze the 
two narratives that Orban, as an ideology-applying populist, has carefully crafted as 
part of his regime strategy: a negative, de-legitimizing one for the EU (“we won't be 
a colony") and a positive, de-stigmatizing one for Putin’s Russia (“Eastern opening”). 

Steven Levitsky and Lucan Way argue in their famous book on competitive 
authoritarianism that Western linkage and leverage leads to a country’s democra- 
tization.’ In contrast, when the full-scale Russian invasion started, Orbán's mafia 
state was in Western linkage and under Russian leverage. The result—which 
is analyzed in the second half of the chapter—suggests the opposite of democratic 
change: the crisis in Hungary’s “bridge role” between West and East, Orban’s 
subsequent attempts to maintain it anyway, and his anti-Ukrainian campaign on 
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the domestic scene and pro-Russian steps on the international stage point to the 
prolonged existence of a mafia state on the EU’s periphery. 


2. An EU member in Russia’s criminal ecosystem: the situation in 
Orbán's Hungary before the invasion 


2.1. The Hungarian mafia state and the European Union 


In the years since 2010, Orbán's patronal autocracy has sought to consolidate its 
position by breaking down the autonomies that potentially threaten its power: 
autonomous media, autonomous NGOs, the autonomy of entrepreneurs, and the 
autonomy of citizens, although it has been able to curtail individual freedoms least 
of all. This is at least partially explained by the fact that Hungary is a member of the 
European Union (EU).* 

On the other hand, Hungary is the only mafia state in the EU. While corruption 
is endemic in other post-communist countries that have joined the EU, such as 
Romania and Bulgaria, the proportional election systems and divided executive 
power in these countries have prevented the emergence of a single-pyramid 
patronal network.’ The type of autocratic regime that Orban has established in 
Hungary is very different from Jarosław Kaczyriski’s autocratic attempt in Poland 
as well, despite the similarities in their ideological panels. (By “panels? we mean 
pre-prepared ideological explanations and arguments that can be drawn out at any 
time and used to legitimize and defend the regime against critics.) While Orbán's 
regime seeks wealth, and key decisions are made through informal mechanisms 
instead of through formal institutions, Kaczynski is conducting a conservative- 
autocratic experiment which is driven as much by ideology as by the quest for 
power.® Neither informal patronalism nor centrally organized corruption appear 
in the Polish case, only party nepotism’ and the extension of formal powers of the 
state through nationalization.* 

The EU was founded on the presumption of regime homogeneity, that is, that 
all its members would be liberal democracies, and even if their respective leaders 
were to disagree or wish to follow different interests they would have a joint 
platform of common norms to work out their differences. Therefore, it lacks the 
appropriate mechanisms to deal with regime heterogeneity. Whereas a majority 
of the EU members are Western liberal democracies, they are accompanied by 
a conservative autocratic attempt (Poland), patronal democracies (Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Slovakia), and a patronal autocracy (Hungary). Of these, patronal autocracy is 
the most subversive because it is incompatible with Western member states, as well 
as with both the EU’s political foundations (liberal democracy) and its economic 
foundations (market economy). 
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While the lack of effective defensive mechanisms that would foster regime 
homogeneity is a structural-design flaw of the EU, the rationality of common 
values as declared by the EU have clashed with the rationality of geopolitics with its 
pressure of circumstances. More specifically, Central Europe (and within it, Orban’s 
mafia state) is situated on the periphery of empires, between Western Europe, on 
the one hand, and the patronal autocracy that is Russia, on the other. Before the 
invasion of Ukraine, the EU saw the dilemma as follows: a move to admit the post- 
communist countries of the Balkans and Eastern Europe as members of the Union 
would lead to a catastrophic decline in the system of common values; however, 
a flat out rejection of these countries, let alone an expulsion of autocratic regimes 
from within the EU, would give the Russian empire, currently in the process of 
reincarnation, the opportunity to expand towards the West. 

This perception pushed the EU towards the creation of a “buffer zone" — 
countries situated within the EU, but largely outside the Eurozone. In giving up 
their romantic beliefs and original mission following the collapse of the Berlin Wall, 
the Western European political elite began to consider the buffer-zone countries 
like Hungary not as companions who had fallen behind culturally, but only as areas 
to be influenced economically. The EU aimed to achieve its geopolitical objectives 
through support granted to the buffer states; at the same time, however, the EU 
itself was equipped only for addressing ad hoc violations of common European 
values by means of mediation, persuasion, and judicial avenues, and lacked the tools 
for preventing the systematic erosion of liberal democracy. This discrepancy has 
been exploited by Orban, using EU funds—which comprise transfers amounting 
to around 4 percent of the Hungarian GDP every year?—to finance his clients and 
subsequently strengthen his autocratic regime.’” 


2.2. Regime strategy instead of country strategy: mafia state geopolitics and the 
de-stigmatization of Russia 


A criminal organization, whether private or public, has two basic functions. First, 
it tries to accumulate wealth for its members, which necessitates some source of 
money and the ability to launder it; second, it needs to be able to ensure impunity 
for its members, deactivating control mechanisms," such as law enforcement and 
prosecution, which would prevent them from spending their accumulated wealth.” 
Domestically, Orban has the political power, both formally (through his supermajority) 
and informally (through his clients), to achieve these goals.” Internationally, he has 
to achieve these goals within a specific geopolitical environment with different actors, 
countries, and international organizations with different facilitating and hindering 
aspects. 
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After his victory in 2010, Orban faced a wealth accumulation-impunity conun- 
drum. On the one hand, there was the EU, which provided funds to Hungary 
(wealth accumulation) but which also included the possibility of oversight 
(threatened impunity). On the other hand, there were Eastern autocrats, who— 
being patronal actors themselves—would not complain about corruption risks or 
rule of law issues regarding international trade deals (impunity) but who had yet to 
establish relations with Orbán's adopted political family (no wealth accumulation). 
The logic of the mafia state, however, dictated weakening ties with the EU, reducing 
the relationship as much as possible to material support, while strengthening ties 
with Eastern autocrats and with Putin’s Russia in particular. The ultimate goal of 
this strategy was to establish a “bridge role” in the above-mentioned buffer zone 
situated on the periphery of the West and the East. Orbán intended to secure his 
regime "while 'taxing two empires': obtaining structural and cohesion funds from 
the EU, while energy agreements with the Russian empire provided an additional 
supply of funds.”* But such a geopolitical equilibrium necessitated opposing move- 
ments towards the EU and Russia. 

All this reflects a regime strategy instead of a country strategy. While the 
latter would position Hungary as a country in the geopolitical space, Orbán's 
actions reflected predominantly regime interests of maintaining, expanding, 
and preserving patronal autocratic rule. The ideological “country strategy" of 
the government, making use of ideological panels such as "national sovereignty" 
and “Eastern opening; ? came together as a value-incoherent but functionally 
coherent combination. On the basis ofthe so-called “Eastern opening,” national 
sovereignty was surrendered to Putin's Russia, on which both the country and 
Orbán himself have become significantly and increasingly dependent (see below). 
On the other hand, the panel of “national sovereignty" appeared only to deflect 
Western criticisms of de-democratization and corruption in Hungary, while it 
conspicuously never surfaced in relation to Russia which was embraced on the 
grounds of the “Eastern opening.” 

Based on the regime strategy of opposing movements towards the EU 
and Putin’s Russia, functional coherence manifested itself in the symmetrical 
interpretation of these two foreign entities (Table 1). Ideological panels were 
carefully selected to fit two narratives, tailored to the mafia state’s geopolitical 
positions: a negative narrative where the elements were tuned to delegitimize the 
EU’s role and oversight; and a positive narrative where the elements were tuned 
to legitimize the new relations with Putin’s Russia. While the former position is 
necessarily confrontational, generating and aggravating social resentments, the 
latter position is non-confrontational and aims to pacify society with its new 
geopolitical allies. 
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Using the argument of national sovereignty in relation to the EU, Orban 
has argued that only “we, Hungarians” have the right to decide on cases of 
national interest, whereas foreign interference amounts to the violation of this 
right, the illegitimate narrowing of the room for maneuver for the legitimate, 
national government. As he declared on March 15, 2012, on the national holiday 
commemorating the Hungarian revolution of 1848, Hungary “will not be a colony” 
of the EU.’® 


Table 1. Symmetrical interpretations of the EU and the East in the Orban regime's narrative. 


In relation to the EU In relation to Putin's Russia 
(negative narrative) (positive narrative) 
de-legitimation: legitimation: 


the national interest is legitimately defined by — | the national interest is to develop new economic 
domestic and not foreign actors (emphasizing relations while respecting foreign regimes and 


costs over benefits) their leaders (emphasizing benefits over costs) 
stigmatization: de-stigmatization: 

framing the EU as the supporter of “them” framing Russia as the supporter of “us” against 
against “us,” building on existing social "them; taming existing social resentments 
resentments (against migrants, LGBT, etc.) (against communists, etc.) 


Orban’s “national freedom fight” is a mafia state's fight for impunity within the 
EU. National sovereignty was used by Fidesz politicians to justify Hungary’s refusal 
to join the European Public Prosecutor’s Office," and more regularly to deflect 
criticisms in rule of law and democracy debates. The responses to detailed criticisms 
such as the Tavares and the Sargentini reports transformed the mere reference 
to national sovereignty into a broader narrative of the clash of visions about 
Europe's future as a "Europe of nations" or an imperial “United States of Europe,’ as 
Orban explained in the European Parliament in 2013.? Indeed, Orban’s “Europe 
of nations" program is simply a demand for a new relationship with the EU: to 
maintain the obligation for the transfer of European funds for convergence, while 
ensuring autonomy for the establishment of distinct national democracies, namely, 
autocracies. 

On the other hand, countries like Putin's Russia are embedded in a positive 
context in the symbolic slogan of an *Eastern opening." Orbán first spoke of 
an "Eastern wind blowing in the world economy" in 2010, a metaphor he used 
several times later in his speeches.” In this context, the national interest is identified 
with seeking "the most intensive cooperation possible with China, Russia, the Arab 
world, and the emerging Central Asian region,’ as Orban explained to Hungarian 
diplomats in 2011.’ As opposed to the delegitimizing EU narrative, which 
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emphasizes the limitations imposed on the regime by the European community, 
the legitimizing Eastern narrative emphasizes the (economic) benefits of these 
incipient relationships while omitting to mention any possible (political) costs. 

Between 2010 and 2022, Orban met Putin 11 times, both in Moscow and in 
Budapest.” These diplomatic meetings were typically followed by press releases 
on both the Russian and Hungarian sides, praising the other country and looking 
forward to developing closer economic relations. In 2013, Orban explained that “it 
is in Hungary’s basic interest to have good relations and maintain close cooperation 
with Russia,” and that “we, Hungarians are aware of [...] Russia’s weight and 
importance, but the respect we have for Russia is not primarily due to Russia’s 
size, but to its culture, and our respect for Russian culture is the basis for our good 
economic cooperation"? 

The symmetry of the de-legitimation of the EU and the legitimation of Russia 
was accompanied by a similar symmetry of stigmatization and de-stigmatization, 
respectively. Since 2015, there have been several nationwide state-sponsored cam- 
paigns against the EU in Hungary, portraying “Brussels” as an ally of George Soros 
and a supporter of illegal migration and LGBT propaganda." Intensive hate and 
fear campaigns reached beyond Fidesz’s own voter base: in a referendum about 
the alleged threat of sex reassignment treatments for underage children in 2022, 
around 3.6 million people voted “no,” as the Fidesz campaign suggested, exceeding 
the number of Fidesz’s list votes of around 3 million.” 

As Putin’s autocracy moved from the side of "them" to that of “us” in Orban’s 
populist narrative, a similar movement of de-stigmatization, or the taming existing 
social resentments, could be seen as well. Earlier, as an opposition politician, Orban 
was highly critical of Putin, publicly condemning Russia’s military invasion of Georgia 
in 2008, and arguing that Hungary must not become "Gazproms happiest barrack” 
(a reference to Hungary being called the “happiest barrack” ofthe Eastern bloc before 
the regime change). To legitimize Hungary new geopolitical line, Orban’s task was 
to reverse this rhetoric, and portray Putin and Russia in a positive light. 

Instead of a direct campaign, the combined effect of three elements should be 
mentioned. The first is the reinterpretation of anti-communism. Orban started his 
political career before the regime change, positioning himself against the Soviet 
Union and Russian oppression. This was clearly stated ina memorably radical speech 
on June 16, 1989, urging the removal of Soviet troops from Hungary, which later 
became a point of reference in Fidesz’s interpretation of the history of the regime 
change.” Anti-communism has been a strong pillar of the Fidesz identity, but the 
term has become a general negative group marker over time. Just as Putin who, 
relying on the Russian historical experience, identifies all his opponents as “Nazis” 
(such as the Ukrainians, for example), untethering the term from its historical 
or factual meaning, Fidesz has used the term “communist” for its opponents, 
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de-selecting the Russian component from the term’s historical meaning. Before 
2010, the epithet was used by Fidesz for the socialist-liberal coalition (MSZP- 
SZDSZ); later, it became a slur for both Fidesz’s opposition and the EU. As Orban 
stated in his speech on the national holiday of October 23, 2013: 


We know that Hungarian freedom has not only had heroes but has also had traitors 
as well. We know that all of our revolutions have been crushed from outside. We also 
know that there have always been those who have helped the external enemy. Austro- 
Russian collaborators, communist militiamen, Red Barons—depending on what was 
in fashion at the time. [...] We know that there were those and there will always be 
those who are ready to give Hungary to the colonizers again. [...] [They want to take] 
away the chance for us Hungarians to really decide about our own lives. Not about 


politics and not about political parties—but about our own lives." 


The second element in Russia's de-stigmatization is the spread of Kremlin propa- 
ganda by public media and patronalized private media, portraying Russia in 
a positive light in Hungarian news programs and news services.”* The replication 
of Russian fake news and self-legitimizing narratives—such as Russia’s fight against 
“decadent” Western tendencies like LGBT rights—was particularly impactful given 
the dominated media environment that the Orban regime has built.” 

Finally, the widely and positively publicized meetings of high-ranking political 
actors from Hungary and Russia—primarily Orban and Putin, but also ministers of 
foreign affairs Péter Szijjarté and Sergey Lavrov—also contributed to the growing 
public acceptance of Eastern actors, particularly in contrast to the harsh criticism 
leveled against the West. The overall effect of de-stigmatization was Putin’s relative 
popularity in Hungary, particularly among Fidesz voters. In 2017, 53% of the 
population maintained that Hungary should stand somewhere between West and 
East, with only 39% saying that it should stand on the side of the West; at the same 
time, 44% of the population had positive attitudes toward Putin (the highest such 
figure among the Visegrád countries), which was also 6 percentage points higher 
than Merkel's support, and only 1 percentage point lower than Orbán's. Among 
Fidesz voters, Putin had a sympathy index of 5496 in 2018, well above the average 
(43%) and significantly above Merkel's index (2996)? Further research that same 
year found that Putin was the most popular foreign leader in Hungary in the 18-59 
age group, especially among those without a diploma.*! 


2.3. Growing dependence on Putin: becoming Russia’s “sub-sovereign mafia state” 


The fundamental change in Orban’s public stance regarding Russia came in 2009, as 
two journalists explain in a long investigative article on the Orbán-Putin relation- 
ship.» As they write: 
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In November 2009, Orban, already a favorite of the upcoming elections, met Russian 
leader Vladimir Putin in Saint Petersburg. The purpose of that meeting was for the two 
politicians, who had never met before, to get to know each other. [Later,] two influen- 
tial Hungarian businessmen [travelled to] Moscow weeks before Hungary’s April 2010 
parliamentary election. Both men belonged to the inner circle of [...] Orban [...]. One 
of them was Lajos Simicska, a longtime friend of Orban and his ally in making Fidesz 
the dominant political force in Hungary. The other person was Zsolt Nyerges, one of 
Simicska’s associates and an old friend of the Orban family. [...] The goal of Simicska 
and Nyerges’ trip was to establish new business relations between the leaderships of 
the two countries. [...] One source described it as an “introductory visit.” Another said 
that the FSB official told Simicska and Nyerges that, if they need help in business, they 


“can rely on Russia.” 


While there had been unconfirmed rumors of earlier corrupt deals between Orban 
and Russia in the 19905,? the above-described meetings marked a turn in Orban's 
politics which cannot be explained on ideological grounds. Rather, it followed 
the needs of the mafia state which looks for sources of money while ensuring the 
opportunities of money laundering as well as impunity. The two meetings described 
above appear as a “job interview” for the position of client to the chief patron of 
Russia. This has resulted in the deepening international dependency of Hungary on 
Russia and of Orban, personally, on Putin. 

Since 2010, Hungarian foreign policy, going against the grain of EU and 
transatlantic obligations, has consisted of the search for legitimization and the 
quest for financial favors from Putin and other Eastern autocrats. This is nothing 
more but the expansion of the adopted political family’s scope of operations, that is, 
of their power and wealth accumulation through the tools of foreign policy. Simply 
put, foreign policy and foreign trade policy have been replaced by family business, 
and the multiple-phase transformation of the institutional system of foreign policy 
has also been carried out in view of this objective.” Before, foreign policy had 
been led by the ministry for foreign affairs, mainly staffed with career diplomats, 
while foreign trade policy had been overseen by the ministry for economy. The 
appointment in 2012 of former Fidesz spokesperson and later head of Orban's 
cabinet and press, international, and organizational staff, Péter Szijjártó, as secretary 
of state for foreign affairs and ministerial coordinator of Hungary’s foreign trade 
with the East was a sign of impending changes in the tasks of foreign policy. 

As the chief patrons direct delegate, Szijjártó was tasked with visiting a host of 
autocratic regimes, from Saudi Arabia to Azerbaijan, from Moscow to Beijing. If we 
look at the business aspect of the forming relationships, the other members of the 
Visegrád Group have clearly managed to achieve more dynamic trade growth with 
Eastern countries. What is growing in Hungary is the proportion of foreign trade 
deals linked to the adopted political family. Unlike the EU, Eastern autocracies 
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do not grant transfers to the Orbán regime—what they grant are corruption 
opportunities. They appear as an alternative source of wealth on Orbán's radar 
because they are willing to make trade deals where there is no requirement or 
opportunity of control. While EU funds are given for specific purposes, and their 
misuse may bring consequences for the respective country, contracts concluded 
with Eastern autocrats are devoid of requirements pertaining to high corruption 
risk, overpricing, or any other issues related to transparency and the rule of law. 
Whether the money involved is either loaned to Hungary or is spent directly from 
the Hungarian budget, the freedom afforded to the subsequent business structures 
allows for the large-scale, more efficient expropriation of Hungarian taxpayers’ 
money. 

Four key deals between Orbán's Hungary and Putin’s Russia may be mentioned 
in this regard: 


1. After a confidential meeting with Putin in 2013, Orban committed himself 
to the expansion of the Paks nuclear power plant, to be funded for the 
most part by a EUR 10 billion Russian loan. The deal was announced 
unexpectedly as the details had been worked out in secret, whereas 
the documents of the transaction were classified for 30 years. According 
to estimates, the construction costs, defined in contracts that were granted 
with no public tendering and with the proceeds thus going straight into the 
pockets of the adopted political family, account for approximately 4096 of 
the total budget.’ 


2. The public Hungarian electricity company Magyar Villamos Müvek (MVM) 
concluded a host of new contracts with energy trader MET Holding AG, 
partly owned by offshore companies. The model ofa centrally operated cash 
pump—with the participation of parliament, the government, a mammoth 
public company, and an offshore private company—resulted in dividends of 
around HUF 50 billion (ca. EUR 160 million). While this model did not 
officially involve the Russian state, a Russian private actor was among the 
owners of the offshore company, and the deal was not opposed by Gazprom 
even though it clearly violated their interests. Experts and background 
sources also confirm Russian involvement in the case.” 


3. The Hungarian government prioritized Russian interests over Hungarian 
interests when it decided to finance a Russian company instead of the 
Hungarian winner of an Egyptian tender for the purchase of 1,300 railway 
carriages worth many hundreds of billions of forints.*” 

4, Putin found an eager partner in the Orban government in his project to bring 
one of the former Soviet Bloc’s institutions, the International Investment 
Bank (IIB), back to life. Suspected of espionage, the bank relocated its 
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headquarters from Moscow to Budapest while receiving many privileges 
from the Hungarian government. The bank plays the role of an alternative 
source of money for the mafia state, which can be given loans and support for 
projects which the EU would not finance.* 


Hungary, however, has little in the way of solvent goods other than disloyalty 
towards the EU and NATO, in addition to the petty adopted political family 
dealings. The Orbán regime routinely channels subversive Russian propaganda and 
helps erode European trust in the EU, NATO, and liberal democracy in general? 
while also providing a home for Russian secret service activity.“ Hungary's critique 
of Western sanctions during the annexation of Crimea, describing them as an 
ineffective measure not conducive to a solution, was a show of loyalty towards Putin 
and a gesture aimed to bolster legitimization, as was the lifting of Putin’s diplomatic 
quarantine and his warm welcome in Budapest in February 2015. 

The geopolitical relationship between the Hungarian and Russian patronal 
autocracies can be interpreted in the terms of world-systems theory, although with 
a spin on its usual categories. In the world-systems theory, the "core" refers to the 
countries where the benefits of the global division of labor concentrate, and the 
“periphery,” where the costs are to be found.*! While this theory was developed to 
analyze formal and legal economic actors (particularly the US and its relations to 
other countries), we can move the focus to informal and illegal economic actors 
and their systemic interrelations, insofar as they constitute a so-called criminal 
ecosystem.” Thus, we may say that Russia is the core ofa criminal ecosystem, 
whereas Hungary has become its “semi-periphery” where the core state's illegal 
deals are made with the main holders of political power, i.e., with the local chief 
patron who receives benefits but who also enters into a patron-client relationship 
with the core state's chief patron. The deals described above, while they serve the 
goals of Orbán's mafia state, also tie it into Putin's criminal ecosystem in a semi- 
peripheral vassal position. 

In short, the program ofthe Eastern Opening in Hungarian foreign policy aims 
to secure socially unchecked, freely expendable resources for the adopted political 
family through its connections to Putin and other autocrats. Three aspects need to 
be understood here: 


1. this is not classical commerce, for the chief merchandise is Hungary’s 
disloyalty to the EU, for which the adopted political family gains financial 
favors; 


2. itis not the countries and nations but the autocrats between whom the 
Eastern Opening serves to create an intimate, family atmosphere; 

3. the Orbán- Putin relationship is not a partnership of "two criminal equals" 
but one of subordination. 
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Orban gains access to corrupt deals with Russia, but the reverse does not occur: 
Putin does not expect corrupt monies from Hungary but rather growing imperial 
influence. Although a mutually beneficial exchange, the fact that illegal material 
benefits are received by Orban and not Putin creates a dependency relation which 
Orban cannot renounce. On the formal side, the Hungarian government becomes 
a useful tool for Moscow’s offensive energy diplomacy designed to gain influence; 
not only does it do nothing for reducing Hungary’s Eastern energy dependency, it 
even exacerbates it. On the informal side, Orbán's adopted political family becomes 
entangled in Putin’s informal patronal network from which there is no free exit. 


3. The mafia state and the war: Western linkage and Russian leverage 


3.1. The crisis in the bridge role between West and East 


With the full-scale Russian invasion of Ukraine, Orban had to face the fact that 
the bridge role which had ensured wealth accumulation with impunity for his 
regime practically disappeared. On the one hand, the antipathy and sense of danger 
generated by the invasion on the part of Western countries removed the geopolitical 
reality of tolerating semi-autocratic regimes in the buffer zone. There is no room 
for intermediaries in war, especially not for actors within the EU serving Russian 
interests. On the other hand, Orban, who had previously found allies in Western 
populist circles for all his populist campaigns, was confronted with a previously 
unimaginable Western unity against Russia in the face of the Russian invasion. The 
moral discrediting of the Putin regime is such that the Western populist parties that 
were previously (openly or indirectly) pro-Russian could no longer be supporters of 
Orban’s two-track policy. 

Domestic politics were also shaken by the unexpected invasion which started on 
February 24, only 38 days before the 2022 Hungarian national elections (April 3). 
The event seemingly caught the Hungarian government by surprise, both in terms 
of communication and in action. Within a short period of time, huge numbers 
of refugees began to flow into the country from Ukraine. In a week, around 128 
thousand refugees had come through the Hungarian-Ukrainian border; a week 
later, a flow of refugees arriving at the same pace appeared at the Hungarian- 
Romanian border as well. The daily average of refugees coming in between February 
24 and May 8 was 13,655.* Although most of the refugees did not want to stay in 
Hungary, the Hungarian social services were not prepared to manage such a flow, 
especially because of the neglect of the asylum system in line with the anti-migrant 
rhetoric of previous years. The task was taken up by the spontaneous action of 
civil society, NGOs, and private individuals. Notably, this was in contrast to the 
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previous rhetoric of the Orban regime which attacked NGOs, in particular ones 
like Migration Aid that assisted refugees. 

The number of Hungarians providing aid and shelter and volunteering in 
helping the Ukrainian refugees indicated that a mass of sympathy had been 
generated towards the refugees. Earlier, Orbán's fear campaigns against migration 
had stigmatized “illegal migrants” from the Middle East with different cultural, 
ethnic, and religious backgrounds. In that case, already existing resentments were 
effectively increased from a moderate or average level to an extreme via a government 
campaign.“ Now, however, some of the refugees were Transcarpathian Hungarians 
coming from the close vicinity of the border, but even apart from them most of 
the Ukrainian refugees were white, Christian women and children. Rather than 
fear-generating potential, which is the normal criterion for selecting a group for 
stigmatization in ideology-applying campaigns, Ukrainian refugees had sympathy- 
generating potential. This potential was evident in the case of Ukraine as a country 
as well, owing to the obviousness of the Russian aggression and the visualization 
and media presentation of the attack and subsequent war crimes. The fact that a 
week after the beginning of the invasion 64 percent of Fidesz voters did not find the 
offensive justified created a previously unseen division in the Fidesz camp.” 

Orban, however, was caught in a dependency relationship with Putin’s Russia. 
With the outbreak of the war, he found himself in a situation where the victim was 
supported by his previously attacked ally, the EU (and with it, the US), while he 
himself was tied to the aggressor, Russia, in a patron-client relationship. He did not 
want to give up on the bridge role he had been building nor did he want to sever his 
ties to Russia and clearly devote himself to the West, which threatened to cut off his 
regime’s funding or cease its impunity. Thus, Orban had to completely reverse the 
people’s emerging sympathy towards Ukraine; he had to formally support Western 
sanctions while maintaining his existing corrupt relations with Russia; and he had 
to use his veto powers to blackmail the EU to secure funding, minimize control 
and, in several cases, act in the interests of Russia. 


3.2. Orban’s anti-Ukraine campaign: generating fear, reversing solidarity, and 
encouraging selfishness 


While the Ukrainian refugees lacked fear-generating potential, Orban was still able 
to build his electoral campaign on the high fear-generating potential of the war 
itself. On this basis, he redrew the fault lines in domestic politics between those 
serving and those betraying the national interest. Already in February, he stressed 
that Hungary “must be left out of this conflict” and therefore he “rejected proposals 
from the Left urging the government to send troops and weapons to Ukraine." 6 The 
message was repeated on all government channels: the security of the Hungarian 
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people was the top priority for Fidesz, while the opposition position in favor of 
Ukraine would put the Hungarian people in danger. 

The amorphous fear of war became a group fear projected onto the opposition. 
The opposition was used in Orbán's messaging in order to anthropomorphize 
the fear of war, and in doing so the government succeeded in transforming the 
position of not going to war into a group conflict between the “peace-seeking” and 
the ^warmongering" parties. Setting the context was greatly facilitated by an early 
statement by Péter Márki-Zay, the opposition's joint candidate for prime minister, 
who said that if the Euro-Atlantic alliance (referring to Hungary’s membership 
in NATO) decided to do so, Hungary could even send weapons and soldiers to 
Ukraine. Presenting Marki-Zay’s conditional statement as a straight-on assertion, 
this interview fragment was used during the campaign as a basis for claiming the 
opposition would take Hungary into war. 

The second element of the campaign after re-drawing the fault lines and gener- 
ating fear according to the abovementioned parameters was to curb the solidarity- 
generating potential of the Ukrainian side. It was not possible to launch a direct 
stigmatization campaign against the influx of refugees, and they were regularly 
referred to as refugees rather than migrants in the government’s communications, as 
opposed to those arriving from the Middle East in 2015-2016. However, the regime 
did try to reduce the visibility of the refugees. In opposition to the spontaneous 
civil unity that emerged, the representatives of the government quickly declared it 
a state responsibility to care for the refugees, who were transported by bus to the 
BOK Sports Hall in Budapest. In many cases, their care was not resolved there," 
and NGOs and journalists who had previously reported on the refugee influx with 
empathy in the media were excluded from the hall. The sports hall was cordoned off 
and access to it was at the discretion of the police. 

To delegitimize solidarity with the Ukrainian state, Orban portrayed the 
Russian invasion as a Slavic internal affair, which Hungary had nothing to do with. 
As he clearly stated in an interview: 


We've never been involved in the debate about how many states the great Slavic sea to 
the east of us actually consists of, how many nations it comprises. We've never been 
involved in the debate about what kind of military-security agreement they conclude 
with one another: whether Russia gives Ukraine a security guarantee, whether Ukraine 
gives Russia a security guarantee, whether or not Ukraine can join NATO. That’s not 
a debate for us, it’s not a debate that we needed to be involved in or will need to be 


involved in: it’s a debate between two other countries.” 


Note that Orban uses Russian narrative elements about the country’s security needs 
and the problem of Ukraine joining NATO. Later, in his programmatic speech 
in Baile Tuşnad, Orban described this in more detail and repeated the Russian 
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position, practically word for word, about the real cause of the war being the West 
“rejecting the offer” of stopping NATO’s expansion. He also maintained that the 
way the West interprets the situation is completely wrong because Ukraine will 
not win the war with Western weapons and trainers because of the superiority of 
the Russian army; sanctions will not sway Moscow while they hit Europe harder; 
and “most of the world is demonstrably not on [Ukraine's] side” including China, 
India, Brazil, South Africa, the Arab world, and Africa.” 

The media of the Orban regime also sought to stir up direct resentment by 
highlighting grievances against Hungarians in Ukraine, particularly in relation to 
the controversial Ukrainian language law introduced in previous years. The message 
of “it’s none of our business” and “Ukraine deserved its fate” was then further 
reinforced by the pro-government media which continued to broadcast Kremlin 
propaganda during the campaign period.?' Indeed, the percentage of terms used 
to describe Russian aggression that were in line with Russian propaganda (e.g. 
“military operation,’ "liberation") or were obfuscatory (e.g., “conflict, “situation, 
“crisis” ) could be found significantly more often in the largest Hungarian news 
portals than in Western media like the BBC.” 

In pro-government circles, conspiracy theories such as that Ukrainian President 
Volodymyr Zelensky was an American agent and that Russia was merely defending 
itself by launching the attack became commonplace. Orban himself called Zelensky 
an adversary in his victory speech after the elections.” The regime has sought to 
relativize events such as the Bucha massacre, which attracted a great deal of media 
attention and clearly indicated war crimes committed by Russia. Orban refused to 
explicitly condemn Russia over the Bucha massacre, saying that an investigation 
should come first since “we live in a time of mass manipulation" —a statement 
which was criticized by Kaczyński as well.^* 

The final element of the campaign, which endured even after the electoral 
period, was an appeal to collective egoism. This concept refers to an element 
of populism which morally absolves the voters from the burdens of solidarity 
In presenting populist voters (“us”) as the victims, they can become indifferent 
towards the fate of everyone else (“the others”) and indulge themselves in openly 
asserted egoism in the name of the collective, i.e., the national interest.” 

In Orban’s campaign, the first message along these lines appeared already in 
February, when he said that Hungarians “should not pay the price of war"? This 
message was mainly tied to matters of energy in general and possible sanctions on 
gas imports in particular. In Hungary, Russian gas accounts for 3696 of primary 
energy use, far exceeding the exposure of other EU countries, and this is further 
exacerbated by the country's own gas storage which is the second lowest after 
Bulgaria.” On the basis of this dependence, which he has not reduced but increased 
in recent years, Orbán made it a key element of his campaign that a positive 
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relationship with the Russian government was fundamental to maintaining the 
utility price cuts—a propagandistic policy that had been introduced several years 
before. Hence, the material self-interest of the Hungarians was declared more 
important than any sacrifice in the name of solidarity. Fidesz voters were absolved 
from showing solidarity with the victims, the Ukrainian people. After all, we have 
been the victims since the Treaty of Trianon: everyone owes us, we do not owe 
anyone—the self-pity of the average Hungarian goes, whose individual selfishness 
was legitimized by the campaign in a single collective “national” selfishness.* 
Solidarity with the Ukrainian nation, already weakened by the elements mentioned 
above, has been set against the national interest, taking the burden of solidarity off 
the shoulders of the electorate and legitimizing and even encouraging the latter to 
embrace open selfishness instead. 

Collective egoism was most palpable after the elections in Orbán's anti- 
sanctions campaign. The main message here was that sanctions do not work but 
they do hurt us, causing the country severe economic problems such as record- 
high inflation. Orban repeated several times that the war was to be blamed for 
all economic hardships, and that without the sanctions energy prices would stop 
rising and inflation would be halved immediately.” This message with the wording 
“sanction inflation” and “war inflation” was spread in social media ads and by the 
state and patronal media as well. Most notably, the government began a nation-wide 
mobilization campaign called a “national consultation,’ which involved billboards 
visually depicting an actual falling bomb with the inscription “sanctions” on it. 
Next to the bomb, the message read: “the sanctions of Brussels are ruining us.” 

The campaign against sanctions linked collective egoism to Orbán's geopolitical 
regime strategy. It stigmatized and de-legitimized the EU and the West in the 
eyes of the people, while simultaneously attacking, on the communications front, 
the sanctions that had been implemented against Putin’s Russia. 

Propaganda has succeeded in reshaping public opinion. A poll conducted 
between February 28 and March 3 found that 72 percent of the population 
considered Russias attack unjustified, including two-thirds of Fidesz voters.?' By 
the end of the month, 43 percent of Fidesz voters opined that Russia’s aggression 
was justified, while only 37 percent of them condemned the invasion.*? In May, 
Fidesz voters gave Putin an average score of 47 out of 100 based on their preference 
(against a score of 22 among the opposition and 37 among non-partisan voters), 
while 55 percent ofthem held that if Hungary had to choose, it should choose closer 
relations with Russia than with other geopolitical players (24 percent responded 
with the US for this question). The latter figure was 65 percent among young Fidesz 
voters between the age of 18 and 39.9 Finally, a representative poll conducted in 
October found that among Fidesz voters: 
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* the majority blamed the US for the war, followed by Ukraine in second 
place, and Russia only in third; 


* 90% maintained that the sanctions were hitting EU citizens harder than 
Russia, with only 3% saying the opposite; 

* 71% fully agreed and another 9% agreed with the statement that Hungary 
should remain neutral and Ukraine should not be supported “in any way”; 


* 70% fully agreed and another 11% agreed that Ukraine will “inevitably” 
lose, and peace should be concluded even if it means that Ukraine loses 
some of its territory to Russia. 


Such opinions reach beyond the Fidesz camp. Already in April, a global poll 
found that 90% of the Hungarian people believed that their country should not 
get militarily involved in the war (the global average was 72%) and only 53% agreed 
that Hungary must support sovereign countries when they are attacked (the global 
average was 70%).° By May, the proportion of those who saw Russia as an 
aggressor had fallen from 64% to 56%, and 25% believed that the invasion was 
a defensive move on Russia's part. Some 72% of the respondents answered no to 
the question “Would you support sanctions against Russia that would cost you 
more for your energy, with a 94% negative reply from Fidesz voters. 


3.3. Regime strategy in the war: instead of “Huxit,” subversion as a client autocrat 
in the West 


Orbán5 regime strategy is always dressed in the most suitable ideological garb. Three 
key speeches should be mentioned here, which do not reveal the patronalism or the 
twin motives of the mafia state but legitimize major milestones in its development. 


1. In 2009, Orban spoke in Kötcse about the “realistic possibility that the next 
15-20 years of Hungarian politics will not be determined by a dual power 
structure.” Instead, “a large governing party, a central field of political force 
[...] will be able to articulate national issues—not in a constant debate, but 
by representing them by its own nature"? This was the speech of autocratic 
breakthrough, pointing to the strategy of establishing a single-pyramid patronal 
network by doing away with the competitive world of patronal democracy. 


2. In 2014, Orban explained in Baile Tuşnad that “the new state that we are 
constructing in Hungary is an illiberal state, a non-liberal state,’ and that the 
“stars of the international analysts today” are the “not Western, not liberal” 
regimes that have made their nations successful like “Singapore, China, 
India, Russia and Turkey"9 This was the speech of autocratic consolidation 
which, after reporting the success of creating a new regime, proclaimed it 
to be the new normal and envisaged its further expansion and stabilization. 
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3. In 2022, Orban presented the speech of the geopolitics of a client autocrat. 
In a private event, Orban (according to the edited version of his speech 
published by his political director) argued that the Russian invasion and its 
aftermath had brought back “the bloc-based international order of the Cold 
War era,” from which Hungary “must stay out” or it will become a periphery 
of the West. Speaking of the war and the sanctions as two equal wrongs that 
“make the trade routes between East and West impassable,” Orban argued 
that Hungary must keep and increase its number of interstate connections 
instead of severing them: “no to decoupling, yes to connectivity" 9? 


The last speech mentioned above reflects the ambition to maintain Hungary's 
bridge role, despite its apparent crisis. Besides representing the ideal geopolitical 
equilibrium which Orban has been working for, preservation of the bridge role is also 
logical for the mafia state as well because it means avoiding a clear and unquestionable 
integration into the West, which could entail stronger control through the rule of 
law, an increased need to conform at the regime level, and less leverage to mobilize 
resources for the regime’s mafia interests. On the Eastern side, being “connected” is 
a necessity: first, there is no free exit from the patronal relationship with Putin, and 
second, the bridge role helps Orban keep his options open in case he needs an escape 
route to preserve his autocratic rule. Unlike the leaders ousted in color revolutions 
who fled to Putin,” or Vladimir Plahotniuc who left Moldova with his patron’s court 
in a private jet,” Orbán—who is more threatened by international than domestic 
political processes—would prefer “fleeing” with his country. Leaving the Western 
bloc for the East might not seem reasonable as a country strategy, but the situation 
could become such that, as a regime strategy, i.e., from the perspective of maintaining 
power concentration and wealth accumulation, it becomes the least bad scenario for 
the adopted political family. 

However, *Huxit/ or Hungary leaving the EU, seems unlikely in the middle 
run for three reasons. First, Orbán will remain in the EU as long as his two goals 
of wealth accumulation through EU funds and impunity are guaranteed. Since the 
full-scale invasion, the former has been questioned as the EU has started a rule of 
law procedure against Hungary and has frozen a substantial part of the funds until 
a series of (anti-corruption) measures are adopted.” The EU sanctions, however, 
are normative and do not target the perpetrator, i.e., the adopted political family 
directly,” and Orban has been able to unfreeze some of the funds by blackmailing 
the EU with vetoes (see below). Second, the European single market and the “four 
freedoms" —the free movement of goods, capital, services, and people— generate 
economic benefits for the regime (e.g., through the presence of multinational 
companies and increased tax revenues) and they remain highly popular among 
the Hungarian population, although critical attitudes toward the EU have been 
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stronger during anti-EU governmental campaigns.” Third, Huxit would not be 
beneficial from a Russian perspective either as Orbán would lose his most valuable 
currency, i.e., his influence and subversive capacity within the EU. 

Instead of Huxit, the rational regime strategy for the Hungarian mafia state 
is to maintain Russian ties while trying not to damage Western ones too severely. 
This is reflected in the actions taken by Orban since the start of the full-scale war. 
He condemned the Russian invasion, but has never once mentioned Putin by name 
or questioned his personal responsibility (he outright refused to call Putin a war 
criminal;? instead, he has named Joe Biden, George Soros, and long-time domestic 
opponent Ferenc Gyurcsány as the key warmongers); 6 he reluctantly voted in 
favor of every sanctions package but has constantly sought to soften them, trying 
to remove Russian oligarchs from sanctions lists (see below) and negotiating an 
exemption for Hungary from the oil embargo and the price cap on Russian oil. 
(Due to the strong anti-sanctions propaganda, half of Fidesz voters think that 
Orban did not vote for the sanctions at all.) 

Instead of decreasing its dependency on Russia in the field of energy as other 
Western countries have done, Hungary remains committed to the Paks II Nuclear 
Plant contract, as well as to the 15-year (non-public) contract with Gazprom which 
was concluded in 2021 and which was extended with an extra 700 million m? of 
natural gas in July 2022.”* While the ideological cover for this was ensuring cheap 
and secure gas for the country, Orbán eventually bought gas for the highest price in 
Eastern Europe. While the average price of Russian import gas in November 2022 
was 191 eurocents per m°, Hungary received it for 237 eurocents.” It is legitimate 
to ask whether the exceptionally high Russian gas prices to Hungary are part of a 
bad political calculation or a corrupt deal. 

At this point we should mention Minister of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Péter 
Szijjártó, who travelled to Moscow in October 2022 to meet Gazprom CEO Alexey 
Miller to secure the company’s "long-term plans" with Hungary.” Szijjártó, who 
was awarded the Order of Friendship in Moscow in December 2021 by Lavrov, 
never returned the award and has continued negotiations with the Russian party 
during the course of the war. Besides travelling to Russia a number of times to meet 
Lavrov, Szijjártó also met him in New York in September 2022, despite the EU'S 
explicit request not to," and he participated in an international forum on nuclear 
energy in Moscow (as the only Western participant) in November.” In February 
2023, he visited Minsk where he was greeted by his Belarusian counterpart, 
Sergei Aleinik. He repeated the government's panels of “keeping the channels of 
communication open" and that “Hungarians are in favor of peace,” and criticized 
Western actors who speak "the rhetoric of war" and supply weapons to Ukraine, 
risking the prolonging or escalation of the war. Aleinik was invited to Budapest 
in April, where he welcomed the fact that Hungary, like Belarus, was also in favor 
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of peace; Szijjártó, standing next to him, stressed the importance of economic 
relations between the two countries.** In July, Hungary hosted Russian Health 
Minister Mikhail Murashko, becoming the first Russian cabinet minister to visit an 
EU country since the start of the war.? 

While almost every EU member state has expelled Russian spies operating 
under diplomatic cover, no Russian diplomat has been expelled from Hungary 
since the start of the invasion. Instead, Budapest remains a spy hub for the Russian 
secret service.” In 2021, 46 accredited diplomats worked at the Russian embassy in 
Budapest; in 2022, their number was 56 (four times the number in Warsaw and six 
times the number in Prague). While Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Romania, and 
Slovakia terminated their membership in the International Investments Bank (IIB) 
already in March 2022, Hungary decided to remain in the espionage-suspected 
bank." It was not until the US sanctioned the Hungarian vice president ofthe bank 
that Hungary quit ITB in April 2023." 

Besides not cutting ties with Russia, Orban continues to serve Russian 
interests as a client autocrat in the EU. On the military front, Hungary—unlike the 
Western countries and the other Visegrád members—has systematically refused to 
provide any kind of support to the Ukrainian armed forces, withholding not only 
weapons (both lethal and non-lethal) but protective helmets or bulletproof vests as 
well.” At the same time, Orban claimed that Ukraine has become so dependent on 
Western support that it is no longer a sovereign country, and the US could make 
ceasefire and peace talks happen “tomorrow morning,” which would be the best 
course of action.” On the sanctions front, a strong symbolic gesture to Russia was 
the EU’s removal of Patriarch Kirill from the sanctions blacklist after Hungary’s 
objection. Referring to “the sanctity of religious freedom,” the Hungarian mafia 
state protected the Patriarch—a strong supporter of Putin and the invasion, and 
a billionaire oligarch himself—from having his assets frozen and his visa banned.” 
In June 2023, Patriarch Kirill awarded the First Degree of the Order of Glory 
and Honor to Orban for his “persistent efforts” to foster Hungary’s development, 
maintain independent foreign policy, and protect Christian values.” 

According to anonymous diplomatic sources, Hungary also tried to have 
several Russian oligarchs removed from the sanctions list three times, in September 
2022, and in January and February 2023.” The latter attempt was confirmed by 
Szijjártó in an interview with the Russian state news agency Ria Novosti, where 
he said that Hungary worked for lifting sanctions against nine people who were 
“responsible members of the business community” and who had made “very 
important investments" in Central Asia.?* Although these attempts have been 
unsuccessful so far, they suggest either an “irrefusable offer" from the Russian 
chief patron or corrupt relations between the Hungarian regime and the Russian 
oligarchs in question. 
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Matters went beyond symbolic gestures when Orban vetoed the EU’s joint 
loan for Ukraine in December 2022, arguing that Hungary would prefer bilateral 
agreements instead.” Eventually, this veto was dropped when the rest of the EU 
members agreed to a joint loan excluding Hungary. Still, the argument for bilateral 
agreements underlines a characteristic feature of Orbán's regime strategy. Indeed, 
Hungary opted to stay out of not just the joint loan and the above-mentioned oil 
embargo but also out of the joint gas procurement scheme with the other EU states 
as well. While the common leverage of the EU members is considerably greater 
than Hungary’s alone, and therefore a joint procurement should result in lower 
prices (which were promised to the people in the propaganda), such country- 
strategic considerations are secondary to regime-strategic ones. What the regime 
considers is that bilateral agreements are much easier to corrupt since, on the one 
hand, it is much simpler to have the private interests of the adopted political 
family taken into consideration in the deal, and, on the other, a bilateral deal is more 
suitable for setting conditions, i.e., for blackmail. The non-transparency of bilateral 
contracts makes them a preferred method for a mafia state, as has been evident in 
Hungary' deals with Russia and other Eastern autocracies (like Azerbaijan) and 
dictatorships (like China).”° 

The fundamental pattern of the Orban regime’s veto policy reveals both the 
representation of the Russian patron’s interests in the European space and the tactics 
of using veto powers as a means of blackmail to increase the regime’s bargaining 
position in (otherwise unrelated) issues. In relation to the EU, the blocking of the 
NATO accession of Finland and Sweden should be mentioned. While the two 
countries applied for membership as a response to the Russian threat in May 2022, 
Fidesz MPs repeatedly voted against having the issue on the Parliament’s agenda, 
where it was finally discussed in March 2023—only to have the decision postponed, 
at least until a Hungarian delegation could have “clarifying discussions" with the 
representatives of the Finnish and Swedish governments about their previous 
“blatant lies" about democracy and the rule of law in Hungary.” Eventually, the 
Parliament ratified Finland’s NATO membership on March 27, but Orban made 
support for Swedish membership conditional on support from Turkey.” The stalling 
and the new excuses we have seen from the government over the past year on the 
issue are both a gesture towards the Russian and Turkish autocratic regimes and 
a clear indication of the Orbán regime' intent to use the issue for blackmail and 
political agitation against the West.' 

The more the war forces the EU to deal with the Hungary problem, and the 
stronger the measures it implements to curb the mafia state’s interests, the more 
motivated Orban will be in securing his position either on the EU’s periphery or 
outside the EU. The EU, however, can only limit and isolate Hungary as it has 
neither the means nor the power (nor the will, for that matter) to intervene in the 
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regime’s internal functioning or to expel the country from its ranks. Meanwhile, 
both Orban and his patron, Putin, have a vested interest in keeping Hungary in the 
EU. It seems that with the latest budget, the Hungarian government is settling in 
for a longer-term drying up of EU funding, a price it is willing to pay to ensure its 
unaccountability (to protect its autocratic functioning) and impunity (to protect 
its patronal functioning). This could result in a legal stalemate whereby the Orban 
regime is “in the EU as if it were out.” Ironically, we might say that Hungary is on the 
way to become to the EU what Transnistria is to Moldova: a sub-sovereign mafia 
state and transmission belt of Russian (and probably Chinese) interests, which 
cannot be operatively influenced by the “mother country” but remains within the 
latter’s borders for the foreseeable future. 


4. Conclusion: Hungary in the trap of regime strategy 


On August 20, 2023, the national day of the founding of the Hungarian state, 
Orban welcomed the following line of guests in his office: Recep Tayyip Erdogan, 
President of Turkey; Ilham Aliyev, President of Azerbaijan; Shavkat Mirziyoyev, 
President of Uzbekistan; Tamim bin Hamad al-Sani, Emir of Qatar; Sadyr 
Japarov, President of Kyrgyzstan; Aleksandar Vučić, President of Serbia; Serdar 
Berdimuhamedow, President of Turkmenistan; Milorad Dodik, President of the 
Republic of Srpska (the Serbian-majority entity of Bosnia-Herzegovina); Andrej 
Babi’, former Prime Minister of the Czech Republic; Sebastian Kurz, former 
Austrian Chancellor; and Rustam Minnikhanov, Head of Tatarstan (a member 
state of the Russian Federation).'! These people, whom Orban referred to as 
his "friends; provide symbolic illustration to the geopolitical position in which 
the Hungarian chief patron has placed himself and his country. The majority of 
patronal autocrats from the East—including the aggressor, Russia—is as telling as 
the absence of leading politicians from the West (except for Kurz, who has resigned 
and now is under indictment, and Babi’, who attempted patronal transformation 
in the Czech Republic but failed). Orban’s turn to the East and his isolation in the 
Western alliance system were exacerbated during the Russia-Ukraine war, but had 
already begun earlier, after his autocratic breakthrough in 2010. 

The pre- and post-invasion phases of Orban's geopolitics may be described as 
initiative and reactive, respectively. In the initiative phase, Orban set the goals for 
how he wanted to rearrange geopolitical relations, and defined his populist narrative 
accordingly. Being the chief patron of a mafia state, Orban’s main goals—wealth 
accumulation and ensuring impunity—could be achieved by loosening relations 
with the EU and developing relations with Eastern autocracies, particularly Putin’s 
Russia. By stigmatizing and de-legitimizing the EU while legitimizing and 
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de-stigmatizing Russia, Orban was able to navigate Hungary through corrupt busi- 
ness deals and increasing energy dependence into a semi-peripheral position in the 
Russian criminal ecosystem. 

In the second, reactive phase it was no longer the intentions but the constraints 
within which they had to be realized that played the lead role. Following the 
Russian invasion of Ukraine, the situation was no longer about developing a system 
of relations between the Orban regime and Putin’s Russia, it concerned the reaction 
to a sudden geopolitical event within the confines of the pre-existing geopolitical 
system. After more than a decade of strengthening Russian dependencies, Orbán 
now found himself in a situation where he was financially tied to an aggressor state. 
Therefore, he was forced to effect a remarkable turn— change the anti-Russian and 
pro-Ukraine sentiments of the Hungarian people, and go against the Western world 
(includinghis own previous allies) in a carefully developed, anti-Ukrainian and pro- 
Russian populist narrative. This was accompanied by actions on the international 
scene in the web of Western linkage and Russian leverage, with Orbán operating 
in the EU according to his self-declared role of being “the sand in the gears of the 
machinery, the stick caught in the spokes, the thorn in the flesh”! 

The pre- and post-invasion phases can also be traced in terms of Orbán's 
position within the EU. In the initiative phase, Orbán tried to extend his patronal 
influence in Central Europe. This includes not only the redefinition of V4 and 
patronalizing Hungarian minorities in Romania and Serbia, but also—with 
consequences for the EU—the attempt to create a blackmailing alliance with the 
autocratic leaders of the region. This "autocrat international" included mainly 
patronal actors (Janez Janša in Slovenia, Aleksandar Vučić in Serbia, Robert Fico in 
Slovakia, Andrej Babiš in the Czech Republic) as well as the conservative Kaczynski 
in Poland. This experiment was already looking precarious after the 2019 European 
elections,” but its real downfall came with the full-scale invasion after February 
2022. The Polish-Ukrainian reconciliation, the significance of which is comparable 
to the Franco-German reconciliation that led to the founding of the EU, points 
towards the creation of a new Eastern European power center involving the Baltic 
countries and Romania as well. Hungary is left out of this alliance, the existence 
of which diametrically opposes not simply Orban’s leaning towards Russia but his 
dependence on the Putin regime. By 2023, the only one left of Orbán's “autocrat 
international” is Vučić, who is also balancing between Putin and the West, and 
whom Orban has since sought to assure of his support.'?* 

Rather than competing country strategies, we should see that, while the liberal 
democratic member states of the EU do follow policy-specific country (or regional) 
strategies, Hungary is more like Russia: it follows regime and empire-specific 
strategies. (There is even a similarity in rhetoric: while Putin talks about imperial 
interests, Orban in his third programmatic speech envisioned Hungary’s “middle 
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power status.”) This reflects two opposite kinds of rationality: one is grounded 
in civic legitimacy, in which the rationality of a policy or strategy is judged by 
society through structured processes of public deliberation; the other considers 
an action rational or irrational from the point of view of regime survival, while 
the consequences for the country become irrelevant. This is why a regime can 
“successfully” survive in the face of the country’s objectively deteriorating political, 
social, and mental position. While the EU and Ukraine are fighting a battle for 
freedom, Hungary’s regime strategy results in an increasingly vulnerable, dependent 
position to a larger, imperial patronal autocracy. 
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Defensive Submission, Lucrative Neutrality, and 
Silent Detachment: Post-Soviet Patronal Autocracies 


in the Shadow of the Russian Invasion 
Anatoly Reshetnikov 


1. Divergent responses to the war in Russia’s neighborhood 


If the reaction of liberal democracies to the drastic intensification of the Russia- 
Ukraine war on February 24, 2022 was relatively consonant—almost all of them 
supported Ukraine—patronal autocracies did not speak in one voice either for or 
against Russia’s aggression. As the voting in the UN General Assembly on March 2, 
2022 has shown, they chose different strategies in response to the conflict.’ Some 
patronal autocracies like Hungary condemned the aggression by supporting the 
General Assembly's resolution, but preserved and nurtured discursive ambiguity at 
home.” Other patronal autocracies, especially the ones located in Russias immediate 
neighborhood, chose to be more cautious. Some simply did not participate in the 
respective UN session, refusing to take any stance (e.g. Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, 
and Uzbekistan). Others were present but abstained from voting, manifesting their 
neutrality and thus indirectly encouraging Russia's actions (e.g. Kazakhstan). Yet 
others voted against the resolution, showing their wholehearted support for the 
intervention (e.g. Belarus). 

Of particular interest to this analysis are those regimes that have very close 
geographic, economic, and political connections with (and, in many cases, depen- 
dencies on) Russia. Despite these ties, as well as all the similarities in these countries’ 
histories and political regimes,’ they have to maneuver in the circumstances where 
their regional hegemon is seemingly making mistakes that could have nega- 
tive regional and global repercussions. Balancing between maintaining good 
relations with Russia and trying to find a viable strategy for navigating through 
the unleashed international crisis, post-Soviet patronal autocracies are forced to 
reinvent themselves to stay afloat in the new political realities. In doing so, they 
are somewhat limited by their previous political choices and trajectories, as well 
as by their own economic and resource potentials. Yet they retain a few degrees of 
freedom in planning their projected development, and are actively trying to use 
them to minimize possible damage. 
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While a detailed analysis of all patronal autocracies from the post-Soviet 
space and their responses to the Russia-Ukraine war remains beyond the scope 
of this chapter, I would like to concentrate on the three seemingly polar reactions 
exhibited by these regimes. I call these reactions: (1) defensive submission (most 
purely practiced by Belarus), (2) /ucrative neutrality (adopted by Azerbaijan),‘ and 
(3) silent detachment (attempted by Kazakhstan). It would be safe to assume that, 
as patronal autocracies, these regimes, along with formal and public diplomatic 
channels, would also rely on informal channels in their domestic and international 
politics? These informal communications, however, are too recent and, for the time 
being, will remain hidden from view. 


2. Theoretical foundations and research design 


As a scholar of discourse, I resort to the official political rhetoric produced during 
the war by the presidents of Belarus, Azerbaijan, and Kazakhstan, as well as compare 
it to the rhetoric they produced shortly before the most recent invasion. In doing 
so, I reject the clear-cut opposition between the real motives of chief patrons and 
their rhetorical smokescreens. The main point here is not that the patrons cannot lie 
and manipulate their audiences (they do this all the time), but that we, as scholars, 
“have no systematic way of talking about—and, hence, analyzing— [their hidden 
motives] without returning to publicly meaningful notions.”® A stranger's heart 
is a deep well—for anyone, including scholars. Therefore, to be able to attribute 
motives, one always needs and has to rely on the interpersonal public manifestations 
of the other’s wants and desires. 

Almost all governments (regardless of their regime type) find it necessary to 
maintain and regularly update the websites that contain nothing else but their 
official statements. This rhetoric may be manipulative and insincere, and may also 
differ substantially from what is expressed behind closed doors. Still, it remains 
vital in public relations and serves an important function in showcasing one’s 
political strategies and ambitions. When properly contextualized and interpreted, 
it can also shed light on the possible underlying motives, desires, and fears of the 
given political actors. In this chapter, I intend to provide such contextualization 
and interpretation of the official discourse produced by the presidents of Belarus, 
Azerbaijan, and Kazakhstan in the aftermath, as well as shortly before Russia’s 
invasion of Ukraine in February 2022. 

I collected my data from the official presidential websites: www.president.gov. 
by, www.president.az, and www.akorda.kz. All three websites are trilingual and also 
publish their documents in both English and Russian, in addition to the main local 
language (Belarusian, Azeri, and Kazakh respectively). The presentation style of 
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the presidents’ speeches and statements varies both across the three websites and 
across the three languages. Sometimes a webpage contains the full transcript of 
a speech or the relevant Q&A session. At other times, a webpage includes a third- 
person summary of an event with extensive quotations from the speech delivered 
by the president. One and the same event may sometimes be presented differently 
in different language versions. I mainly worked with the English versions of the 
documents, but also frequently cross-checked them with the Russian versions, 
which sometimes brought interesting revelations (see especially Kazakhstan’ 
section below). 

The cut off point for my data collection was January 31, 2023. The starting 
point varied across the three case studies (for reasons described below), but fell 
into the interval between December 1, 2021 and June 12, 2019. I used the search 
function of the three websites to find and download all the statements made by the 
presidents that contained the word “Ukraine.” When mentions of Ukraine were 
exceedingly rare, as was the case with the president of Kazakhstan, Kassym-Jomart 
Tokayev, I added other relevant programmatic speeches that touched upon the 
evolution of the state’s political regime and the president’s vision of global affairs 
(e.g. state of the nation addresses and speeches at the UN). 

In the case of Kazakhstan, I also added Tokayev’s speech delivered at his first 
inauguration ceremony on June 12, 2019. The main reason for this was that, unlike 
Belarus's Alexander Lukashenko and Azerbaijan’s Ilham Aliyev, who have been 
the chief patrons of their regimes for decades (since 1994 and 2003 respectively), 
Tokayev came to power only recently and in the circumstances where the previous 
chief patron, Nursultan Nazarbayev, remained, for the time being, an important 
political figure and served as the Chairman of the Security Council and the 
Chairman of Nur Otan, Kazakhstan ruling party. Still, arguably, Nazarbayev’s 
decision to step down as president could be interpreted as an important nodal 
point in the evolution of Kazakhstan's patronal autocracy, which culminated in 
his removal from all positions following the protests in Kazakhstan in January 
2022 and the adoption of the new constitution in June 2022. Thus, the specifics of 
Kazakhstan response to the Russian offensive in Ukraine can be better grasped if 
one also considers the narratives that Tokayev promoted from the very beginning 
of his presidency. For the relatively entrenched and unvaried patronal regimes in 
Azerbaijan and Belarus which have continuously legitimized themselves using sets 
of narratives which have remained relatively stable through recent years, I decided 
to use starting points that preceded the 2022 Russian invasion by only a few 
months, i.e., December or November 2021. 

As a result, I compiled three datasets, comparable in size, and worked through 
all the speeches paying specific attention to the mentions of Ukraine and Russia, 
as well as the contexts in which they were mentioned. I also focused on statements 
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that expressed the presidents’ vision of their country’s place and role in global 
affairs, in regional politics, and in the Russia-Ukraine war. Finally, I took note of 
the most frequently present identity statements that described the political nature 
of each of the three regimes, their future aspirations and prospects, as well as their 
main political Others.’ In the following sections, I present the results of my analysis 
along with brief contextualizations of each regime’s political trajectories vis-à-vis 
Russia and Ukraine before and after February 2022. 


3. Belarus: defensive submission 


3.1. Background 


Out of all post-Soviet states, independent Belarus has always preserved the closest 
ties with Russia. The speedy rapprochement of the two countries started with 
the project of the Union State of Russia and Belarus, which was launched during 
Boris Yeltsin’s presidency in 1996, went through several stages of integration and 
attendant disagreements regarding the final design,? and has remained on the 
back burner ever since. In return for its openness to cooperation and exceptional 
loyalty, Russia offered Belarus not only unencumbered access to its market,’ but 
also subsidized prices for oil and gas, as well as generous loans and grants.'° 

Politically, Belarus developed in a very similar direction as did its partner 
from the Union State, outpacing and anticipating many autocratic tendencies and 
moves that later also blossomed in Russia (especially Putin's Russia). Lukashenko 
manipulated and rigged presidential elections,!! organized populist referenda that 
were supposed to solve the problem of “only two” consecutive presidential terms,” 
and effectively destroyed Belarus’s party system.” Already by the end of the 1990s, 
Belarus became a fully consolidated patronalistic!* and autocratic’ regime with 
a disproportionate share of powers concentrated in the hands of the president! 
who effectively assumed the role of chief patron. 

At the same time, the relations between Belarus and Russia did not develop as 
an equal partnership. Rather, it could be described as a patron-client relationship 
projected into the sphere of international politics." In other words, it was always 
obvious for attentive observers that there exists a fair degree of unconditionality 
and inequality within the Putin-Lukashenko tandem. This inequality often 
shines through even in official speeches (see below). However, for a long time, 
Lukashenko managed to skillfully navigate this dependency preserving some 
degree of autonomy and even leverage over Russia, which are privileges that 
clients normally do not enjoy. As late as February 2019, when Lukashenko came 
to Sochi to yet again discuss energy cooperation with Russia, he played tough and 
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fended off all insinuations that Belarus could ever lose its sovereignty to Russia and 
threatened in return that Russia could “los[e] the only ally it has to the West of it? 
if Russia's economic pressure continued.” 

Arguably, the possibility of such nuanced balancing came to an end during 
the rigged 2020 presidential elections, when Belarus witnessed the largest street 
protests in its modern history.” Lukashenko’s legitimacy was virtually destroyed 
in the eyes of the wider public, and he could stay in power only thanks to the use 
of unrestrained intimidation and violence.” In dire straits, Lukashenko turned to 
Putin for Russia’s support and received some limited security guarantees,” as well as 
a USD 1.5 billion loan?— presumably, to cover the costs of clamping down on the 
swelling unrest and withstanding the new Western-imposed sanctions." 

Lukashenko and his regime have carried this troubling baggage of increasing 
dependency on Russia and deteriorating domestic legitimacy all the way to the 
present. Allegedly, this limited Lukashenko’s room for maneuver when it came to 
helping prepare and carry out Russia’s major offensive against Ukraine. Belarus 
opened its borders to Russian soldiers and weaponry under the pretext of joint 
military exercises. These forces were later used to attack Ukraine. 


3.2. Analysis 


Reflecting the growing, and thus controversial, dependency on Russia, Lukas- 
henko’s baseline discursive position was, and remains, ambivalent. On the one 
hand, he expressed his wholehearted support of Russia’s actions both before 
and after the invasion. For instance, when Lukashenko met with his generals on 
November 29, 2021, he shifted blame for the potential conflict onto the collective 
West, and warned that “if they again start a war in the Donbass or somewhere on 
the border with Russia, Belarus will not stand aside [and it] is clear whose side 
Belarus will be on” (11.29.2021).? Immediately after Russia attacked Ukraine, 
Lukashenko asserted that “we [i.e., Belarus] will not be traitors, and we will not 
allow you [i.e., the collective West] to shoot the Russian people in the back" 
(02.24.2022). Allegedly, this metaphor about Belarus having Russia's back struck 
a chord with Lukashenko and he used it at least five more times in his subsequent 
speeches (03.10.2022, 03.11.2022, 07.03.2022, 10.04.2022 and 10.10.2022). 
Lukashenko also admitted that Belarus and Russia were tightly entangled, both 
economically and culturally. For him, Russia was “a fraternal state [...], the closest 
state in the world” (07.03.2022), while its people were “kin people growing from 
the same root” (03.17.2022) and the same “civilization” (12.02.2021), so, in fact, 
the two peoples “have always been one” (05.09.2022). In economic terms, Belarus 
and Russia were presented as “deeply integrated into [each other’s] production 
system[s] [forming] a single market.” They “are practically one whole in terms of 
manufacturing, economy, sales market, [as well as] militarily” (03.17.2022). 
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On the other hand, Lukashenko adamantly insisted that Belarus was a fully 
independent and sovereign state that always made up its own mind and maintained 
complete control over its borders. Sometimes he brought up and harshly criticized 
the position that Belarus could be incorporated into Russia. He emphasized that 
both “independent states” were “smart enough not to incorporate each other,” 
and that in the 30 years that passed since the dissolution of the Soviet Union “the 
looming takeover or incorporation,” which everyone waited for, had not happened 
(06.30.2022). In the context of Russia’s military presence in Belarus, the issue 
of control over the state borders seemed particularly sensitive for Lukashenko. 
Immediately before, but also after, the start of the full-scale invasion, he spoke about 
border control remarkably often. In the analyzed dataset, Lukashenko mentions 
borders and border control more than sixty (!) times, insisting that “the security 
of [Belarus] begins with the border, because [Belarus’s] sovereignty is safe within 
[its] border” (01.24.2022). It was near the Belarusian border where “Ukrainian 
nationalists” allegedly set up “training camps [to prepare] ‘volunteers’ to participate 
in the Belarusian events” (03.01.2022). Certainly, Lukashenko also promised 
retaliation “once [Belarus’s] border is violated,” emphasizing that “the response 
will be immediate” (03.10.2022). This obsession with borders and their violation 
was epitomized in a metaphor that compared Belarus to the Brest Fortress, which 
became the symbol of frontier defense due to its heroic and lengthy (even if 
strategically pointless) resistance during the first month of Operation Barbarossa 
in 1941 (12.02.2021). With such semantics, Lukashenko’s rhetoric directly echoed 
the widespread conspiratorial narrative about “Fortress Russia." 

Despite all the attempts to present Belarus as inviolable and fully independent, 
as well as equal to Russia in all respects, Lukashenko could not hide his acceptance 
of and submission to geopolitical hierarchies. As he put it, describing the intensified 
global rivalry, “our elections, ‘dictatorship; Lukashenko are not the problem. [...] 
Geopolitics is” (12.14.2021). According to him, amidst that global rivalry, there 
are more powerful actors, including the US and Russia, who are running the 
show and can do whatever they want with the weaker polities. Such a view not 
only translated into the persistent zombification of Ukraine, often presented 
as controlled by Western puppet masters (03.01.2022, 03.17.2022, 05.05.2022, 
05.09.2022, 10.04.2022 etc.), but also into an indirect recognition of Belarus's 
complete submission to Russia. Lukashenko made a revealing comment along 
these lines in an interview with Japanese television, when he attested that “Russia 
offers Ukraine such things that we have here in Belarus. Ukraine should become 
a country like Belarus, with certain nuances.” This, in his understanding, was 
"an absolutely acceptable deal,’ and “if Zelensky fails to [accept] it, [...] he will soon 
have to sign an act of capitulation" (03.17.2022). 
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As the Russian offensive dragged on, rebuffed by Ukraine’s resilience and 
resistance, Lukashenko’s defensive submission acquired increasingly pessimistic 
and even fatalistic undertones. Already in May 2022, he admitted in an interview 
with the Associated Press that, in his opinion, the “operation [was] taking too long” 
(05.05.2022). In July, he dropped the “denazification” narrative, which had been 
prominent in his earlier speeches (e.g. 03.01.2022, 03.17.2022, and 03.22.2022), 
admitting that "denazification and so on is a philosophy [while the] main thing is 
the security of Russia" (07.21.2022). Finally, in an October interview with NBC, 
Lukashenko predicted a “looming deadlock” where Putin was not winning, but 
neither was the West, but at least “Putin has suggested solutions” (10.14.2022). 

In sum, the evolution of Lukashenko’s discursive position reflected ambiguity, 
but also the lack of alternatives conditioned by the increasing dependence of his 
regime on Russia. Having taken Russia’s side in the conflict, Lukashenko forwent 
the flexibility which he could exercise in his relations with Putin before 2020. He 
accepted both dependence and hierarchy. Notwithstanding his attempts to defend 
Belarusian autonomy, Lukashenko’s regime is getting progressively taken over by 
Russia on all fronts: from the strengthening of Russian cultural hegemony inside 
Belarus” to the actual formation of joint military forces (10.10.2022) and Russia's 
censorship of Belarus cyberspace.” As a result, it is currently difficult to imagine 
a future for Lukashenko’s regime that could be significantly different from that 
of Putin’s Russia. 


4. Azerbaijan: lucrative neutrality 


4.1. Background 


Since the dissolution of the Soviet Union, independent Azerbaijan has developed 
regime features that have made it very similar to contemporary Russia and Belarus. 
All three countries are highly patronalistic,” presidentialist,” and autocratic.’ Just 
like in Russia, Azerbaijan’s patronal network “features a transformed secret service 
at its core; while its first post-Soviet chief patron, Heydar Aliyev, had previously 
made a successful career in the Soviet KGB.” Like Russia, Azerbaijan largely relies 
and depends on exports of oil and gas, both as a source of income for the national 
economy and as a source of corruption rent for its ruling clan.? Like Belarus, 
Azerbaijan more than once organized populist referenda to concentrate virtually 
unlimited power in the president’s hands and to prolong his time in office. For 
instance, in 2009, the new chief patron of Azerbaijan, Ilham Aliyev (Heydar’s son) 
carried out a controversial referendum that allowed him to abolish presidential 
term limits and to curtail the freedom of the press. In 2016, he extended the 
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presidential term from five to seven years, and also gave himself the power to dissolve 
the parliament.” As a patronal autocracy as consolidated as Lukashenko’s, Ilham 
Aliyev's regime has also confronted and successfully suppressed attempted color 
revolutions, resorting to excessive repression and violence. The originally strong 
and well-organized political opposition to the Aliyev regime was rather quickly 
incapacitated and further marginalized in both of its two incarnations: formally 
political and more civil society-oriented.?é 

However, unlike Belarus, post-Soviet Azerbaijan initially had rather chilly re- 
lations with Russia, mostly due to the latter's support of Armenia in the Nagorno- 
Karabakh conflict and from pressure to join the Collective Security Treaty Orga- 
nization, which Azerbaijan eventually left in 1999." When Putin came to power 
in 2000 and as the regimes converged in their patronalistic tendencies, embracing 
high-level corruption, Azerbaijan and Russia found mutually beneficial ways to 
cooperate and their relations became significantly warmer and more pragmatic. 
This stage of relations between Azerbaijan and Russia saw many joint projects and 
economic exchanges based on mutual sympathies between Putin and Aliyev as two 
chief patrons.” 

Russia's intervention in Georgia in 2008 sent an alarming signal to Azerbaijan, 
which had its own unresolved territorial disputes with Armenia. Georgia, which 
was aiming to reestablish its territorial integrity, as recognized by the international 
community and international law, was attacked by Russia, which acted in contra- 
vention of international law, as interpreted by Azerbaijan. Since one of the founda- 
tional narratives of Aliyev’s regime was based on proclaiming the unlawfulness of 
Armenia actions in Nagorno-Karabakh in the beginning of the 1990s, Azerbaijan 
both promoted the supremacy of the legal consensus adopted by international or- 
ganizations and criticized Russia for ignoring it (later on, Aliyev grew disillusioned 
with the ineffectiveness of international institutions and called for a major reform 
of the UN Security Council; see below). Consequently, Azerbaijan adopted a more 
cautious position in its relations with Russia, avoiding direct antagonism while also 
trying to preserve neutrality in all political and economic issues that did not im- 
mediately affect Azerbaijan’s national interests. Anar Valiyev compared this policy 
choice to "Finlandization;" equating Azerbaijan’s position to the one adopted by 
Finland after World War II in the face of potential military threats coming from 
Finland' hostile Eastern neighbor.” 

In the context of Russias aggression towards Ukraine, Aliyev tried to preserve 
neutrality, refusing to take sides. In the winter of 2022, he visited both Zelensky 
(01.14.2022) and Putin (02.22.2022), paying his respects to both leaders and pro- 
posing the further development of bilateral cooperation. The joint declarations 
that followed both summits emphasized possible economic, cultural, and strategic 
synergies between Azerbaijan and its regional partners. At the same time, while 
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Ukraine’s protest against the violation of its territorial integrity resonated well with 
Azerbaijan’s struggle for territorial justice, it did not prevent Aliyev from entering 
into a strategic partnership with Russia, “the format of relations [that he deemed] 
the highest” (02.23.2022). In the following section, I analyze how Azerbaijan dis- 
cursively used its neutrality to reap benefits from its non-aligned status. 


4.2. Analysis 


It so happened that Ilham Aliyev was on an official visit to Moscow one day be- 
fore Russia attacked Ukraine in February 2022. It was then that Aliyev and Putin 
signed the Declaration of Allied Cooperation, which made Russia and Azerbaijan 
strategic partners. When Aliyev gave a press conference to the Russian mass media 
that same day, he was asked if anything could change in Russia-Azerbaijan relations 
should the international political climate undergo some qualitative transforma- 
tions. In his response, the president assured that “there will be no correction in the 
position of the Azerbaijani and Russian sides in connection with the events that 
have happened and the events that may still happen in our region” (02.23.2022). 
Given the centrality of the tensions rising in connection with Ukraine, it would be 
safe to assume that Russia’s intervention was included in the horizon of events that 
could potentially happen in the region. 

At the same time, this does not mean that Azerbaijan has chosen a side in the 
looming conflict. Aliyev emphasized more than once that his position was that of 
neutrality, despite its strategic alliance with Russia. In fact, he was markedly proud 
of his diplomatic accomplishments, presenting the new state of affairs as “a historic 
achievement,’ which manifested itself in the fact that Azerbaijan now "[had] allied 
relations with two great countries, two neighbors,” i.e. Russia and Turkey, one of 
which was a NATO member, while the other—the “de facto leader of the CSTO” 
(02.23.2022). What is more, in Aliyev’s rendering, instead of being ideologically 
motivated, these allied relations were “based on shared interests, pragmatism and 
similarity” (02.23.2022). 

Indeed, after Russia invaded Ukraine on February 24, Aliyev did not change 
his rhetoric. He insisted on “the independent character of Azerbaijan’s foreign pol- 
icy, which [was] based on [its] national interests” which prioritized “security and 
cooperation.” According to Aliyev, “without security, there will be no cooperation, 
and there will be no economic benefits” (04.29.2022). Economic benefits were and 
remain the main objectives which Aliyev frequently sets in his speeches. Unlike 
Lukashenko, who presented Belarus’s economic entanglement with Russia more 
as an objective constraint which Belarus had to accommodate for other non-eco- 
nomic reasons (cultural similarity, kindred blood, etc.), Aliyev presented his neu- 
tral stance as making the most economic sense, while other non-economic factors 
were deemed secondary. 
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According to Aliyev, Azerbaijan’s importance in the new international real- 
ities is actually growing, both as a “regional transportation hub" with "export[s] 
through Azerbaijan from Central Asia and China [having grown by] more than 
20%, but also as a “corridor [that] has [...] become very important [...] for Russian 
companies, which now have difficulties exporting their goods to European desti- 
nations because of the sanctions" (09.02.2022f). Aliyev also happily revealed that 
Azerbaijan received "requests from more than ten European countries concerning 
either increasing or starting the existing [sic] supplies [of energy resources]; and 
that, for now, the country does “not have enough gas to satisfy all the requests” 
(11.25.2022). In other words, because of the Russia-Ukraine war, the demand for 
Azerbaijan's natural resources is booming. Aliyev also reported that during his 
meeting with Ursula von der Leyen in Baku they discussed energy supplies to the 
European Union and that he had *big plans to increase the volume of electric en- 
ergy [supplied] to Europe" (11.25.2022). In sum, Aliyev and his patronal network 
seem comfortable with how things have developed, since "the role of Azerbaijan is 
increasing [...] and we [i.e. the country] must take advantage of that” (01.10.2023). 
Certainly, as befits patronal autocracies, the advantages and gains Aliyev is talking 
about will not be redistributed evenly among all citizens of Azerbaijan. 

Aliyev’s choice of lucrative neutrality may also be conditioned by reasons other 
than sheer economic gain. As becomes evident from his speeches, Azerbaijan 
takes its participation in the Non-Aligned Movement rather seriously. In the entire 
dataset, Aliyev mentions the Non-Aligned Movement at least ten times, often re- 
minding his audience that Azerbaijan is chairing it at the moment and emphasiz- 
ing the need to improve its real political influence, for example, through acquiring 
better representation at the UN (e.g. 04.22.2022, 01.10.2023, 01.28.2023). The 
UN itself, however, at least in its current setup, does not receive much credit from 
Aliyev. Even though he always rhetorically affirms the importance of upholding 
international law (and hints that Russia has violated it to the detriment of the ex- 
isting international order [09.02.2022g ]), he also expresses dissatisfaction with the 
UNS performance and design. Since the organization proved unable to resolve the 
Nagorno-Karabakh conflict at its inception, when international institutions were 
supposed to be on Azerbaijan’s side, it requires reform that would make the organi- 
zation more diverse, impartial, and inclusive. In particular, Aliyev maintained that 
"the composition of the Security Council should be revised,’ since the victors of 
World War II can no longer decide the destinies of the world, when *World War 
Three is raging" (01.10.2023). He proposed to reserve one permanent seat for an 
Islamic country and another one for a country from the Non-Aligned Movement. 

In a nutshell, Azerbaijan's patronal autocracy has not suffered much from the 
Russia-Ukraine war and its global consequences. On the contrary, Aliyev’s regime 
perceived this as an opportunity to boost Azerbaijan's international presence, and 
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to reap additional economic benefits by taking over some share of Russias energy 
exports. Moreover, Azerbaijan has become an important connection and transpor- 
tation hub used by both sides of the conflict: those who want to obey the sanction 
regime and isolate/bypass Russia, and those Russian companies that want to find 
new, unsanctioned routes to reach their customers. While the currently existing 
capacities of Azerbaijan’s companies and infrastructure cannot accommodate the 
growing demand, the country’s patronal network is working on devising solutions. 


5. Kazakhstan: silent detachment 


5.1. Background 


Unlike the Baltic states and some other former Soviet republics, Soviet Kazakh- 
stan did not foster any massive anti-authoritarian, pro-independence movements 
before the fall of the USSR. The republic certainly did have a tradition of local 
nationalism? and even experienced upheavals that could be described as primarily 
motivated by nationalist sentiment (e.g., the Jeltoqsan, or December uprising of 
1986). Still, neither the Kazakh political elites nor the population at large had any 
radical anti-Soviet disposition. Some scholars of the region went as far as to call 
post-Soviet Kazakhstan a country “born by default,’ implying that Moscow simply 
withdrew its support for the local regime in 1991, and the Kazakhstani elite simply 
had to proclaim independence, becoming the last Soviet republic to do so (just ten 
days before the Soviet Union ceased to exist). This story of spontaneous indepen- 
dence may certainly be inaccurate. Yet, one thing is certain: instead of receiving 
an impulse for democratic transition, as did many other former Soviet republics, 
Kazakhstan’s political system got bogged down in its own political legacies. After 
becoming independent, Kazakhstan originally reproduced its old political regime 
under a new label, while its former communist leader, Nursultan Nazarbayev, be- 
came the country’s first president. 

Herbert Kitschelt and his colleagues define the type of communism that had 
been constructed in Soviet Kazakhstan (and in Soviet Belarus and Azerbaijan as 
well) as "patrimonial"? i.e. “based on personal networks of loyalty and mutual ex- 
change, combined with patronage, corruption, and nepotism.’® It was from this 
baseline condition that independent Kazakhstan started its political development. 
Patrimonial, or patronal, legacies proved resilient in many post-Soviet states, even 
in those that are now considered democratic like Kyrgyzstan.“ Yet, according to 
Magyar and Madlovics, in its post-Soviet trajectory, Kazakhstan “has been the clos- 
est to ideal typical patronal autocracy.“ Nazarbayev, as Kazakhstan's chief patron 
and one of the longest-ruling non-royal leaders in the world, successfully transformed 
bureaucratic patrimonial communism into informal autocratic patronalism as early 
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as 1995, when he modified the constitution, significantly expanding his powers 
and extending the presidential term.*6 Prior to the two referenda held in April 
and August 1995, which legalized the highly presidentialist nature of Kazakhstan's 
regime, Nazarbayev had also intimidated the parliament, inviting it to dissolve 
in December 1993, and effectively incapacitated all serious systemic challenges to 
his undivided rule." From then on, he and his adopted political family were able 
to enjoy the benefits of a fully consolidated patronal autocracy until 2019, when 
Nazarbayev decided to resign after three decades of presidency. 

Initially, Nazarbayev’s resignation did not negatively affect his position as chief 
patron, as he retained a number of important offices under his control. Among 
these were the “Leader of the Nation” (Elbasy), a position specifically created for 
Nazarbayev a few years prior to his resignation, and the chairmanships of both 
Kazakhstan's Security Council and the ruling party Nur Otan. These positions gave 
Nazarbayev legal immunity, as well as veto rights and de facto executive powers over 
policy decisions.?^ His handpicked successor, a career diplomat Kassym-Jomart 
Tokayev, was supposed to be a safe bet, as a veteran of Nazarbayev’s political sys- 
tem.” And a safe bet he was, all the way up to the country-wide protests that broke 
out in January 2022. Initially, the protests were a reaction to a sudden spike in lique- 
fied gas prices, but later they transformed into openly political protests centered on 
the citizens dissatisfaction with the government, as well as the rampant inequality 
and corruption.” 

In reaction to the protests, Tokayev chose a response that could be described 
as balanced from the point of view of an autocratic leader, and as radical from the 
point of view of a successor to a chief patron who remained active on the country’s 
political stage. On the one hand, Tokayev invited the CSTO —in effect, Russian 
troops—to protect his power and quell the unrest.*! On the other hand, after the 
situation calmed down, he launched a widespread attack on Nazarbayev and his 
adopted political family, gradually stripping the Leader of the Nation of all his priv- 
ileges and titles.” He also presented his plan for a fundamental democratic reform 
of Kazakhstan’s political system and has stuck to this rhetoric ever since, Russia's 
invasion of Ukraine notwithstanding. 

When it comes to Kazakhstan’s relations with Russia, from very early on, they 
were friendly, but not exclusive. The “multivector foreign policy? which indepen- 
dent Kazakhstan adopted as its preferred diplomatic strategy and which anticipat- 
ed good relations with Russia while also seeking rapprochement with China and 
the US, never disappeared from the agenda. Tokayev embraced this stance and 
asserted his independence and autonomy from Russias influence rather frequently. 
One clear example was when Tokayev called Luhansk and Donetsk “quasi-state 
entities" which Kazakhstan would never recognize, while sitting in the same panel 
as Putin at the Saint Petersburg International Economic Forum (06.18.2022). 
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In general, Tokayev continues to follow the line about Kazakhstan’s autonomy quite 
consistently, even despite the military assistance he had to request from the CSTO 
(i.e., Russia) to suppress the protests in January 2022. 


5.2. Analysis 


When one attempts to form an opinion about Tokayev’s position on the Russia- 
Ukraine war reading his speeches published on the president’s official website, one 
receives the impression that he chooses to keep almost pristine silence on the issue. 
Whenever he mentions Ukraine, he always emphasizes the diplomatic and human- 
itarian sides of the conflict, avoiding any discussion of the military aspect. For in- 
stance, in his conversation with the Federal President of Germany, Frank-Walter 
Steinmeier, on March 7, 2022, he described the Ukrainian crisis as “quite complex 
in its origin,’ and urged the two sides to seek “new diplomatic opportunities [...] for 
a peaceful solution of the conflict.” He also committed “to provide humanitarian 
assistance to the Ukrainian people with medicines and other necessary products” 
(03.07.2022). Similarly, in his talk with Volodymyr Zelensky, Tokayev emphasized 
“the importance of reaching an agreement through negotiations in order to stop and 
cease further hostilities in Ukraine.” Meanwhile, Kazakhstan could offer “coopera- 
tion [...] in the humanitarian sphere" (03.02.2022). When speaking with Turkey’s 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan, he commended the latter’s “peacekeeping efforts for the 
peaceful settlement of the situation in Ukraine” (04.04.2022). In Saint Petersburg, 
when Tokayev, sitting at the same stage as Putin, was asked about the attitudes in 
Kazakhstan towards Russias actions in Ukraine, he answered evasively that “there 
are different opinions, [since Kazakhstan has] an open society” (06.18.2022). 

Meanwhile, Tokayev did not take close cooperation with Russia off the table 
because of the war. During the second month of invasion, in his conversation with 
Putin, Tokayev agreed “to intensify cooperation between [Kazakhstan and Russia] 
on the most important commodities [...] to maintain the dynamics of bilateral trade” 
(04.02.2022). Similarly, in November 2022, he praised the “mutually beneficial stra- 
tegic partnership” between Kazakhstan and Russia, as well as the growing amount 
of Russian investments in Kazakhstan’s economy, and promised to do his best “to 
ensure the security of [those] investments and attract [more]” (11.28.2022). How- 
ever, such friendliness with Russia was always presented in the framework of 
Kazakhstan’s multivector diplomacy. Good relations with Russia are as desirable for 
Tokayev as are good relations with “China and brotherly countries of Central Asia.” 
What is more, he also aspires “to develop multifaceted cooperation with the United 
States, the European Union, the states of Asia, the Middle East and Transcaucasia, 
as well as with all interested countries” (11.26.2022). In this sense, unlike the case 
with Belarus, but much like that with Azerbaijan, Russia represents for Kazakhstan 
one vector of relations among many. 
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In the context of the discussion about post-Soviet patronal autocracies and 
their transformations, it is important to note that, out of all three chief patrons, 
Tokayev is the only one who frequently talks about democratic values and human 
rights, as well as the democratization of his country. What is more, such pro-dem- 
ocratic sentiment is present across the board, that is, in both domestic and inter- 
national speeches. For instance, in his speech at the UN in September 2021, 
he mentioned the need to nurture bottom-up democracy, to help refugees, and 
to abolish the death penalty, in addition to expressing Kazakhstan willingness to 
join the UN Human Rights Council (09.23.2021). Similarly, in his several state of 
the nation addresses, Tokayev spoke about strengthening human rights institutions 
and the importance of citizens’ participation in political processes (03.16.2022 and 
06.06.2022). In his rhetoric and proposed reforms (e.g. the reform of the party 
system), Tokayev somewhat resembles Dmitry Medvedev in the early years of his 
presidency in Russia (2008-2011). Yet, unlike Medvedev, who failed to weaken the 
grip of his chief patron who originally promoted him to his position, Tokayev has 
successfully managed to hustle Ais chief patron away, forcing him to call it a day. 

To what extent Tokayev’s ambition to democratize Kazakhstan is genuine 
remains to be seen. At the moment, his rhetoric still exhibits plenty of patronalistic 
tendencies and problematic shortcuts: from his favorite formula “Strong Presi- 
dent—Authoritative Parliament—Accountable Government” (e.g. 09.20.2022) 
to some indications of fine-tuning the signals sent to different audiences. While the 
impression that the latter practice takes place may be explained by simple mistakes 
and the human factor, existing discrepancies still deserve to be mentioned. Perhaps, 
the most illustrative example is Tokayev’s discussion of media reform, one of the 
crucial aspects of democratization. In his state of the nation address, delivered on 
March 16, 2022, Tokayev presented ten points that he perceived as his main tasks 
to accomplish. The seventh point was related to the reform of the media, which 
anticipated some liberalization, but also virtually legitimized the propagandistic 
approach to the national media, demanding patriotic fervor from Kazakh journal- 
ists and media resources. Interestingly, this point—which would probably not reso- 
nate well with the Western audience—was excluded from the English translation 
of Tokayev’s speech (03.16.2022). In the Russian and Kazakh versions of the tran- 
script, the two languages in which the address was originally delivered, the seventh 
point is present. Also, since the presentation style of Tokayev’s speeches sometimes 
varies across the three languages (full transcript vs. third-person summary with 
extensive citations), this technically allows the possibility to highlight or hide those 
messages that need to be emphasized or omitted. Thus, the “irreversible” nature of 
Kazakhstan's “ongoing democratization and socio-political transformation,” which 
Tokayev mentions in his original speech in front of the foreign diplomatic missions, 
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and which remains present in its English transcript, changes its context in the Rus- 
sian-language summary with citations (11.04.2022). Mentioned originally in the 
context of the media reform, it turns into a decontextualized third-person com- 
ment, while the media reform is omitted. 

Just like Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan abstained from taking sides in the Russia- 
Ukraine war, and continued its cooperation with Russia, which was framed as 
a continuation of its multivector diplomacy and sovereign autonomy. The concrete 
tactics Tokayev has chosen to adopt is to say nothing about the issue whenever pos- 
sible. In those instances when avoiding discussion was impossible, Tokayev trod 
carefully, trying not to antagonize either side. At the same time, he insistently em- 
phasized Kazakhstan’s autonomy and its willingness to build partnerships with 
all its neighbors, as well as all global actors. In addition, he consistently promoted 
democracy- and human rights-related discourse, which was still interspersed with 
patronalistic elements, and called for a limited democratic transformation of Ka- 
zakhstan. Through this ambition, Tokayev has allegedly tried to move his regime 
further away from Russia, which is evidently developing in the opposite direction. 


6. Conclusion 


In the shadow of Russia’s most recent invasion of Ukraine, post-Soviet patronal 
autocracies faced important dilemmas. Siding with Russia, their regional hegemon 
and a kindred regime, meant undermining their relations with a sizable portion 
of the rest of the world, including those established partners who condemned the 
invasion (e.g. Turkey, the US, and the EU). Siding with Ukraine meant spoiling re- 
lations with Russia, with whom they had been economically integrated and whom 
they perceived as a security guarantor in the region. In addition, the move attempt- 
ed by the Russian regime seemed risky and incautious, as it could potentially dam- 
age the regime’s stability. Therefore, most post-Soviet patronal autocracies, except 
one, exercised caution and avoided taking sides, while devising ways to benefit from 
the invasion (e.g. by taking over some share of the supply of now sanctioned Russian 
goods and resources to Europe and other destinations). I visualize some emerging 
rhetorical patters in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Categories used and not used for the Russia-Ukraine war by post-Soviet chief patrons. 


Lukashenko Aliyev Tokayev 
(Belarus) (Azerbaijan) (Kazakhstan) 
“special militar 
Russia's Rie f dd E di 
narrative "Security of Russia" t = = 
“Nazi” ++ - - 
“crisis” - + + 
Descriptive “conflict” T +t T 
"war" ++ ++ - 
“invasion” = = = 
Russia critical | “[Russia’s] aggression" - - - 
“war crime” = = = 


an 


Legend: “++” means frequently used (more than 3 times), “+” means used (1-3 times), “-” means not used 


(0 times). 


Azerbaijan’s reaction seems to be the purest manifestation of such a cautious stance. 
Having proclaimed his neutrality and skipping the voting in the UN, Aliyev 
immediately started planning how Azerbaijan could take advantage of the war, and 
which infrastructural investments were necessary to maximize his country’s ability 
to partially take over, but also facilitate, Russia’s sanctioned exports. At the same 
time, he did not shy away from describing the conflict as “the Russian-Ukrainian 
war, stopping short of calling it an “invasion” and “aggression.” Kazakhstan's chief 
patron also chose neutrality, but generally preferred to hush up the issue in his official 
communications. At the same time, Tokayev attempted to implement a democratic 
reform that was supposed to distance Kazakhstan from its currently almost perfectly 
implemented ideal type of patronal autocracy. To what extent his motivation is 
genuine and how far he is prepared to go remains to be seen. 

Admittedly, Belarus is an important exception in this group of post-Soviet 
patronal autocracies. Lukashenko not only supported Russia wholeheartedly on 
the discursive level but also opened Belarusian borders for Russian soldiers and 
weaponry, thus helping organize the most recent invasion of Ukraine. However, 
Lukashenko’s support of Russias actions does not seem to be completely voluntary 
and enthusiastic. That is, Lukashenko’s alliance seems to be conditioned by his 
previous political choices and agreements with Putin, who was the only kindred 
autocrat who threw a lifeline when Lukashenko’s regime was hanging by a thread 
in 2020. 
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The Russia-Ukraine War and China: 


Neutrality with Imperial Characteristics 
Gyula Krajczár 


1. Introduction 


If we look at Chinas aspirations and concerns in the global space, it is safe to say that 
the war in Ukraine has been a distinctly disturbing factor for China. As Qin Gang, 
the then ambassador to Washington who has since become foreign minister, put 
it, it is an “unwanted conflict"! We do not know whether Xi Jinping encouraged 
Vladimir Putin when they met in Beijing on February 4, just before the war 
broke out, or whether there was no talk of war, which is hard to imagine, given 
that hundreds of thousands of Russian troops were already on the Ukrainian 
border. The lengthy Sino-Russian agreement signed at the time, which covers a 
lot of ground, does not mention Ukraine, but it does state—and the Chinese use 
this in countless arguments—that the parties oppose the further enlargement of 
NATO, and call on the North Atlantic Alliance to abandon ideological Cold War 
approaches, to respect the sovereignty, security, and interests of other countries 
and their civilizational, cultural and historical diversity, and to contribute fairly 
and objectively to the peaceful development of other states.’ The treaty also states 
that the friendship of the two countries shall “have no limits” and that there are no 
forbidden areas of cooperation. Twenty days later, these phrases took on a special 
significance, certainly in the sense of whether they would stand up in the new 
situation as applied to war. 

The elements of China’s strategy that can be applied to international rela- 
tions—a multipolar world, economic globalization, peaceful development, civiliza- 
tional diversity, respect for sovereignty, and so on—are essentially based on a 
combination of its own interests and identity. What is relatively constant in this is 
that its interests revolve around two axes: one is its internal focus, China-centricity, 
and the other is stability. All ideas and risks are measured against this position. 

Since 1992-93, China's actions in the international arena have been deter- 
mined by the need to demand and promote economic globalization and the desire 
to participate in world governance, in accordance with the internal needs of the 
economy, the policy of opening-up, and the external guarantees of stability. In 
the changed external and internal environment since 2008-2010, major internal 
structural transformations and new industrial policies on China’s part have led to 
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a perceptibly more aggressive pursuit of the same international objectives, made 
more pronounced by the county’s significantly increased economic, developmental, 
military, diplomatic, and cultural weight. In this process of transformation, China 
has increasingly become a global competitor to the United States. The interests 
of the two countries have come into conflict in many areas, and this has begun 
to significantly reshape China’s external relations. Its strategic vision has not 
changed significantly, but the adaptation has brought with it a whole new set of 
circumstances. 

The Ukraine war is not the first time that China has been confronted with 
a conflict between its declared principles and its interests in the Ukraine war. Nor 
is it the first time that it has had to resolve a problem in which two countries, with 
each of which it has good and important relations, are at odds. These are tactical 
challenges for Chinese foreign policy making. But relations with the peoples and 
state formations to its north have been a strategic issue throughout its history. This 
has included Russia from the 17th century, then the Soviet Union for much of 
the 20th century, and finally the post-Soviet states. For China, the relationship 
has always been inescapable in terms of security, economy, infrastructure, and inter- 
cultural relations. Throughout history, it has shaped a range of solutions, behaviors, 
and attitudes, and these traditions continue to influence Chinese strategic thinking 
today. 

In this study, we will first examine the theoretical basis and difficulties of 
Chinas perception of sovereignty as a foreign policy in general, as well as its policy of 
defining its relationship to the war in Ukraine and, more broadly, to the post-Soviet 
world. We will then examine the relationship between China and the relevant post- 
Soviet states, with a particular focus on military-industrial cooperation, and how 
the war has shaped these relations. We will then address the motives for Chinese 
behavior in relation to the war and, finally, make a brief attempt at assessing the 


hopes and risks that the changes hold for China. 


2. Chinese foreign policy before the war: imperial sovereignty and 
economic imperialism 


2.1. For China, the other side is the West 


For a long time, it has been almost a truism among experts that China, like many 
post-colonial or newly developing countries, has a very rigid concept of sovereignty. 
This is suggested by the five principles of peaceful coexistence on which it is based 
and which originally formed the introduction to the 1954 India-China Agreement? 
The principles are based on mutual respect for sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
mutual non-aggression, non-interference in internal affairs, and peaceful coexistence. 
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These principles are generally adhered to very strictly, although their practical 
application with respect to international law often involves ambiguities, which 
are reflected in the Chinese attitude towards such law and institutions. The fact 
that Chinese foreign relations have traditionally been characterized by a middle- 
consciousness, Confucian hierarchy, and moral approaches based on this, plays a 
significant role here. And although the Chinese state has been trying to integrate 
into the international community since the beginning of the 20th century (at the 
latest), and to adopt norms based on Western legal developments, its way of thinking 
remains strongly influenced by cultural, political-moral and imperial attitudes and 
traditions. The applicability of imperial traditions—or “Chinese characteristics,’ as 
they are often called - is underlined by the fact that they must still govern a vast 
complex country with a specific culture. 

All of this leads to facts such as the Chinese for a long time not involving 
themselves in peacekeeping because they do not interfere in the internal affairs of 
other countries, although they have recently become involved because that is what 
is expected of a great country with responsibilities. Another example is that they 
have no problem in cooperating with unacceptable regimes, saying that it is none 
of their business what happens in the country concerned. This often looks like 
cynicism from the outside, but there is a system to it, based on their own imperial 
considerations. This mixture of adaptation, desire to modernize, domestic interests, 
and traditionalism always has surprises in store, as the Chinese saying “China sleeps 
in the same bed but dreams differently” can be applied to this situation. 

When the referendum on secession from Ukraine was held in Crimea on March 
16, 2014, China abstained from the UN vote both before and afterwards. The 
preceding vote in the Security Council was on a resolution declaring the referendum 
invalid, while the subsequent one in the General Assembly was on a resolution 
calling on members not to recognize any change in Crimea’s international status. 
The term “neutrality” was not used, but several Chinese spokespersons mentioned 
China’s lack of support for either side in the UN discussions. It is typical that in 
the Chinese discourse, the West was already portrayed as one side and Russia as the 
other, on the basis that in the UN, Western countries supported one position and 
Russia the other. Prime Minister Li Keqiang, at a press conference at the time, said 
of Ukraine itself and its territory, “We respect Ukraine’s independence, sovereignty, 
and territorial integrity.” He added that “the Ukraine issue has added to the 
complexity of the geopolitical situation and has affected the process of the global 
economic recovery. * Typically, Zhang Lihua, a Chinese author working in the 
Western analytical ecosystem, notes that the pursuit of balance is very characteristic 
of the Chinese mentality, with the traditional philosophical view, indoctrinated by 
the imperial empire, that all beings have both yin and yang to some degree, or, as he 
puts it, “one yin and one yang is the way.” 
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2.2. Try to love Russia 


After the annexation of Crimea, China sought to maintain good relations with both 
Russia and Ukraine. However, it was the nexus with Russia that was obviously more 
pronounced and visible, both in terms of size and importance. This relationship has 
become exceptionally close since Xi Jinping came to power in 2012. 

On the other hand, there is no great tradition of good Russian-Chinese 
relations. Over time, Russia has proven to be an unpleasant neighbor in the Far 
East. Once the Russian empire caught China in its sights, it constantly behaved 
as an aggressor and colonizer, and even in the form of the Soviet Union this was 
more of a modulation than anything else, the essence having remained the same. In 
other words, the Chinese conception of sovereignty and security, burdened with 
imperial traditions, encountered and struggled with another country’s conception 
of sovereignty and security, also burdened with imperial traditions. Even after the 
Chinese Communists took power, relations between the two countries were only 
good for a brief moment in historical terms. From the second half of the 1980s, 
relations began to normalize, but Deng Xiaoping considered the Soviet Union to 
be the greatest security threat throughout his life. 

As China’s growth took offand the policies based on it became more pragmatic, 
the public discourse in relation to Russia became more and more about energy, raw 
materials, and the economic potential of the Far East. The most important thing 
was that the borders were fixed. This required considerable self-restraint on the part 
of the Chinese, since it is known that large areas of the Qing empire had come 
under Russian-Soviet control, and even Mao Zedong and later Deng Xiaoping 
did not consider this matter closed. China initially appeared to be more active in 
the normalization of relations, with the focus mainly on economic issues, such as 
the purchase of energy resources and the construction of the necessary pipeline 
systems and networks, the construction and interconnection of transport and trade 
infrastructure, and the facilitation of Chinese employment in Russia. The latter 
was a particularly sensitive issue that has been very much in the public discourse in 
China ever since, although it is only sporadically allowed into the media. From the 
late 1980s, citizens in the Soviet Union and then later in the Russian Federation 
became free to move, and the already sparsely populated Far East subsequently 
suffered a major population loss due to relocations to the European part of the 
country. At the same time, the nearby Chinese provinces, known as Dongbei, has 
long been a region with acute unemployment problems and where the crisis in heavy 
industry has created one of the most extensive rust belts. The “Sinophobia” that 
still exists in Russian political thinking (the fear that the Chinese could flood into 
Siberia) has prevented a more flexible stance on work permits. Moreover, Moscow’s 
thinking in the 1990s still viewed Russia as a European state, and relations with the 
Far East were kept at a moderate level. 
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The deterioration of Russia’s relations with the West cannot be linked to a single 
point in time. Rather, it has been a long process, one accompanied by a parallel 
process of increasing openness towards its Asian neighbors, including China. This 
has assumed its most obvious form in energy and other economic-infrastructural 
cooperation. However, the process has also been uneven on the Chinese side. 
From 1994 onwards, they have signed inter-state agreements from time to time, 
using various linguistic formulas to describe their increasingly intimate relations: 
a “cooperative partnership” in 1994, a “strategic cooperative partnership” in 1996, 
and a “good neighborliness, friendship, and cooperation” treaty in 2001.° They 
agreed on a series of international events, such as the war in the former Yugoslavia, 
Kosovo, the war in Iraq, and sanctions against Iran. There is also the view that the 
Arab Spring was the series of events that really brought the two countries closer 
together.’ 

However, it should be noted that, according to Medeiros, for example, the 
“Chinese threat” is not exclusively an American or Western European invention, 
but is also alive in Russia, mostly in the form of and based on the aforementioned 
Sinophobia. Strong negative stereotypes are at work: despite administratively 
difficult employment, small and large Chinatowns have sprung up in Russian cities 
in Siberia and the Far East, and news of fights and Chinese-bashings are frequent. 

The image of Russians in Chinese public opinion is not good either. The memory 
of old history is full of negative symbols, such as the “unequal treaties” and the 
pogroms in Blagoveshchensk. During the conflict with the Soviet Union, Chinese 
propaganda for decades pitted public opinion against the Soviets (Russians), while 
since the break-up of the Soviet Union, the ideological-political discourse has been 
heavily influenced by the bad policies that led to the abandonment of the socialist 
course in the Soviet Union. This picture has changed a lot over the past decade 
or so of friendliness, but it is still a curious situation that Chinese public opinion 
has become divided over the Ukraine war," as both anti-Russian and pro-Russian 
readings of Chinese nationalism are available in this respect. 


2.3. Building a trade belt is the road 


With the break-up of the Soviet Union, China became bordered by Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan in addition to Russia, and its immediate surroundings 
included the other two Central Asian countries of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 
Qin Gang interpreted the responses to the break-up differently at the two ends 
of the Eurasian continent. On the European side, the decision to expand NATO 
eastwards had caused the current problems between Russia and the West. On the 
Asian side, however, the creation of the so-called “Shanghai Five” mechanism and 
the signing in 1996 of the Treaty on Deepening Military Trust in Border Regions 
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between China and all four of its post-Soviet neighbors essentially resolved border 
problems? Although Tajikistan was ravaged by a long civil war and Kyrgyzstan by 
regime changes, repeatedly backed by mass demonstrations, the region's overall 
political and security situation was balanced. The region's relations with its larger 
neighbors and the influence posed by them differed, however. Although the region's 
countries were particularly concerned about their independence, they nevertheless 
oriented themselves towards Moscow from a cultural, security, and infrastructural 
point of view. At the same time, Russia was no longer able to provide the same level 
of assistance in material terms, and this enabled China to step into the vacuum 
through its companies and became the region's most important partner in terms of 
trade and investment. Moreover, it was with the intention of building infrastructure 
links to these countries that the very first phase of the Chinese Belt and Road 
Initiative was begun. The culmination of this process is currently the Trans-Asian 
Gas Pipeline from Turkmenistan to China, which connects to the Trans-Caspian 
Pipeline under the Caspian Sea and to the Russian network. It can also be said that 
the Chinese have emerged as a culturally alien element in these essentially secular 
but largely Muslim countries, and their level of acceptance is nowhere near that 
afforded to the Russians. Moreover, this has been reinforced in recent years by 
a sense of public solidarity with the problems facing the Uighurs in China. 

A very different relationship has developed with Ukraine, which the Chinese 
view as distant yet havinggreat business potential. In 2013, the two countries entered 
into a strategic partnership. After Kyiv's association agreement with the European 
Union entered into force in 2017, Beijing saw a growing potential of including the 
country in the Belt and Road Initiative through various projects. By the early 2020s, 
China had become Ukraine largest trading partner. In 2021, an intergovernmental 
infrastructure development agreement was signed. President Volodymyr Zelensky 
said at the time that Ukraine would become Chinas bridge to Europe." According 
to the Ukrainian Embassy in Beijing, trade between the two countries in 2021 was 
$18.97 billion, with a slight surplus on the Chinese side. Ukrainian exports ranged 
from ores and grains to machinery and wood products.'! Ukraine has become a 
very important supplier of agricultural products, accounting for 80 percent of 
Chinas corn imports. For example, the Chinese company COFCO, which trades 
agricultural products internationally, has built up a complete value chain for a range 
of agricultural products, from production to extensive trade, and not just to China." 
This has involved significant investment in building new dedicated terminals in four 
Ukrainian ports: Mykolayiv, Chornomorsk, Yuzhne and Mariupol. In Mariupol, 
for example, grain transshipment capacity has been tripled. But China has also 
been involved commercially in projects to reduce Ukraine’s dependence on Russia. 
For example, Chinese technology has been supplied for the conversion of gas-fired 
power plants dependent on Russian gas to coal-fired ones. 
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2.4. Chinese intrusion into the military-industrial symbiosis 


China has paid close attention to the Ukrainian and Russian defense industries, 
which are in a special situation. After the break-up of the Soviet Union, a significant 
part of the former Soviet defense industry was transferred to Ukraine, with the 
Russian military becoming its main market, while the Ukrainian military became 
an important market for the Russian defense industry. A contractual system was 
set up between the two countries, and a division of labor in arms development 
was effectively established. China, which has been under an arms embargo by 
the United States and the European Union since 1989, entered this situation as 
a potential buyer and investor.” China itself has pursued and continues to pursue a 
very intensive and diversified program of military development, trying to overcome 
its technological disadvantage vis-a-vis the West, and especially the United States 
(which is still significant in many areas). China’s development landscape is very 
uneven, with some areas where it is absolutely world class, such as anti-ship ballistic 
missiles (ASBMs), and missile technology in general. At the same time, in many 
areas, the practice is to buy or try to invest in companies with advanced technologies 
in parallel with their own development. The West cannot be made a target of this 
practice, mainly because of the arms embargo. 

Sino-Soviet arms development and trade relations date back to 1949. Although 
for most of the time the two countries were positioned as adversaries, very important 
aspects of Chinese military development were linked to the Soviet relationship. 
In the 1950s, complete production structures were adopted, along with Soviet 
management culture, but even then, the Soviets did not share their state-of-the-art 
technologies. Moreover, the break between the two countries happened relatively 
quickly, leaving the Chinese on their own, trying to understand and develop the 
technologies and production processes in their hands. Typically, this was the case 
with their nuclear program, which was launched by a Soviet-Chinese treaty in 1951. 
Under this agreement, China exported uranium ore to the Soviet Union in return 
for intensive assistance with the program, which began in earnest after the Korean 
War in 1954. After a little less than a decade, Soviet experts, plans, documentation, 
and data were withdrawn and the Chinese completed the program on their own. 

In the 1980s, the United States and other Western countries slowly relaxed 
the rules on arms sales to communist China, at which time Western weapons 
were transferred to the Chinese military. However, this was completely halted in 
1989, and the arms embargo has remained in place with minor modifications ever 
since. From then on, the Soviet Union, and soon Russia and Ukraine, became the 
target of Chinese military procurement. 

From the 1990s onwards, the situation was markedly affected by the fact that 
cash-strapped Russia (and Ukraine), with a fluctuating economic performance, 
needed new military industrial plans and new structural approaches, including 
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production for export beyond the former Soviet Union. China became a buyer in 
a wide variety of areas, buying cruisers, submarines, fighters, and other equipment 
it was also developing domestically. At the same time, both the Russians and the 
Chinese sought to position this relationship strategically. The Russians were 
counting on their sales to influence the direction of Chinese military development 
in the long term, which was an important business consideration given the soviet 
legacy. However, traditional fears remained, and they were far from opening up 
their full technological arsenal to the Chinese. Beijing, on the other hand, was 
only seeking temporary solutions and essential technologies, aiming for self- 
development and self-sufficiency in the long term. Thus, the process was not 
without disagreements. 

On several occasions, the Ukrainians stepped in as suppliers when the Rus- 
sians were reluctant. This was to the Chinese advantage from a risk management 
point of view, but the Ukrainian defense industry was itself a desirable target for 
Chinese buyers and investors. Ukraine manufactures missile components, trans- 
port aircraft, aircraft engines, gas turbines for ships, armored vehicles, and so on. 
From Ukraine, for example, China obtained hovercrafts, essential for operations 
in the South China Sea archipelago, and the Kuznetsov-class “heavy aircraft car- 
rier cruiser” Varyag (formerly Riga), which was 68% completed at the Mykolayiv 
shipyards at the moment the Soviet Union broke up, and which served as the basis 
for the first Chinese aircraft carrier in service, the Liaoning. Another indication of 
the changing Chinese focus on Ukraine was the purchase of a 41 percent stake in 
the Ukrainian aircraft-engine manufacturer Motor Sich by Skyrizon, a company 
linked to the well-known Chinese investor Wang Jing. Motor Sich was later effec- 
tively re-nationalized by the Ukrainian government under pressure from the US 
government after Skyrizon was placed on the US so-called Military End User List 
of sanctioned companies. 

The annexation of Crimea radically changed this military-industrial triangle. 
Russian-Ukrainian military-industrial relations were effectively dismantled, with 
very serious consequences for both sides, mainly because of the disruption of value 
chains. At the same time, Ukraine began to orient itself more intensively towards 
the West. Not surprisingly, China was also quick to find points of contact in the 
new situation. In Russia, on the one hand, it found increased willingness to coop- 
erate, while in Ukraine, on the other, it sought to take advantage of the fact that it 
had already made itself compatible with the Ukrainian military industry in many 
respects. However, as the fate of Motor Sich revealed, slow changes to China’s dis- 
advantage were also underway. 

The war has had a particular impact on the arms market. Russia, the world’s second- 
largest arms exporter, sold 26% fewer weapons abroad in 2022 for the simple 
reason that it needed them itself. Arms supplied to Russia are subject to US and 
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EU sanctions, which, along with other sanctions, are respected by Chinese compa- 
nies. US President Joe Biden has repeatedly stated that there is “no evidence” that 
Beijing is supplying arms to Russia, although intelligence sources have repeatedly 
raised the possibility. The arms trade is now trending in the reverse direction as 
well (also under sanctions), as China is now a seller, and is being openly touted as a 
major arms exporter in the future.! 


3. China and the war: Russia, the US, and the red line of nuclear threat 


3.1. Within imperial neutrality, Russia is certainly more important 


China has clearly tried to adopt a neutral position since the outbreak of the war 
in Ukraine. Just as in the case of the formal secession of Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia and the annexation of Crimea, China has not chosen a declared side and 
has sought to maintain its existing relations with the relevant parties in each case. 
However, since relations with Russia have been much more extensive and intense 
than with Georgia or even Ukraine, the much greater importance of fraternization 
with Russia has been very clearly visible within their characteristic neutrality. This 
is, of course, further underplayed by the fact that, in Chinese eyes, Russia is a poten- 
tial pole of the multipolar world—a pole which, at least for the moment, seems to 
be one of the counterweights to the pole that is most hostile to Beijing, the United 
States. From this perspective, the weight of Georgia and Ukraine is less significant 
for Beijing. 

The conflicts themselves, however, take on additional significance in their 
Chinese interpretation when compared to Xi Jinping’s so-called Global Security 
Initiative," which initially received relatively moderate international attention but 
was widely reported in the Chinese media, and finally summarized in a voluminous 
document.?? In it, Xi has, without mentioning it, essentially interpreted the five 
principles of peaceful coexistence for a globalized world, complementing it with 
the concept of "indivisible security" The phrase comes from the 1975 Helsinki 
Final Act, which reflected a very different world situation, and was intended as 
a tool for managing the risks of the Cold War." In introducing the initiative at 
the Boao Forum in 2022, Xi said, among other things, that all parties should “stay 
committed to abiding by the purposes and principles of the UN Charter, reject the 
Cold War mentality, oppose unilateralism, and say no to group politics and bloc 
confrontation." The pro-Russian elements of the Chinese statements on the war 
in Ukraine derive from this position, namely, that NATO has pushed Russia into 
a corner by wanting Ukraine (and Georgia) to be one of its members; that NATO 
has militarized Eastern Europe through its actions, and; that NATO and the United 
States are benefiting financially from the war. 
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Chinese politicians and media most often describe the sanctions against Russia 
as “immoral” and “illegal.” This is also what is usually said about sanctions in general, 
such as those against Iran, arguing that they impede the free flow of goods and 
services, and hinder the establishment and operation of value and supply chains. 
The Chinese also object to the idea that laws made in some countries, most nota- 
bly the United States, can be enforced in other countries (long-arm jurisdiction), 
namely, that sanctions can be imposed on and enforced in countries other than 
those where the sanctions were devised. In the case of Russia, however, the Chinese 
interest in the country’s survival is particularly evident. On the one hand, it is true 
that China and Chinese companies are enforcing the sanctions against Russia; they 
have essentially pulled out of the Russian tech sector and their large active banks 
such as ICBC and Bank of China have suspended their financing activities, and are 
proceeding very cautiously, are avoiding signing new contracts even in areas not 
seriously affected by sanctions. On the other hand, they openly admit that they 
do this not for their own pleasure, but because of cost-benefit analyses. At the 
same time, there is also a sense that China does not want to appear to be supporting 
Moscow’s war at all.” 

In terms of the Chinese position on sanctions, it is worth noting that it is not 
just about protecting Russians or value chains more broadly. China is trying to 
avoid becoming a direct target of sanctions itself. At the same time, it has prepared 
its own legal system to be able to use sanctions if necessary, and in some cases has 
already made use of this possibility.” 

Yan Xuetong, dean of the Institute of International Relations at Tsinghua Uni- 
versity, certainly has good reason to argue that China has no ambition to act or play 
a role in global security affairs. A practical explanation is that there is a huge gap be- 
tween it and the United States in the military field.” Xi Jinpings report to the 20th 
Party Congress in the autumn of 2022 also only speaks of military capabilities, say- 
ing that, among many other things, the country should be able to “win local wars.”* 

In the context of the war in Ukraine, several politicians, analysts, and media 
have raised the question of Taiwan, whether China will attempt a military occupa- 
tion of the island, either now or at some point in the near future. The almost unani- 
mous response from China—from spokespersons and academics—has always been 
the same as the one Yan advocates in his cited article: as long as the United States 
does not offer military support for Taiwan’s de jure independence, it is unlikely that 
China will abandon the path of peaceful development.” 


3.2. The Chinese gaze looks everywhere for the United States 


The war in Ukraine has proved to be much larger in scale, much longer in duration, 
and much more drastic in shaping world politics than Russia's former aggressions 
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and annexations. The events have forced all countries in the world to take a stand, at 
least in the UN. Thus, Chinese policy, which had been tried and tested according to 
well-known guidelines, has also required considerable retooling. The starting point 
for this has been the assertion that from China’s point of view the war in Ukraine is 
an “unwanted conflict” and that “China likes peace, opposes war.” The most quot- 
ed formulation of the position was taken from a telephone conversation between 
then Foreign Minister Wang Yi and his Spanish counterpart José Manuel Albares: 
“China is not a party to the crisis, still less wants to be subjected to sanctions, and it 
has the right to safeguard its legitimate and lawful rights and interests?” Addition- 
al motives in developing a de facto neutral policy have been the important fact that 
world seems divided on the war in Ukraine, as is evident from the very first votes 
in the UN, and that China does not want to jeopardize its relations with Europe. 

All this suggests that the Chinese interpretation of the conflict is two-layered. 
On the one hand, there is an explicitly anti-war layer according to which China is 
not a party to the conflict and wants to see it end as quickly as possible. Moreover, 
China sees itself as a partner to both sides and maintains its views on full respect 
for national sovereignty and territorial integrity. On the other hand, there is the 
broader conflict between NATO and, in particular, the United States, on one side, 
and Russia, on the other, in which—according to Chinese view—N ATO wishes to 
expand and militarize the Eastern European region. In this view, NATO is seen as 
an unwanted Cold War construct in its very nature and the bombing of the Chinese 
embassy in Belgrade by NATO forces on May 7, 1999 is a regular feature of Chi- 
nese discourse on this subject. The first layer reflects the approach of a regular state; 
the second accords with the approach of a great state, or an empire. What does not 
appear in this interpretation, and what gives the Chinese approach a pro-Russian 
character (while remaining neutral) is that, while emphasizing Ukraine’s sovereign- 
ty and territorial integrity, it does not include the legitimate security needs of the 
Ukrainian people which are entrusted to the Ukrainian state. 

China’s comprehensive approach was essentially formalized in a 12-point 
“peace plan,” summarizing Chinas position on the war." This document stresses 
the recognition of the sovereignty, independence, and territorial integrity of all 
countries, condemns the Cold War mentality, and calls for a cessation of hostilities 
and a resumption of peace negotiations. The humanitarian crisis must be resolved, 
and the civilian population and prisoners of war must be protected. The document 
also addresses the nuclear issue on two points. On the one hand, it stresses the need 
to keep nuclear power plants safe and, on the other, states that nuclear weapons 
should not be used, nuclear war should not be waged, nuclear threats should not 
be made, and nuclear proliferation should be prevented. The document also refers 
to chemical and biological weapons, and expresses China’s opposition to their re- 
search, development, and use under all circumstances. The resolution specifically 
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addresses the issue of “unilateral sanctions,” saying that it can only envisage sanc- 
tions that have been approved by the UN Security Council. 

During his visit to Moscow in March 2023, Xi Jinping repeatedly stressed that 
there are “no limits” to the friendship between China and Russia. Vladimir Putin 
welcomed the Chinese “peace plan" in return. Xi later also discussed the proposal 
with Ukrainian President Volodymyr Zelensky online. Zelensky should, of course, 
keep all options open, but neither the Russians nor the Ukrainians are inclined to 
peace talks for the time being. The Chinese special envoy, Li Hui, has held talks in 
Moscow, Kyiv, and several European capitals, but he has had to admit that the situa- 
tion is not at all ripe for peace talks. However, these actions have also demonstrated 
that China is an advocate of peace and peaceful negotiations and that an actor with 
whom everyone is willing to negotiate. 

For China, the real stakes in this conflict concern major developments in the 
international system and China’s position in it, and thus its relationship with the 
United States. This is the most important factor in the Chinese framing of this is- 
sue, which is also conceived as a kind of equilibrium approach. In the Chinese view, 
the dominance of the United States, the way in which Washington conducts in- 
ternational affairs—a Cold War approach based on a zero-sum game, according to 
the Chinese—poses an obstacle to Chinese development, whose containment has 
already been declared an objective by the last two American administrations. At the 
same time, the United States is in fact the most important partner of the People’s 
Republic of China in all respects, and it is also an important and recognized base 
for Chinese development. In other words, they want to navigate the Russian nexus 
and the war by striking the right balance between limiting the influence and reach 
of the United States and at least maintaining a diverse partnership. 


4. Conclusion 


The concepts of security, sovereignty, and neutrality are almost taken for granted in 
international relations as reciprocal categories with mutually necessary guarantees 
between countries that are legal equals. However, when a country is conferred with 
the adjective “imperial? it results in profoundly unequal relations, as the Chinese 
understand them, between that country, say China, and the rest of the world. In all 
three categories—imperial security, imperial sovereignty, and imperial neutrality— 
what the imperial actor is entitled to as a right and can demand for protection is 
almost self-evidently denied to the non-imperial partner. 

Imperial security for both the Russians and the Chinese means that while they 
may pose a threat to other countries, the latter cannot be in the position to threaten 
them. Imperial sovereignty means that, while the imperial party considers its own 
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sovereignty inviolable, it does not consider the sovereignty of the non-imperial 
party the same way, either economically or militarily. China’s Janus-faced “peace plan” 
recognizes Ukraine’s sovereignty but does not demand the withdrawal of Russian 
troops. An acceptable peace, in China’s understanding of such, could comprise 
a ceasefire with an acknowledgement of the borders presently occupied (at least 
temporarily) territories, which would be an indirect recognition of Russian-occu- 
pied military zone. 

Finally, imperial neutrality is neutrality interpreted according to China’s own 
interests. Beijing must be experiencing less and less confidence in its original hope 
that the conflict would end quickly and that only slight modifications would have 
to made in its old policy towards all the parties concerned. Relatively quickly, they 
were forced to draw a line in the sand for Russia in its prosecution of the war: nucle- 
ar threats, the use of nuclear weapons, and the development and use of chemical and 
biological weapons were all considered unacceptable. China declares even Russia’s 
threat of using these weapons of mass destruction as a red line because if they were 
to be used, it would eliminate the possibility of maintaining a neutral intermediate 
position, and would force China to side with the West in support of Ukraine. China, 
however, does not want to take either the Russians’ or the West’s side across the 
board. It is this imperial neutrality that gives it the most room to maneuver and the 
opportunity to gain the most benefit from the situation, preferably without risk. 

China also wants to maintain its position in Europe, and wants the EU and 
individual European countries to “not pick sides.” At the same time, it is clearly 
facing the fact that the many European countries perceive the war in Ukraine as 
a watershed moment, and that significant European political forces are working to 
limit Chinese activity. This situation foreshadows a tactically reactive, but also very 
intense, European policy in which pro-Russian Chinese politicking is obviously 
a major drawback. 

The Russians seem to accept Beijing's Russia-policy as expressed in the peace 
plan (China sets certain limits, but otherwise it will not force or encourage Moscow 
to do anything on Ukraine), while seeking the broadest possible economic coopera- 
tion. For China, this is essential, first and foremost in terms of energy, and secondly 
in terms of transport logistics. Both require major infrastructure developments, 
many of which are already underway while others are on the drawing board, and in 
which the Central Asian countries and Mongolia are increasingly involved as third 
parties.” In this process, sanctions are explicitly a linchpin, but this battle is already 
being fought with the United States, which China needs enormously as a market, 
as a source of technology, as a broad partner, and as a key factor in its 21st century 
development. And here we have come full circle. 
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imperialist aspirations of the Russian Federation. The collection offers a compre- 
hensive picture of Putin's Russia, its distinct way of war compared to Ukraine, and 
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